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THILST the theatre of the Bairisnu Wars in Hin- 
Y  DoosTAN was limited to a particular province of 
it, little curioſity was excited towards the general Geo- 
graphy of the country : but now that we are engaged ei- 
ther in wars, alliances, or negociations, with alli the prin- 
cipal powers of the Empire, and have diſplayed the Bi- 
ISH STANDARDS from one extreme of it to the other; 
A Mar or HIN DOOSTAN, ſuch as will explain the local 
circumſtances of our political connections, and the 
marches of our Armies, cannot but be hichly intereſting 
to every perſon whoſe imagination has been ſtruck by the 
ſplendor of our victories, or whoſe attention is rouzed by 
the preſent critical ſtate of our affairs, in that quarter of 
the globe. | 


That, which I now offer to the public, is intended to 
anſwer the above purpoſes ; all ſuch minutiz as tend ra- 
ther to introduce confuſion, than to illuſtrate the general 

ſyſtem, being omitted: and the particular Geography of 
© each province left to be hereafter explained in ſeparate 
maps, on more diſtinct ſcales; in the ſame manner as Ben- 
gal, Oude, &c. are already done, I am aware that I ſhall 
A. 2 incur 
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incur ſome cenſure for uſing fo ſmall a ſcale, on the pre- 
ſent occaſion ; as many people who peruſe maps, without 
reflecting on the nature and intent of their conſtruction, 
are too apt to expect a large extent of country, and all 
the minute particulars of it, in the ſame map. 


If it be admitted that this map contains a ſufficient 
number of ſituations and particulars to anſwer the purpoſe 
intended, the ſmallneſs of the ſcale will be rather an ad- 
vantage than otherwiſe ; as the ideas of connection and 
relative poſition are beſt preſerved, when the matter lies 
within a moderate compaſs. And the principal objection 
that lies againſt ſmall maps (viz.) the difficulty of finding 
out the names, from the ſmallneſs of the character in 
which they are written, is here obviated, by means of 
an Index. | 5 | 


The Mar is contained in two large ſheets, which 
may either be joined together for the purpoſe of bringing 
the whole into one view, or bound up ſeparately in an 
Atlas; as may ſuit the fancy or convenience of the pur- 
chaſer, The ſcale is one inch to an equatorial degree; 
and as the whole map is a ſquare of more than 3o ſuch 
degrees, its furſace will be found to contain a ſpace larger 
than all Europe : although the quantity of land bears no 
proportion to it. 


The whole conſtruction is entirely new, as will appear 
at once by comparing it with any of the former maps; 


the 
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the moſt accurate of which makes the breadth of the Yi e 
India .(or that included between the mouths of the Ganges 
and Indus) near two degrees and a quarter of longitude 
narrower than it appears in my map; at the ſame time 
that it makes the lower part of the peninſula three quar- 
ters of a degree wider than mine does. I have been 
enabled by means of obſervations of longitude taken at 
Bombay, Cochin, Madras, Calcutta, Agra, Sc. together 
with meaſured lines and ſurveys extended from the above 
places, to frame a very good ground work for my map: 
and, I flatter myſelf, that the general outline, and prin- 
cipal members of it, are determined with as much preci- 
ſion, as thoſe of moſt European countries. The ſea 
coaſts in particular, are as correct as can be expected in 
a map of this ſcale. 


In the diviſion of HIN DOOSTAN into ſoubahs, &c. I 
have followed the mode adopted by the Emperor AcBaR, 
as 1t appears to me to be the moſt permanent one : for 
the ideas of the boundaries are not only impreſſed on the 
minds of the natives by tradition, but are alſo aſcertained 
in the Avenen AcBarts; a regiſter of the higheſt au- 
thority. But for the oat parts of the Dxccax, and 
the peninſula in general, this ſtandard being wanting, I 
had recourſe to the beſt information I could get, which 
was not, indeed, * the moſt perfect kind : _ therefore 

di- 
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I directed my attention principally to the ſtate of the 


modern diviſions in thoſe quarters, the impreſſing a clear 
idea of which, is one principal aim of the work. 


It muſt be obſerved, that ſince the empire has been 
diſmembered, a new diviſion of its provinces has alſo taken 
place; by which means ſome ſoubahs now form a part 
of the dominions of three or more Princes ; and very few 
are preſerved entire. Theſe modern diviſions are not 
only diſtinguiſhed in the map by the names of the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſors; but the colouring alſo is entirely em- 
ployed in facilitating the diſtinctions between them. 80 
that the modern diviſions appear, as it were, in the fore 
ground; and the ancient ones in the hack ground; one 
müftstng and W the other. 


Conſidering the vaſt extent of India, and how little 
its interior parts have been viſited by Europeans, till the 
latter part of the laſt century, it ought rather to ſurprize 
us that ſo much Geographical matter ſhould be collected 
during ſo ſhort a period; eſpecially where ſo little has 
been contributed towards it by the natives themſelves, as 
in the preſent caſe, Indeed, we muſt not go much far- 
ther back than thirty years, for the matter that forms the 
baſis of this map. And it muſt not be forgotten, that 
the Eaſt India Company have cauſed a mathematical ſur- 
vey to be made, at their own expence, of a tract equal 
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in extent to France and England taken together; beſides 
tracing the outline of near 2000 miles of ſea coaſt, and a 
chain of iſlands in extent 500 miles more. 


Perhaps I cannot find a better mode of beſpeaking 
from the public a favorable opinion of the map, than by 
particularizing the helps that have been afforded me dur- 
ing the conſtruction of it. Mr. Dalrymple ſtands fore- 
moſt on this liſt. With, a liberality, not always to be 
found amongſt men who poſſeſs the means of informa- 
tion, he has furniſhed me from his valuable collection, 
with every material in it that could contribute towards 
perfecting my plan. And accordingly, the moſt valuable 
of all the new matter that reſpe&s the ſea coaſts (the ſur- 
veys made by the direction of the Bengal Preſidency ex- 


cepted) is taken from his collection; and alſo a very con- 


ſiderable portion of what reſpects the inland parts of the 
peninſula, and the northern circars. It was by the help 
of one of his MSS. that I detected an error of about half 
a degree of longitude in the poſition of Cape Comorin. 
Theſe materials, which I have thus been permitted to lay 
before the publick, as it were in the abſtract, will afford 
the moſt extenſive information, when publiſhed in detail 
under the direction of fo able a maſter ; and I heartily 
congratulate the public on the proſpect of it. 


The next Gentleman to whom I am principally indebted, 
is Mr, Boughton Rouſe, who obligingly tranſlated for me 


from 
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from the Aventen AcBaREs, an account of the bounda- 
ries and diviſions of the weſtern ſoubahs, together with a 
variety of other Geographical matter, much of which is 
{o blended with other ſubjects, as to require a tedious, and 
a patient inveſtigation. This aſſiſtance has enabled me 
not only to Enrich the map generally with places, whoſe 
fituations have hitherto been undeſcribed, but to new mo- 
del all the weſtern part. My obligations to this Gentle- 
man are the greater, in that the aſſiſtance afforded me, 
was at the expence of that {mall portion of leiſure, which 


his public buſineſs left him. 


Lowe my thanks to Mr. Davy for a tranſlation of the 
names in the Perſian map of the Panjas country, which 


he undertook at the requeſt of Sir Robert Barker, to whom 


the Perſian map belongs, and to whom Iconfider myſelf as 
equally indebted. This valuable MS. furniſhes us with a 


clear idea of the names and courſes of the five rivers, as 


well as the general Geography of a country that has hi- 


therto been leſs known to us than any of the Indian 
provinces. 


To Colonel Camac I am indebted for the Itinerary of 
Golam Mohamed, a Sepoy officer, whom he ſent in 1774 to 
explore the roads and country between Bengal and the 
Deccan. I flatter myſelf with the hopes of receiving yet 
more information from him ; as the opportunities which 
have lately offered, have been too favorable to his ſpirit of 
enterprize and enquiry to be neglected, 


I alſo 
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I alſo acknowledge my obligations to Governor Verelſt, 
General Caillaud, General Joſeph Smith, and to Meſſieurs 
Farmer, Ramſay, Cotsford, Price, and Townſend, for MS. 
maps, ſketches, and various articles of information. 


To the Reverend Mr. Smith's ingenuity and perſeverance 
I ſtand indebted for a complete route from the banks of the 
Jumna river, through the centre of Hindooſtan, to Bom- 
bay. This route, by croſſing a tract of country hitherto 
little known, and, of courſe, very imperfectly and errone- 
ouſly deſcribed, contains much uſeful matter. It happened 
unluckily, that nothing more than a MS. Journal of General 
Goddard's march came to my hands, till the map was near- 
ly compleated : but as Mr. Smith s obſervations had pre- 
viouſly fixed the principal points in it, this is a matter 
not to be ſo much regretted ; ; and eſpecially as I have 
ſince corrected moſt of the intermediate fituations by a 
map of the General's route. 


I have borrowed largely from M. D'Apres' New Wep- 
tune Oriental, for the ſea coaſts and iſlands: and allo, 
though in a ſmaller degree, from M. D'Anville's maps of 
Aſia and India publiſhed in 1751 and 1952. When it is 
conſidered that this excellent Geographer had ſcarcely any 
materials to work on for the inland parts of India, but 
ſome vague Itineraries, and books of travels, one is really 
aſtoniſhed to find them ſo well deſcribed as they are. It 
is with regret that I find myſelf obliged to differ in opinion 
a from 
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from him concerning ſome poſitions in ancient Geography | 
I mean, that of Palibothra, in particular; and ſome few 


others. I have generally avoided all diſquiſitions of this 


kind, from a conviction of the general obſcurity of the 


ſubject; and which even an intimate knowledge of the 


Indian languages would not enable me to clear up: for 
the ſimilitude between ancient and modern names is very 
tallacious, unleſs ſtrongly corroborated by ſituation. But 
we cannot well refuſe our aſſent to the opinion that Ptole- 
my meant the Suttulus, or Serlege by the Zaradrus ; the 


Rauvee by the Rhuadis, or Adaris; and the Jenaub, or 


Chunaub by the Sandabalis : becauſe not only the names, 
but the poſitions have an affinity to each other. And yet 
this is a part of Ptolemy, which M. D'Anville difcredits 
the moſt ; but the reaſon was, that he was not himſelf ac- 
quainted with the true names of the rivers. 


M. Buſſy's marches in Fu Deccan fied data tor fixing 
the poſitions of many capital places there ; particularly 
Hydrabad, Aurungabad, Biſnagur, and Sanore. But till 
there are plans of ſome of his marches wanting, which, 
could they be procured, would throw much light on the 
Geography of the peninſula, and the Deccan : ſuch as 


that from Pondicherry to Cuddapah, Adoni, and Hydra- 


bad; that from Aurungabad to Nagpour ; and the cam- 
paign towards Poonah. There are alſo exiſting, Itineraries 


kept by very intelligent people, who hare travelled from 
Pon- 
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Pondicherry, direct to Delhi; and from Calcutta to Nag- 
pour: but I know not how to ſet about procuring them. 
The public records at Goa, I am informed, contain a vaſt 
fund of Geographical knowledge; and yet we are more 
in the dark, concerning the country on that fide of the 


peninſula, than we are with reſpect to the centre of the 
Deccan. | 


Could the whole maſs of Geographical matter that re- 
ſpects India (much of which, is probably in the hands of 
people who are ignorant of its value) be collected, I make 
no doubt but that very complete maps of the ſeveral pro- 
vinces of it, miglit be conſtructed, on ſcales large enough 


for any ordinary purpoſe. 


It is intended by theſe 13 to particularize he ſeveral 
authorities from whence the poſitions in the map are drawn; 
together with the manner of comparing them, in caſes 
where they diſagreed : as alſo, the manner of combining 
them, when more than one circumſtance was required to 
cſtabliſh a poſition. By this means, the authority for each 
particular, may be known to thoſe who have curioſity e- 
nough to enquire after it: and the defective parts being 
thus pointed out, ſome future Geographer may be ſtimu- 
lated to ſeck for better materials. It may alſo tempt thoſe 
who are already in poſſeſſion of ſuch materials, when 


they are apprized of their uſe, to contribute them to the 
public ſtock. Any communications of the kind will 


be thankfully received; and a proper uſe made of them. 
4 2 The 
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The Reader may have obſerved, that in the former part 
of the Preface, I have alluded to AN INDEX To THE Mae. 
There will accordingly be found, at the end of the work, 
two diſtin& Indexes ; the one referring to the matter of 
the Memoir, the other to the names of countries and places 
in the map. The great waſte of time occaſioned by 
ſearching after particular ſituations, in maps of any extent, 
makes me wonder that an Index ſhould not be deemed as 
neceſſary an appendage to a large map, as to a large book. 
For an Index will in the firſt inſtance inform the Reader 
whether the place ſought after be in the map, or not, If 
in the map, he is directed to it with as much facility, as 

to a paſſage in a book from an ordinary Index. And if it 


be not there, although he may, indeed, blame the map 


for its deficiency, he muſt allow that it does not rob him 


of his time by encouraging fruitleſs reſearches. 


CON 
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EXPLANATION of the EMBLEMATICAL 
FRONTISPIECE to the Map. 


BRITTANNIA receiving into her Protection, the ſacred Books of 
the Hinpoos, preſented by the PuxnDiTs, or LEARNED BRAMINS : 
in Allufion to the humane Interpoſition of the Britiſh Legiſlature 
in Favor of the Natives of Bengal, in the Year 1781. BRIr- 
TANNIA is ſupported by a Pedeſtal, on which are engraven the 
Victories, by Means of which the Britiſh Nation obtained, and 
has hitherto upheld, its Influence in India: amongſt which, the 
two recent ones of PoxTo Novo and SHOLINGUR, gained by 
GENERAL Coors, are particularly pointed out by a Szroy to 


his Comrade, 
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ExpLANATION of the Colouring of the MAP. 


The Colours are uſed to point out the Boundaries of the States now 
actually exiſting in Hindooſtan, and theſe are divided into five Claſſes, 


(vi2z.) 
CL.ass I, The BRITISH PosskSsTONs; or thoſe of the EAST India Com- 
PANY, diſtinguiſhed by - - - - Rep. 
II. The Powers in ALLIANCE with the Company, by YELLow. 
III. The Powrrs at War with the Company, by - GREEN. 
IV. States TaiBuTARyY to the PoON AH ManRaTTaAs, by Brun. 
V. NxurRAL STaTts, by <= = PurPLE and ORANGE. 


As the two principal of theſe (the Nizam and MoopajEE BooxsLan) lie 
| contiguous to each other, one Colour would not effect ſo clear a Diſ- 
tinction between their particular Boundaries, as was required. 


The following are the Territories comprized in each Claſs. 
RED. 


1. Bengal and Bahar, with the Zemindary of Benares. 
2. Broach, &c. Purgunnahs, and Salſette. 

3. Northern Circars. 55 

4. Jaghire in the Carnatic. 


I, BRITISH Poss ESI ONS. 


II. BRITIsR ALLIES,——— YELLOW, 
1. Azuph Dowlah. Oude. 
2. Mahomed Ally. Carnatic. 
3. Futty Sing. Amedabad. 
4. Rana of Ghod. 
III, Powtrs 


xiv 


ExrLANATION of the ColoukINd of the MAP. 


III. PowERS at War with the BRrrIs R. | 


1. Poonah Mahrattas 1 - = - Bright GRREx. 
2. Hyder Ally. Myſore - - Pale GREEN. 


IV. TriBuTARIEs to the Poonan MAnRATTAS, 
Rajah of Joinagur. 
Rajah of Joudpour. 
- Oudipour. 


- Narwah. 

- Bahdoriah. 

Part of Bundelcund. 
Mahomed Hyat. Bopaltol. 


I, 
2. 
3 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 


V. NEUTRAL STATES. 


1. Moodajee Boonſlah, the Berar Mahratta. OR AN ck. 
2. Nizamſhaw of Gurry Mundlah, his Tributary. 
3. Bazalet Jung. Adoni. 

4. Nudjuff Cawn. Agra, 

5. Jats, Mewat, Se. 

6. Seiks. Moultan and Sindy. 

7. Part of Bundelcund. 


- 


8. Nizam Ally, Soubah of the Deccan, PuRPLE. 
9. Shaw Allum, Delhi. 

10. Zabeda Cawn. Delhi. 

11. Pattan Rohillas. Furruckabad, 

12, Adjid Sing. Rewan, , 

13. Abdalli. Candahar, &c. 

14. Singboom. 

15. Travancore. 


BLvuE. 


ORaNnGcE and PURPLE. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DEFINITION 
OF 
HIN DO OS T A N; 
With its general Diviſion into Provinces or STAT Es. 
Y HinpoosTAN, Europeans in general have underſtood 
the tract lying between the rivers Ganges and Indus, on the 


eaſt and weſt ; the Thibetian and Tartarian mountains on the north ; 
and the ſea on the ſouth. But, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the extent of 


Hindooſtan proper is much more circumſcribed than theſe limits con- 


vey an idea of, For, although it has indeed the Indus, and the 
mountains of Thibet and Tartary for its weſtern and northern 
boundaries ; yet, on the ſouth, according to the Indian geogra- 
phers, it is bounded by the countries of the Deccan ; fo that the 


whole peninſula * to the ſouth of a line drawn nearly from Balaſore 


* I have called this tract the peninſula in conformity to the general practice; for, property 
ſpeaking, the term can no more be applied to it, than to Turky in Europe. 
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2 
to Broach, is not reckoned Hindooſtan. On the other hand, the 


Ganges was improperly applied as an eaſtern boundary, as it inter- 
ſects, in its general courſe, ſome of the richeſt provinces of the 


empire; whilſt the Burrampooter, which is much nearer the mark, 


as an eaſtern boundary, was utterly unknown. The addition of 
theſe lands to the geographical definition of Hindooſtan, bear, how- 
ever, a trifling proportion to thoſe taken from it in the peninſula. 
In this circumſcribed ſtate, its extent is about equal to France, 
Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, and the Low- 
countries collectively; and the peninſula is about equal to the Bri- 
tiſh iſlands, Spain, and Turky in Europe. 

I ſhall not attempt to trace the various fluctuations of boundary 
that took place in this empire, according as the ſeat of government 
was removed from Gazna to Delhi, to Lahore, to Agra, or to Ca- 
noge, as ſuited the politics of the times. It is ſufficient for my 


| Purpoſe to impreſs on the mind of the reader, that the provinces 


of Hindooſtan proper have ſeldom continued under one head dur- 
ing a period of twenty ſucceſſive years, from the earlieſt hiſtory, 
down to the reign of Acbar in the 16th century. Malwa, Agi- 
mere, Guzerat, and Bengal, were, in turn, independent; and ſome- 
times the empire of Delhi was confined within the proper limits 


of the province itſelf. Nothing leſs could be expected, where ſome 


parts of the empire were 1000 miles diſtant from the feat of Go- 
vernment : and accordingly, the Hiſtory of Hindooſtan is one con- 
tinued leſſon to Kings, not to graſp at too much dominion ; and to 

mankind, to circumſcribe the undertakings of their rulers. 
During the long reign of Acbar in the 16th century, the internal 
regulation of the empire was much attended to. Enquiries were 
ſet on foot, by which the revenne, population, produce, religion, 
arts, and commerce of each individual diſtrict was aſcertained, as 
well as its extent and relative poſition. All theſe interefting and uſe- 
ful particulars, were, by Abul Fazil, collected into a book called the 
AYENEH ACBAREE, or M1RRoR of ACBAR ; and which, to this 
day, 
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day, forms an authentic regiſter of theſe matters. Acbar began by 
dividing HINDOOSTAN PROPER into eleven ſoubahs * or provinces, 
ſome of which were in extent equal to large European kingdoms. 
The ſoubahs were again divided into Circars, and theſe ſub-divided 
into purgunnahs, If I was to apply Engliſh names to theſe divi- 
Gons, I ſhould ſtyle them kingdoms (or vice-royalties) counties, 
and hundreds +. The names of the eleven ſoubahs were Lahore, 
Moultan (including. Sindy) Agimere, Delhi, Agra, Oude, Allaha- 
bad +, Bahar, Bengal, Malwa, and Guzerath. A 12th ſoubah, 
that is, Cabul, was formed out of the countries contiguous to the 
weſtern ſources of the Indus, and included Candahar and Gazna 
and three new ones were erected out of the conqueſts in the Dec- 
can: viz. Berar, Candeiſh, and Amednagur ; in all fifteen. 

A flight inſpection of the map will afford more information 
reſpecting the relative poſitions of theſe ſoubahs to each other, 
and to the adjacent countries, than whole ſheets of writing. 
It may be neceſſary, however, to make a few remarks on the boun- 
daries of thoſe ſoubahs that bordered on the Deccan, in order to 
underſtand the extent of the new conqueſts, | 

Guzerat, then, extended ſouthward to Damaun, where it touch- 
ed on the diſtrict of Baglana, a diviſion of Amednagur, 

Malwa extended to the ſouth of the Nerbudda river; and an 
angle of it touched on Baglana and Candeiſh on the ſouth-weſt and 


| ſouth, and on Berar on the eaſt. The Nerbudda formed the reſt 
of the ſouthern boundary of Malwa, and alſo of Allahabad. The 


government of Bengal extended to Cattack || and along the river 


* It is probable that Acbar might have changed the ET IE of ſome of the old ſou- 
bahs, by adding or taking away certain circars, by way of rendering each province more 
compact, and * provincial capital more centrical to the ſeveral parts of it. 

+ Few circars are of leſs extent than the largeſt Engliſh counties, 

t Called alſo Illahabad. | 

$ Guzerat is by ſome of the Hindoos conſidered as lying without the limits of Hindooſtan. | 
Vide Berar Rajah's letters, | 

Called alſo Cuttack, 
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Mahanada; but the ſoubah of Oriſſa appears not to have been 


formed at that time. 1 

Of the newly erected ſoubahs in the Deccan, * Candeiſh the 
ſmalleſt of them, occupies the ſpace between Malwa on the north, 
Berar on the eaſt, and Amednagur on the weſt and ſouth. 

Berar, according to the preſent definition, has Allahabad and 
Malwa on the north ; Candeiſh and Amednagur on the weſt ; Til- 
lingana and Golconda on the ſouth ; and Oriſſa on the eaſt, I ap- 
prehend that only the weſtern parts of Berar were reduced by Acbar, 

Amednagur , the ſouthmoſt of Acbar's ſoubahs, had Candeiſh 


and Malwa on the north; the Gatte, or Balagat mountains on the 
weſt ; Bejapour (or Viſiapour) and Tellingana on the ſouth ; and 


Berar on the eaſt. The limits of this ſoubah are not defined in 


the Ayeneh Acbaree; and as Acbar had wars in the Deccan dur- 


ing almoſt his whole reign, it may be ſuppoſed that its limits were 
perpetually fluctuating. 
Tellingana, which in the Ayeneh Acbaree is called a circar of 


Berar, was probably poſſeſſed only in part by Acbar. The ancient 
Tellingana, of which Warangole | was the capital, comprehended 


moſt of the tract lying between the Kiſtna and Godavery rivers, 
known now by the name of Golconda. . 
Thus we have a ſtandard for the geographical diviſion of Hin- 


dooſtan proper, in the time of Acbar ; but for the Deccan in gene- 


ral, no authority on record has ever come to my knowledge. It 
appears that Acbar reduced the weſtern ſide of the peninſula as far 


down as the 18th degree of north latitude &: and under his ſuc- 


ceſſors, the whole peninſula, a few mountainous and inacceſſible tracts 


Named by Acbar, Danpe1sH, in honor of Prince Danial ; but at preſent it bears its ol 
name. | 
+ The capital of this ſoubah being originally eſtabliſhed at the city of Amednagur, it gave 
name to the whole province, but the name of the fortreſs of Dowlatabad has in turn ſuperſeded 
it. In like manner the name of Tellingana has now given way to that of Golconda. 

1 Called Arinkill by Feriſhta. | 
9 All the latitudes mentioned in this work being north of the equator; and all the longi- 
tudes eaſt of the meridian of Greenwich ; 1 ſhall in future mention only the terms latitude 
and longitude, leaving the ſpecies of each to be underſtood. | 


only 


* 

only excepted, was either entirely ſubjected, or rendered tributary 
to the throne of Delhi, and formed into one government under the 
name of the Deccan; which name, in its moſt extenſive ſignifica- 
tion, includes the whole peninſula ſouth of Hindooſtan proper. 
However, in its proper and limited ſenſe, I apprehend it means 
only the countries ſituated between Hindooſtan proper, the Carna- 
tic, and Oriſſa; that is, the provinces of Candeiſh, Amednagur, 
Viſiapour, Golconda, and the weſtern part of Berar. 

The Carnatic anciently comprized all that part of the peninſula 
that lies ſouth of the Gondegama * and Tongebroda rivers, from 
the coaſt of Coromandel eaſtward, to the Gaut mountains weſt- 
ward, and was divided into Ba/la Gaut and Payen Gaut, or the 
great and little Gauts + ; the former being the weſtern part, and 
containing the diſtricts of Bednore, Myſore, Coimbetour, &c. now 
the country of Hyder Ally : and the latter, the eaſtern part, or 
the Carnatic according to its preſent definition ; in which Ongole, 
Cudapah, Arcot, Tritchinopoly, Madura, Tanjore, Tinevelly, and 
Marawar are included. N 

Having given this very general idea of the original diviſion of 


India, I ſhall next endeavour to convey an idea of the preſent divi- 


ſion of it, as far as reſpects the principal ſtates, or the powers that 
have appeared on the political theatre ſince the eſtabliſhment of the 
Britiſh influence. ; 


The Britiſh nation poſſeſs, in full ſovereignty, the whole ſoubah 


of Bengal, and the greateſt part of Bahar; I ſay the greateſt part, 


becauſe I believe that there may be ſome purgunnahs on the 
ſouth-weſt of little Nagpour, that were formerly claſſed as be- 
longing to Bahar, but are now in the poſſeſſion of the Mahrat- 
tas. In Oriſſa, we poſſeſs only the diſtricts of Midnapour, 
the reſt being entirely in the hands of the Mahrattas and their tri- 


* Called alſo Gilligama, + Gaut, or Ghaut, ſignifies either a paſs through mountains, 
or a landing place on the bank of a river. In the former ſenſe, the term has been applied to the 
Carnatic, which is divided by ridges of mountains, abounding with paſſes and defiles. 


Es butaries.. 
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butaries. The Britiſh poſſeſſions contain about 1 50,000 ſquare 
Britiſh miles of land, which is about 18,000 more than is con- 
tained in Great Britain and Ireland : and about ten millions of in- 
habitants. 

The natural ſituation of Bengal is dale happy with roſes: 
to ſecurity from the attacks of foreign enemies. On the north and 
eaſt it has no warlike neighbours ; and has, moreover, a formidable 


barrier of mountains, rivers, or extenſive waſtes, towards thoſe 


quarters, ſhould ſuch an enemy ſtart up. On the ſouth is a ſea- 
coaſt, guarded by ſhallows and impenetrable woods, and with only 
one port (and even that of difficult acceſs) in an extent of three hun- 
dred miles. It is on the welt only that any enemy is to be appre- 
hended, and even there the natural barrier is ſtrong; and with its 
population and reſources, aided by the uſual proportion of Britiſh 
troops, Bengal might bid defiance to all that part of Hindooſtan, 
which might find itſelf inclined to become its enemy. Even in 


caſe of invaſions, the country beyond the Ganges would be exempt 


from the ravages of war, and furniſh ſupplies for the general de- 
fence. But, with the whole revenue in our poſſeſſion, the ſeat of 
war will probably be left to our own choice. 

The Nabob of Oude (ſucceſſor to Sujah Dowlah) poſſeſſed the 
whole ſoubah of that name, and the north-weſt part of Allahabad; 


to which, of late years, have been added the eaſtern parts of Delhi 


and Agra, till that time poſſeſſed by a tribe of Afghan Rohillas, 
and by the Jats. The Zemindary of Benares, which includes alſo 
the circars of Gazypour and Chunar, conſtituted a part of the do- 


minions of Oude until the year 1774, when its tribute or quit 


rent of twenty-four lacks was transferred to the Engliſh. This 
Zemindary, which was lately in the hands of Cheet Sing, occupies 
the principal part of the ſpace between Bahar and Oude, fo that 
only a ſmall part of the territory of a latter, touches Bahar on 
the north-weſt, | 

The 
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The dominions of Oude lie on both ſides of the Ganges, occu- 
pying (with the exception of Fizula Cawn's diſtrict of Rampour) 
all the flat country between that river and the northern mountains, 
as well as the principal part of that fertile tract lying between the 
Ganges and Jumna, known by the name of Dooab *, to within 
forty miles of the city of Delhi. In ſhort, the Britiſh nation, 
with their allies and tributaries, occupy the whole navigable courſe 
of the Ganges, from its entry on the plains, to the ſea ; which, by 
its winding courſe, is more than 1350 Britiſh miles, 

The dimenſions of Oude and its dependencies may be reckoned 
360 Britiſh miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and in breadth from 
150 to 180. The capital is Fyzabad on the river Gogra, and very 
near to the ancient city of Audiah or Oude. 

On the ſouth-weſt fide of the Jumna, and contiguous to the 
governments of Oude, Benares, and the Mahrattas, is Bundela, or 
Bundelcund, lately ſubject to Rajah Hindooput, but now divided 
amongſt his deſcendants. It is a hilly tract of more than 100 miles 
ſquare, and contains the famous diamond mines of Panna, and ſome 
ſtrong fortreſſes, amongſt which Callinger is the principal. 

The territories of Adjid Sing are contiguous to Bundelcund on 
the weſt; to the Berar Mahrattas on the ſouth, and to Benares 
on the eaſt. It is nearly of the ſame extent as Bundelcund ; and, 
like that, ſubject to the occaſional depredations of the Mahrattas. 

The territories of the Rajahs of Ghod and Bahdoriah, alſo adjoin 
to the new dominions of Oude on the ſouth of the Jumna river, op- 
poſite Etayah. The former has the Mahrattas on the ſouth, Jeyn- 
agur on the weſt, and Nudjuff Cawn's diſtricts on the north. His 
territory is ſmall ; but within it is fituated the famous fortreſs of 
Gwalior, taken from the Mahrattas by the Britith forces in 1781. 


* Dooab or Doabah ſignifies a tract of land formed by the approximation and j unction of 


* rivers: that formed by the Ganges and Jumna rivers is called by way of eminence Tur 
00AB, e | 
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Contiguous to the weſtern bank of the Ganges, and ſurrounded 

by the dominions of Oude, is a ſmall diſtrict belonging to the Pat- 
tan Rohillas, of which Furruckabad is the capital. It _ little more 
than thirty miles in extent. 
Fizula Cawn, a Rohilla Chief, poſſeſſes the ſmall diſtrict of Ram- 
pour lying at the foot of the mountains beyond the Ganges. He 
is in effect tributary to Oude, by furniſhing his "ow towards an 
eſtabliſhment for the common defence. 

The country of Zabeda Cawn, ſucceſſor to Nijib Dowla, an 
Afghan Rohilla, adjoins to the weſtern bank of the Ganges, and 
to the northern mountains; and extends as far to the weſt as Sir- 
hind, and ſouthward to Delhi; being about 180 miles long from 
eaſt to weſt, and near half as wide. He has the Seiks on his weſ⸗ 
tern frontier; and, till of late years, the Jats on the ſouth. 

Shah Allum, the nominal emperor of Hindooſtan, poſſeſſes the 
city of Delhi, and a ſmall territory round it, which is all that is 
left remaining to the Houſe of Timur *. Nudjuff Cawn has, in 
like manner, the city of Agra; but neither of theſe are of any 
weight in the politics of Hindooſtan. 

The Jats, till within theſe few years, poſſeſſed the principal part 
of the ſoubah of Agra, and for ſome time fixed their capital at the 
city of that name; but they are now diſpoſſeſſed of the Dooab, as 
well as moſt of the open country contiguous to the weſtern bank 
of the Jumna, and have fallen back to the mountainous country 
beyond Mewat. I apprehend that the people named Gees, on 
whom Timur made war in his march from Batnir to nen, 
were a part of the Jats . | . 

The Seiks are the weſternmoſt nation of Hindooſtan: their ter- 
ritories begin at Sirhind, and extend weſtward to the Indus, the 
whole courſe of which from Attock to Sindy, with the low coun- 


* The Houſe of Timur, or Tamerlane, reigned oyer Hindooſtan, with little i interroption, 
more than 330 years. 


4 St. Croix's Life of Timur. 
tries 


191 | 
tries # on both ſides of it, is faid to be in their poſſeſſion : fo 
that their dominions conſiſt generally of the ſoubahs of Lahore (or 
Panjab) Moultan, and Sindy. They are ſaid to conſiſt of a num- 


ber of ſmall ſtates, independent of each other in their internal 


government, but connected by a federal union Tr. 
Timur Shaw, the ſucceſſor of Abdalla, whoſe capital is Can- 


dahar, is in poſſeſſion of Cabul, Seiſtan, and the neighbouring 


countries of Perſia ; which, altogether, form an extenſive kingdom. 
The Indus is the general boundary of the Abdalli to the eaſt. 
This government was erected by Abdalla, one of Nadir Shaw's 
Generals, when his unwieldy empire, like that of Alexander, fell 


to pieces on the demiſe of the conqueror. 


Jeynagur, or Joinagur, a mountainous diſtrict of no great ex- 
tent, is ſituated on the weſt of Agra, and between the diſtricts of 
Ghod and Mewat. It is governed by a Rajah, whoſe capital is 


Joinagur. His vicinity to the Mahrattas has ſubjected his country 


to frequent ravages, but he has never been totally ſubdued by 
them. | | 5 Fe 

Joudpour, or Marwar, adjoins to Jeynagur on the ſouth-weſt, 
and is, in circumſtances, nearly ſimilar to Jeynagur ; with this 
difference, that the diſtri is more extenſive, being near 200 miles 
from northeaſt to ſouthweſt. The river Puddar has its courſe 
through this country, which is a part of the ſoubah of Agimere, 


and for which Marwar is only another name: Meerta is the preſent 
capital, | 


— 


Oudipour, or Cheitore, the country of the Rana, lies on the 


ſouthweſt of Joudpour, and borders on Guzerat and Malwa. 


The celebrated Mr, Jones very ingeniouſly remarks, „ that it is uſual with the Aſiatics 
« to give the ſame names to the countries which lie on both ſides of any conſiderable 
river.“ Thus the province of Sindy is divided by the Indus; Bengal by the Ganges; and 
Pegu by the Irabatty. Probably, the facility of acceſs to either ſide, by means of a navigable 
river and an occaſional inundation, ſubjected each of the diviſions, formed by the courſe of the 
river, to the conſtant depredations of its oppoſite neighbour ; till neceſſity produced a com 


promiſe, which ended in joining them in one community, 


+ Dowe, Verelſt. | 
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F 
The Rajah, like thoſe of Joudpour and Jeynagur, is ſubject either 
to become tributary to, or ſuffer the attacks of the Mahrattas, 


his neighbours. Cheitore was the ancient capital ; a place much ce 


lebrated for its ſtrength, riches, and antiquity, when it was taken 
and deſpoiled by Acbar in 1567: Oudipour is the preſent capital. 
Of the countries of Nagore, Pucanere- Jaſſelmere, Amercot, 
and thoſe bordering on the lower part of the courſe of the river 
Puddar, we know little of at preſent, except that they form a num- 
ber of petty rajahſhips, 
The Mahratta ſtates occupy all the ether parts of Hindooſtan 


proper, and a great part of the Deccan. Malwa, Berar, Oriſſa, 


Candeiſh, and Viſiapour; the principal part of Amednagur, (or 
Dowlatabad) half of Guzerat, and a ſmall part of Agimere, Agra, 
and Allahabad, are comprized within their extenſive empire; which 


extends from ſea to ſea, acroſs the wideſt part of the peninſula; 
and from the confines of Agra northward, to the Kiſtna ſouthward ; 
forming a tract of about 1000 Britiſh miles long, by 700 wide. 


This extenſive country is divided amongſt a number of Chiefs or 
Princes, whoſe obedience to the Paiſhwa, or Head, is, like that of the 
German Princes to the Emperor, merely nominal at any time ; and, in 


ſome caſes, an oppoſition of intereſts begets wars, not only between the 
members of the empire themſelves, but alſo between the members 


and the Head. In fact, they are ſeldom confederated but on occa- 
ſions that would unite the moſt diſcordant ſtates; that is, for their 
mutual defence: for few occaſions of foreign conqueſts or plunder, 
are of magnitude enough to induce them to unite their armies, 
Was I inclined, I want ability, to particularize the poſſeſſions 
and ſituations of all the Chiefs that compoſe the Mahratta ſtate. 
I ſhall therefore attempt only to mention the principal ones, or 


Tuch as have appeared on the theatre of the preſent war, 


The Paiſhwa, who is the nominal Head of the whole, reſides at 


Poonah, which is ſituated at the ſouthweſt extreme of the empire, 


and within a hundred miles of Bombay. He poſſeſſes the principal 


part 
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part of Viſiapour, Baglana, Dowlatabad (or Amednagur) the ſouth- 
ern part of Candeiſh, and a ſmall part of Guzerat. His portion of 
the Deccan is naturally very ſtrong, particularly on the weſt fide 
towards the ſea, where a ſtupendous wall of mountains, called the 
Gauts, riſes abruptly from the low country, called the Concan * ; 
ſupporting, in the nature of a terrace, a vaſt extent of fertile and 


_ populous plains, which are ſo much elevated as to render the air 


cool and pleaſant. 
The Paiſhwah's country, together with that of his immediate 


dependents and vaſſals, extends generally along the coaſt from the 


diſtricts of Goa, to Cambay. Southward, he borders on Hyder 
Ally; and eaſtward on the Nizam and the Rajah of Berar. On the 


north, he has Sindia and Holkar. 


Sindia and Holkar divide by much the largeſt part of the rich 


and extenſive ſoubah of Malwa. The former alſo poſſeſſes the 
northern part of Candeiſh, including the city of Burhanpour; and 


the northeaſt parts of Guzerat. On the north, his poſſeſſions in 


| Malwa extend to Narwah, and to within 120 miles of the frontier 
of Oude T. His capital is Ougein (or Ugein) near the ancient 


city of Mundu, the capital of the Chilligee Kings of Malwa; and 
from whom both he and Holkar are faid to be deſcended. Holkar's 
capital is Indoor, about thirty miles on the weſt of Ougein. Gun- 
gadar Punt poſſeſſes the diſtrict of Calpy, which borders on the 


Jumna (and, of courſe, on the new dominions of the Nabob of 


Oude) eaſtward ; and on Sindia weſtward. And Ballagee, brother 
to Gungadur, has the diſtri of Sagur, which lies between Sindia's 
eaſtern boundary and Bundelcund. Neither of theſe diſtricts are 
equal, in extent, to the principality of Wales. 

The Berar Rajah, Moodagee Boonſlah, poſſeſſes generally the 
ſoubahs of Berar and Oriſſa. On the weſt, his territories border 


* Or Cockun, 
+ During the preſent war, Colonel Camac penetrated from mat fide to the city of Si- 
rong, more than 100 miles within Sindia's frontier, 
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on the Paiſhwah's ; on the ſouth, on the Nizam's ; and on the north, 


on Mahomed Hyat's (a Pattan Rajah) Nizam Shaw's, and Ajid Sing's. 
On the eaſt, his territories in Oriſſa thruſt themſelves between the 
Britiſh poſſeſſions in Bengal, and thoſe in the northern * circars ; 
lo as to occupy near 180 miles of the country adjacent to the ſea, 
and, of courſe, to break the continuity of our poſſeſſions on the 
ſea coaſt. Moodajee's dominions are very extenſive, being from 
eaſt to weſt 600 Britiſh miles, and 2 50 from north to ſouth. He 
does not poſſeſs all this in full ſovereignty; for Cattack, Ruttun- 


pour, and Sumbulpour are little more than tributary, and are go- 


verned by his brother Bembajee. We know leſs of the interior 


parts of Berar, than of moſt other countries in Hindooſtan ; but, 


by what we do know, it does not appear to be either populous or 
rich. Nagpour is the preſent capital +, and the reſidence of Moo- 
dajee ; and it is ſituated about midway between Bengal and Bom- 
bay 

Cattack, the capital of Oriſſa, is a nal of conſequence on the 
river Mahanada, as it lies in the only road between Bengal and the 
northern circars ; and the poſſeſſion of this city and its dependen- 
cies, gives the Berar Rajah more conſequence in the eyes of the 
Bengal government, than even his extenſive domain and centrical 
poſition in Hindooſtan, 


Rajah Nizam Shaw, of Gurry Mundlah or Baundhoo, is dee 
to Berar. 


Futty Sing Guicawar (or Gwicker) who has been our ally dariog 


the Mahratta war, has, by us, been put in poſſeſſion of Amedabad 
and Cambay, together with the diſtricts in general bordering on and 


* 


* 'Theſe circars, or provinces, were ori inally denominated from their poſition in reſpe& 


to Madras, on which they depend: and the term northern circars has at length been adopted 
by the Engliſh in general. 


+ Shawpour was the ancient capital, according to Ferithta.. The Ayeneh Acbaree ſays 


that Berar was formerly named Weravatit; and it is remarkable that Pliny mentions the ſame 
country under the name of Varetate; and ye that it is Og in cavalry and infantry, but 


keeps no-elephants for war. 
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lying north of the river Mihie; which river ſerves as a common 


boundary between his diſtrict of Amedabad, and ours of Broach. 

Theſe are the principal of the countries reduced into the form 
of governments by the Mahrattta Chiefs: but ſo habituated are 
they to rapine and plunder, that few of the neighbouring ſtates, 
but have, at one period or other, felt and acknowledged their 
power. Bengal and Bahar were, for a conſiderable time, ſubjected 
to a regular tribute; and the Carnatic, Myſore, the Nizam's 
provinces, the Dooab, Bundelcund, and the ſouthern parts of Delhi, 


-have been frequently overrun. However, the power of the Mah- 


rattas appears to have been on the decline, for the laſt twenty years. 
Shut out of Bengal, the upper provinces *, and the Carnatic by the 
Britiſh arms, and out of Myſore by Hyder's, their field of action 
has been much circumſcribed ; and the preſent war 1 the Britiſh 
power has diſcovered their weakneſs to all Hindooſtan. 
Of the five northern circars, Cicacole, Rajamundry, Ellore, and 
Condapilly +, are in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh ; and Guntoor is 
in the hands of the Nizam. The four firſt occupy the ſea coaſt 
from the Chilka lake on the confines of Cattack, to the northern 
bank of the Kiſtna river; forming, comparatively, a long, narrow 
flip of country, 350 miles long, and from 3o to 70 wide. The 
nature of the country is ſuch as to be eaſily defenſible againſt an 
Indian enemy, it having a barrier of mountains and extenſive foreſts 


on one ſide, and the ſea on the other, the extremities only being 


open. Its greateſt defect is in point of relative ſituation to Bengal 
and Madras, it being 350 Britiſh miles from the firſt, and 250 


from the latter; ſo that the troops deſtined to prote& it, cannot 
be reckoned on, for any prefling ſervice that may ariſe at either 
preſidency. The circars, in point of ſtrictneſs, appertain partly to 


Golconda (or the Deccan) and partly to Oriſſa; and are held of 
the Nizam on condition of paying him a regular tribute. 


* Thoſe of the Nabob of Oude. + Condapilly circar is written in the revenue books, 
Muſtapha-Nuggur; and Guntoor Mortizanagur. | | 


The 
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The poſſeſſions of the Nizam, or ſoubah of the Deccan (the 
deſcendant of the famous Nizam al Muluck) comprize the province 
of Golconda, and the eaſtern part of Dowlatabad ; that is, the an- 
cient province of Tellingana, or Tilling, fituated between the 


lower parts of the courſes of the Kiſtna and Godavery rivers. 
The Nizam has the Paiſhwah, or the Poonah Mahratta on the 


weſt ; the Berar Mahratta on the north ; the northern circars on 


the eaſt; and the Carnatic, Bazalet Jung, and Hyder Ally on the 


ſouth. I am not perfectly clear in my idea of his weſtern boundary, 


which, during his wars with the Mahrattas, was ſubje& to conti- 
nual fluctuation : but I underſtand generally that the river Beemah 
and the Viſiapour mountains form his preſent boundary, from the 
Kiſtna, weſtwards to within 130 miles of Poonah; from which 


point it falls 7 to the banks of the Godavery river, below Au- 


rungabad : and that the Godavery itſelf forms nearly his northern 
boundary. His capital is Hyderabad, or Bagnagur, ſituated on the 
Mouſfli river, near the famous fortreſs of Golconda. 

The diſtricts of Adoni and Rachore are in the hands of Bazalet 
Jung (brother to the Nizam) but are held of the Nizam. The 
Sourapour, or Sollapour Rajah, on the weſt of the Beemah river, 
together with ſome other Rajahs, are his tributaries. 

Probably the Nizam's own proper domains, excluſive of his tri- 
butaries and feudatories, are not in extent more than 280 miles in 


length, by 160 wide. Till he took poſſeſſion of the Guntoor cir- 


car in 1780, his dominions no where touched on the ſea coaſt. 

The Guntoor * circar occupies the ſpace between Condapilly, 
the ſouthmoſt of our four circars, and the northern part of the 
Carnatic ; extending along the ſea coaſt of the bay of Bengal 
near fifty miles. The poſſeſſion of this diſtrict to the Engliſh, 
would have been extremely eligible, as well, for the purpoſe of 
ſhutting out the French nation from the Deccan, as to keep open 


Called alſo Mortizanagur and Condavir. 
5 5 a com- 


[49%] 
a communication with the northern circars,” and to preſerve the 


continuity of our poſſeſſions, and thoſe of our allies. 
The dominions of the Nabob of Arcot, or the Carnatic, com- 


mence on the ſouth of the Guntoor circar, and extend along the 


whole coaſt of Coromandel to Cape Comorin. It muſt be under- 
ſtood that I mean here to include Tanjore, Marrawar, Tritchino- 
poly, Madura, and Tinevelly ; all being appendages of the Carna- 
tic. Under this deſcription, the Carnatic is not leſs than 570 
Britiſh miles in length from north to ſouth, but no where more 


than 110 wide, and commonly no more than 80. Such a long 


narrow tract of country, bordered by an active and powerful ene- 
my, muſt always be ſubject either to have its diſtant provinces cut 


off from its aſſiſtance, or, by dividing its force for their ſeparate 
defence, endanger the ſafety of the whole. 


The Britiſh poſſeſſions in the Carnatic are confined to the tract 
called the Jaghire, which does not extend much more than forty 
miles round Madras. 

The .dominions of Hyder Ally, who formerly ſhared the Car- 
natic with the Nabob of Arcot, and now conteſts the remainder, 
begin on the weſt of the ridge of mountains beyond Dalmacherry, 
Sautgud, and Attore; and extend ſouthward to Travancore and 
Madura; northward to Soonda and Viſiapour, (inveloping Adonls 
the territory of Bazalet Jung) northeaſtward to Guntoor and On- 
gole ; and weſtward to the ſea, They comprehend, generally, the 
provinces of Myſore, Bednore, Coimbettore, Canaree, and Dindi- 
oul ; beſides his late conqueſts to the northward, which are Chit. 
teldroog, Harponelly, Sanore-Bancapour, ROJdropgs Gutti, Con- 


danore, Canoul, and Cuddapah. 


Hyder's preſent territory exceeds very conſiderably, both in ex- 


tent and revenue, that of his rival the Nabob of Arcot ; but pro- 
bably it will, for a long time, require a Prince of Hyder's talents, 


to prevent a ſtate, compoſed of ſuch diſcordant parts, from falling 
to pieces. It appears not improbable, that, on Hyder's death, the 
_ diviſion 
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WiviGon, of the peninſula will undergo a conſiderable change; in 
which caſe, the Mahrattas may become nearer neighbours to us, Man 
they are at preſent. 

The dimenſions of Hyder's territories are at leaſt 400 Britiſh 
miles in length from north to ſouth, and in breadth from 290 to 
130; he having by much the largeſt ſhare of the peninſula, 

If an Engliſhman caſts his eye over the map, and compares the 
extent of the dominions of the Mahrattas and of Hyder Ally 
collectively, with thoſe of Great Britain and her allies, his pride 
will hardly ſuffer, on the reſult of the'compariſon. Without en- 
tering into the abſtract queſtion concerning the propriety or ne- 
ceſſity of the war, or the probable conſequences of it, we muſt 
at leaſt allow, that the exertions, which have been made towards 
the ſupport of it, have been aſtoniſhing. One army ſent from the 
banks of the Ganges acroſs the continent, to counteract the deſigns 
of the French in the Deccan, and another to reſtore our drooping 
affairs in the Carnatic, are wonderful efforts; and will live in hiſ- 
tory, when the effects of them may ceaſe to be felt. 
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O great an extent of country is contained in this map, and the 
quality of the materials is ſo various in different parts, that it 


became neceſſary, in order to prevent confuſion, to divide the ac- 


count of its conſtruction into ſeparate ſections, agreeable to the na- 
tural diviſion of the country; and, in ſome meaſure, to the nature 
of the materials. It is accordingly divided into fix ſections: 

The firſt contains the ſea coaſts and iſlands. 

The ſecond, the ſurveyed tract on the ſide of Bengal ; or that 
occupied by the Ganges and its principal branches, as far weſt as 
the city of Agra. 

The third, the tract occupied by the Indus and its branches. 

The fourth contains the tract between the Kiſtna river and the 
countries traverſed by the Ganges and EE that 1s to fay, the 
middle parts of India. 

The fifth contains the peninſula ſouth of the Kiſtna : and 

The ſixth, the countries ſituated between Hindooſtan and 


China; namely, Thibet, Bootan, _ Pegu, Aracan, Ava, and 


part of Siam. 

But, before I procecd to the e of the conſtruction of the 
map, it will be neceſſary to explain the itinerary meaſure adopted 
in places where no ſurveys have been taken. The uſual meaſure of 
this kind in Hindooſtan is the c, or crores, commonly eſtimated 


at two Britiſh ſtatute miles. I have not been able to get the true 


length of the coſs, as fixed by Acbar and other Emperors ; and, even 

if I had, it would be of no uſe in the preſent enquiry, as all my ' 

Hindooſtanny itineraries and tables are in computed coſſes. 
BD: I ſhall 


* 
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I ſhall bring into one view ſuch accounts of eſtimated diſtances A 
in coſſes, as I have the means of comparing with known diſtances, I 
in order to determine the proportion between the coſs and a part | 
of a great circle on the globe. 


TAvERNIER's Account of Cossts. 


True hor, Horizontal 


Eft, Coſſes diſtance in diſt. of a coſs 
| Geog. miles inGeog. miles 
From Surat to Noopour 44 —— 57 — 1,31 
Burhanpour to Sirong 101 —— 190 — 1,9 
Sirong to Agra -= 106 — 190 — 1,8 
Agra to Allahabad 138 —— 220 — 1,6 Jin 
Allahabad to Benares 46 —— 61: — 1,3 8 
Benares to Patna = 70 — 119 — 1,7 "1,5 
Surat to Amedabad d Vi 
Delhi to Agra = 638 à—ͤ—é 90 — 1,3 
Aurungabad toMaſu- 4 65 
lipatam | YT WY 75 


By MS. Itineraries in my Poſſeſſion. 


Allahabad to Fyzabad 62 —— 81 —— 1,3) J; 
Delhi to Lucknow 1322 — 2105 —— 1,6 | the acs 
Allahabad to Benares 37 — 614 —— 1,65 31,475 
Allahabad to Agra 149 — 220 — 1,5 | 
Agra to Delhi - 76 — 90 — 1,2} 


Taking the medium of the whole, a coſs in horizontal diſtance 
will be nearly a Geographical mile and a half. But if we reject 
the diſtance between Burhampour, Sirong, and Agra, which 
ſeems to be out of the ordinary rule (as Tavernier himſelf remarks 
that the coſſes there, are much longer than any where elſe) the me- 
dium will be 1, 43, or juſt 42 coſſes to a degree of a great circle. 
This is the reſult of the compariſon of the eſtimated coſs with 
menſuration: but it muſt be obſerved that moſt of the examples 
quoted here, are from the northern parts vf the empire; and that it 
appeared on the conſtruction of the Deccan, that no more than 1,4 
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could be allowed to the coſs in that part; that is, 43 to a degree. 
But, as we have few meaſured lines in the Deccan, I have adhered 


to the above proportion of 42 coſſes to a degree, and have conſtructed 


the ſcale in the map accordingly... And this horizontal coſs, with 


the allowance of one in ſeven for the windings of the road, brings 


the coſs on ordinary roads to one ſtatute mile and nine tenths, or 
190 miles to 100 coſſes. | 

M. D'Anville concludes his enquiry “ into the length of the coſs, 
by determining the number in a degree, on a medium, to be 37; but 
it muſt be obſerved, that he had no meaſured lines with which he 
could compare his eſtimated diſtances. On the other hand, in the 
reſpective diſtances of Candahar, Cabul, and Attock, as deſcribed 
by him, each degree contains 47 of Tavernier's coſſes. 


* Eclairciſſemens, p. 14. 
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The SEA CoasTs and ISLANDS. 


\ALcuTTA is the point I ſhall ſet out from, as well from its 
being determined by ſeveral obſervations of longitude and la- 
titude, as from its having a meaſured line of conſiderable extent 
ſtretching from it both to the eaſt and weſt. I ſhall firſt purſue the 


route weſtward to the mouth of the Indus, and then return to 


Balaſore, and go eaſtward to the entrance of the ſtrait of Malacca. 
Calcutta, the capital of the Britiſh poſſeſſions in India, as being 
the reſidence of the General Council, has its citadel placed in lati- 
tude 22* 33“ north; and in longitude, by a medium of the obſerva- 
tions of four different gentlemen, 88 28“ eaſt from Greenwich “. 
Balaſore, fituated about 101 Geographical miles + S. W. from 


Calcutta, is the moſt weſtern point determined by the land ſurvey; 
but, Capt. Ritchie's marine ſurvey having been extended to Point 


Palmiras, and as I conſider it as being little inferior, in point of 
exactneſs, to the land one, I [hall take Point Palmiras, as if deter- 
mined by menſuration, from the neareſt place of obſervation, 


Calcutta. Its latitude is 20* 44, and longitude 87* 2“. In the 


ſpace between Point Palmiras and Madras, which contains 
6 degrees 33 minutes of longitude , no obſervation has 


Hon. Thomas Howe 88? 33 Medium 


Reon Ar v ⁰˙̃à 28 
Mr. Mage - - - - 88. 24 8827 45” 
| Capt. Ritchie = - = 88, 26 
To which may be added the French obſervation at Ghyretty, which is 1' eaſt from 
Calcutta — - — — -: 38. 29 


+ I have made uſe of Geographic miles, or thoſe of 60 to a degree, in the account of the 
conſtruction of the map; and of Britith ſtatute miles in giving the comparative extent of 
countries. They are diſtinguiſhed by G. miles, and B. miles. 

t Longitude of Madras by the Hon. Thomas Howe's ob.. - - 80? 29 

Of Point Palmiras, inferred from Calcutta - - - - - - 87. 2 


Difference 6, 33 
been 
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been taken by which the intermediate longitudes may be corrected. 
However, the direction of the coaſts are generally favorable for 
aſcertaining the principal points to ſome degree of exactneſs, by 
means of the bearing of the compaſs and difference of latitude. 
Accordingly, Capt. Ritchie, in 1770 and 1771, by direction of the 
Bengal Government, took a ſeries of bearings and diſtances, which he 


corrected by the latitudes, along the whole coaſt between Point 
Palmiras and Madras; an interval of near 600 G. miles. The re- 


ſult gave 6* 34 difference of longitude ; that is, within 1 minute 


of the obſervations; and we may therefore infer that the ſituations. 


of Maſulipatam, Viſagapatam, Ganjam, and, in general, all the 
places along the coaſt, differ but little from the truth. 

But, as accounts of actual menſuration of ſome particular parts 
of this coaſt have ſince come to hand, I ſhall ſtate them in detail, 
as well for the uſe of future Geographers, as to compare, and, in 
ſome caſes, to corroborate the whole ſeries. 


A line from Maſulipatam to Coringo was meaſured by Major 


Stevens, and the difference of longitude in conſequence found to 


JJ ow 1 4 
Mr. Ritchie's account made it - - 1.9 | 
Here it muſt be noted, that in this particular place the coaſt runs 
in a direction of 6 points from the meridian; and, conſequently, 
the diſtance could not be corrected by the obſervations of latitude. 
Between Viſagapatam and Jagarnaut Pagoda, an interval of about 
180 G. miles, the bearings by compaſs, and diſtance by a Peram- 
bulator, were taken by Major Polier in 1759 th and the reſult gave 
the difference of longitude - - - - =- 2 16“ 30“ 


By Capt. Ritchie — 3 18. 00 


Not that Major Polier's bearings and 8 agree entirely with 


particular ſurveys made by others, in places which he paſſed 


* On his return to Bengal with Col. Ford from the Maſulipatam expedition. 


through; 


22 J 
through; for inſtance, Lieut. Cridland places Nizambadda and 
Nowpara from each other — N. 49“ E. — 24,4 G. miles 


Polier = = 43. 45 — 25, 5 
And another map, - = 47. — — 24,0 


And again, 
From Ganjam to Jagarnaut Pagoda, 


By Mr. Polier N 58 E. — 46,75 
Capt. Ritchie 61. 30 — 46,75 
Capt. Campbell - - - 55. 10. — 46 


However, it is very certain that Major Polier's meaſured line 
by land, and Capt. Ritchie's bearings and diſtances by ſea, dif- 
fered on the whole only a mile and half in longitude, and half 
a degree in the angle of bearing. No doubt, if an aCtual ſurvey 
was taken, we ſhould find ſome of the intermediate diſtances too 
long, and others too ſhort, both in Polier's and Ritchie's; but, one 
error balancing the other, they both come out nearly alike upon 
the whole. 

As the detail of the coaſt between Jagarnaut and Viſagapatam 
is taken from the plans of different perions, I here ſubjoin an ac- 
count of it: 

From Jagarnaut to Ganjam, is from Captain William Campbell: 
and from Ganjam to Poondy, from Mr. Cotsford. 

From Poondy there is a break in the materials for the coaſt, till 
we come to Nowparah ; which is ſupplied by Major Polier's route 
from that place to Parſumbah, in Mr. Cotsford's. 

From Nowparah to Cicacole, is from Lieut.  Cridland,; and the 
remainder to Viſagapatam from Capt. Ritchie. 

From Viſagapatam to Yanam, the figure of the coaſt is alſo 
from Capt. Ritchie : from thence to Maſulipatam chiefly from Major 

Stevens: and from thence to Madras, Capt. Ritchie's entirely. 
a N 


1 

It is proper to remark, that the whole difference of longitude 
between Calcutta and Madras, in M. D' Anville's and D' Apres) 
maps, comes within a few miles of the truth, as they were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the obſervations taken at Ghyretty and Pondicherry: but 
their maps are exceeding faulty in the detail. op 

The longitude of Madras, or Fort St. George, was aſcertained, 
by the Hon. Mr. Howe's obſervation in 1755, to be 80 29, and 
its latitude taken on ſhore is 135 5. Pondicherry, by the Connoyy- 
ſance de Temps is placed in 79" 57 ; and the difference of longi- 
tude between them, according to the charts, being 33 minutes, 
brings the obſervations to agree within a minute of a degree. 
From Pondicherry to Devicotta, the difference of longitude by the 
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charts, is 6 minutes weſt; and, as the whole diſtance is only about 
44 G. miles, and the bearing nearly meridional, no great error 
can be ſuppoſed. This brings the longitude of Devicotta to 
79* 51, = 
From Devicotta to Tritchinopoly, a meaſured line was drawn 
by way of Tanjore by Mr. John Barker, and the difference of lon- 
gitude found, being 1* 4 welt, places Tritchinopoly in 78* 47' lon- 
gitude. Its latitude is 10* 49. From thence to Madura was 
meaſured by Montreſor, and the difference of longitude given was 
20' 30“; by which Madura muſt be in lon. 7826“ 30“. Laſtly, 
by the ſurveys taken in the countries of Madura and Tinevelly by 
order of Col. Call, the difference of longitude between Madura 
and Cape Comorin is 36' 30“, which brings the cape in 77* 50. 
Now, as there is nearly a degree of weſterly variation of the needle 
between Madras and Cape Comorin, it will have the effe& of leſ- 
ſening the difference of longitude between them, by at leaſt 3 mi- 
nutes of a degree; and by that means make the longitude of the 


cape 77* 53. And this I take to be the true longitude of it. Its 
latitude Is about 7* 57. . 


* M. Gentil's obſervation in 1769 gave 79 53, or 4 minutes more weſterly than the Con, 
de Temps. ; | 
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Until Mr. Dalrymple furniſhed me with materials for fixing the 
longitude of Cape Comorin, by means of the meaſured lines above- 
mentioned between Devicotta and Madura, the difference of longi- 
tude between Madras and the Cape, was variouſly, and in all caſes 
erroneouſly deſcribed. For inſtance, 


M. D'Anville made it hs 1 
Nt. Orr 6 4 3 
And M. D'Apres = _ 6 3. 3 
But the trath appears to be _ = 42 2. 36 


ſo that the neareſt of the above calculations, is 27“ from the 
truth. 

The particulars of the coaſt between Madras and Cape Comorin 
are from various hands. The ſurvey of the Company's lands (or 
Jaghire) extends beyond Sadras. From thence to Point Calymere 
is from M. D'Apres; and from thence to Tondi, chiefly from my 
own obſervations in 1763 and 1764. Tondi itſelf is laid down by 

a ſurvey from Tritchinopoly and Madura. From Tondi to Good- 
water iſland is from actual ſurveys of Major Stevens's: thence to 
Tutacorin from Mr. Delafield's curſory ſurvey : and the remainder 
to Cape Comorin, is from Col. Call's AP of Tinevelly, inlerted 1 in 
Mr. Orme's Hiſtory. 

Between Cape Comorin and Cochin, in lat. 9* 58“, M. D'Anville's, 
and other maps, allow 125 difference of longitude, weſt ; which, 
taken from 77* 537, leaves 76* 28' for the longitude of Cochin. 
The Rev. Mr. Smith's obſervation in 1776, places Cochin in 76* 26' 
zo“, which is only 1' 30“ more weſterly than what 1 is given by the 
bearing. 

After the coincidence of theſe facts, it can nn be doubted 
that the longitude of Cape Comorin, taken at 77* 53“, is right; for 
whether we take it by the interſection of the two bearing lines, 
drawn from the places of obſervation, Pondicherry and Cochin ; or 
ſimply by either of the bearing lines, corrected by the latitude ; 
the 


3 
the reſult will be the ſame to two minutes of a degree, or le: ; 
an approximation ſeldom to be attained, in caſes of this kind, 

In the map, Cochin (or at leaſt the ſtrand of it) is placed in 76* 
27. Between it and Bombay, an extent of near 600 G. miles, 
we have neither ſurveys, nor obſervations of longitude to correct 
any of the intermediate points: for the obſervation at Goa can 
hardly be deemed an exception, when it is known to differ 32 
from the longitude deduced from the obſervations at Bombay : and 
this deduction is founded on the bearings of a coaſt of about 120 
G. miles in extent, nearly ſtraight, and in a direction only 25 de- 
grees from the meridian, Moreover, the bearing is corroborated 
by many authorities, amongſt which are thoſe of Meſſts. D'Anville 
and D'Apres. | 

Taking Cochin at 76% 27 „and Bombay at oth. o *, the differ- 
ence of longitude by obſervation will be 3* 45 weſt. Now, M. 
D'Anville, without any attempt towards correcting the longitude 
(as he was not furniſhed with any obſervation on that fide of India, 
ſave the one at Goa) makes it 3* 5o' 30, or only 3 30“ different 
from the obſervation, M. D'Apres' makes it 4* 12', or 25 greater 
than by the obſervations, It muſt be obſerved that there is nearly 
a degree and a half of weſterly variation + on this coaſt ; which, if 
allowed, brings M. D'Apres' difference of longitude to the ſame as 
that by obſervation. Whether or not, he allowed it, I cannot de- 
termine, | | 


= © The hon. T. Howe took two obſervations of Fell pſes of Jupiter's firſt ſatellite i in 1762, at 


Bombay, by which longitude r 7 36 
| And - - - 73:40 
The Rev. Mr. Smith in "orb made i it . - . — 72 


Medium 72 40 | 
But by a as of the engraver, Bombay is placed in 72? 38' 400, or 1' 20” farther to the 


welt than was intended. The latitude is 5 - - 182 57 
+ Variation at Goa in 1763 6 - 0 1* 50 
at Tellicherry WS 4 3 
at Cochin - — - 5 1 
at C. Comorin G . 
1777 at Anjenga — 0 1 12 
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M. D'Anville comes nearer than could be expected in ſo great an 
extent of ſpace; and I think, upon the whole, we may conclude 
that there 1s very little diſcordance between the obſervations, ſurveys, 
and charts of the coaſts, between Madras and Bombay. 

The obſervation of longitude at Goa, recorded in the connoiſſance 
de Temps, (73* 45) has been made uſe of by all the late Geogra- 
phers, in fixing the longitudes on the weſt of India; it being the 
only one that had been made on the weſt of Pondicherry, till the 
year 1762. By whom it was taken, or in what manner, I am to- 
tally ignorant. And to allow it any degree of credit, we muſt re- 
ject, not only the obſervations at Bombay and Cochin ; but alſo the 
meaſured lines between Divicottah and Cape Comorin. 

I have followed M. D'Apres' general outline of the coaſt of Ma- 
Jabar ; but have corrected it in many particulars by the aid of MSS. 
furniſhed by my friend Mr. Dalrymple, and others. 

It is very much to be lamented that there are no obſervations of 
longitude, to correct the bearing of a coaſt of ſo large an extent as 
that between Cochin and Bombay; or that a meaſured line was not 
drawn acroſs ſome part of the peninſula ; as for inſtance, between 
Madras and Mangalore. I underſtand, the diſtance between Ma- 
dras and Ooſcotta, which is more than half way over, is already 
meaſured : ſo that there remains only about 150 G. miles between 
Ooſcotta and Mangalore. This, however, can hardly be expec= 
ted, whilſt Hyder Ally continues maſter of Myſore and its depen- 
dencies. But the longitude on the Malabar coaſt, it is hoped, will 
ſoon be aſcertained by means of the time keepers on board the Eaſt 
India Company's ſhips, as they are now coming much into uſe; 
and as the nature of the navigation on that coaſt, affords frequent 
opportunities of taking regular ſeries of obſervations. 

For my own part, I have little doubt of the truth of the intermediate 
fituations between Cochin and Bombay, yet poſitive proofs are always 
to be deſired, and ſought after, although we may be in poſſeſſion 

of the ſtrongeſt preſumptive ones, or the beſt grounded deductions. 
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By the obſervations of longitude at Madras, Pondicherry, Co- 
chin, and Bombay, it appears that the peninſula has hitherto been 
repreſented about 46 miles of longitude wider than it really is *, 
and of this exceſs 39“ are already accounted for between Madras 
and Cape Comorin ; M. D'Anville's chart making 4* 15, and mine 


only 2* 36“ difference of longitude. See page 24. 


Bombay is the weſtermoſt point in the map, that is fixed by an 
obſervation of longitude. A ſurvey of the Gulf of Cambay, and 
coaſt of Guzerat, from St. John's Point to Diu Point, has been taken 
by Lieut. Skynner, by order of the Preſidency of Bombay; and the 


fame has been done of Salſette Iſland, including Baſſeen ; but un- 


fortunately the interval between Baſſeen and St. John's Point (about 
42 G. miles) has been omitted. I have therefore been under the 
neceſſity of taking the bearing from M. D'Apres, who makes it 
about N. by W. The difference of latitude is known to be about 38 


minutes; and the bearing being ſo nearly meridional, there cannot 


be much error, if any, in the difference of longitude. The lon- 
gitude of this Point, thus deduced from Bombay, is 54 23 : and 
that of Surat, by the ſurvey from the Point, 72* 45". 

Diu Point is placed according to the longitude given by Lieut. 
Skynner's Survey from St. John's Point, which places it in 69* 47 

From Diu Point to Cape Mons, beyond the mouth of the Sinde, 
the bearing is taken from the medium of three charts, furniſhed 
by Mr. Dalrymple; and appears to be No. 41* 20' W +; and the 
diſtance, corrected by the latitudes of Diu Point and Cape Mons, 
the former of which is 20* 44, and the latter 4 25 7 30", gives 


| B. D' Anville. Rennell. 
Bombay — 71 47 — 72 40 
Madras - - - 80. 22 —— 80. 29 


. 
| Difference —- 46 
+ By Capt. Maſcall's Chart Noe. 439? 4 W. 


Capt. W. Smith's 1 41. 20 . 


Capt. Simmons's - * = | 42: 20 N. 4 20 W. 
1 Capt. Simmons's obſervaticn 250 6“ oo” 

Capt. Clements's 23. 7 30 Medium 

Capt. Cotton's - - 25. 9 00 }25? 7 30” 


2 TDs 7 $0.80 
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3* 58 difference of longitude, weſt; and conſequently that of Cape 
Mons 65* 49“. M. D'Anville places this Cape 1510 more eaſtwardly, 
or in 66˙ 50', and Bombay in 71* 47'; making the difference of 
| longitude between them 4* 57', inſtead of 6* 51', as given in my 
map: and this difference of near two degrees in ſeven, makes a 
great alteration in the figure of the coaſt between Surat and the 
mouth of the Sinde, or Indus: the peninſula of Guzerat being 
much larger than was formerly ſuppoſed, the gulph of Sinde (or 
Cutch) much ſmaller ; and the Delta of the Indus projecting into 
the ſea, inſtead of receding from it, 

All the particulars of the weſtern coaſt of Guzerat, and the 
mouth of the Sinde, are copied from the abovementioned MS, 
charts of Mr. Dalrymple's : and conſequently the whole coaſt from 
St. John's Point to Cape Mons, 1s deſcribed from new materials. 

I now return to Balaſore. 

From Balaſore, eaſtward to Chittigong, the diſtance has been 
determined by the inland ſurvey; and the figure of the coaſts and 
inlets by Captain Ritchie's Sea Survey. The difference of longi- 
tude between the towns of Balaſore and Chittigong (or Iſlamabad) 
is 4* 57 eaſt; and, it is worthy of remark, that the diſtance by 
Capt. Ritchie's marine ſurvey, agreed with the meaſurement on 
ſhore, to within two miles and a half. 

The charts as late as the year 1752, repreſented the difference 
of longitude between theſe two places, to be only 3* 48' ; that is» 
1* 5 leſs than the truth. And this diminution of the longitude, 
whilſt the difference of latitude continued right, gave the ſea coaſt 
between the mouths of the Ganges, a direction of two points, or 
222 degrees more northwardly than the truth; which doubtleſs oc- 
caſioned the loſs of many ſhips, who truſted to the informa- 
tion. 

From Iſlamabad, in lengitude 91 55 latitude 22* 20, the coaſts 
of Aracan and Pegu take a S. 8. E. courſe to Cape Negrais, the 
extreme point of Pegu to the ſouth weſt ; the latitude of which is 

: under 
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under 16 degrees, and diſtance from Iſlamabad about 420 G. miles. 
The outline of this whole coaſt has been traced by Captain Ritchie, 
under the ſame direction, and in the ſame manner, as the coaſts on 
the weſt ſide of the Bay. He made the difference of longitude 
2 32 eaſt from Iſlamabad; placing Cape Negrais in 94 27“ *. 
Mr. Dalrymple, who has taken uncommon pains to aſcertain the 
bearing of this coaſt, from journals, and a variety of ſketches and 
remarks, makes the difference of longitude 2* 34, or only 2' dif- 
ferent from Mr. Ritchie. The reſult of this laborious enquiry 
corrected by a nicely diſcriminating judgment, corroborates, in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, Capt. Ritchie's calculation ; and affords a degree 
of ſatisfaction next to that of an actual obſervation. 

I mean to have it underſtood that Capt. Ritchie's chart of this 
coaſt, is to be taken only as a general outline, being imperfe& as a 
coaſting chart. The river of Aracan is taken from Mr. Dalrymple's 
printed collection: as are ſome of the particular bendings of the 
coaſt, and the north ſide of Cheduba, from his MSS, 

Capt. Ritchie's latitude of Cape Negrais, is more ſouthwardly 
than it is commonly taken at, by 10 minutes; which I cannot 
account for, as his obſervations of latitude are generally exact. : 

Atthis point, my materials for aſcertaining the intermediate longi- 
tudes of places on the eaſtern ſide of the Bay, fail me: and I have 
been under the neceſſity, in a great meaſure, of ſubſtituting judg- 
ment for fact, between Cape Negrais and the next place of obſer- 
vation, Mergui: which place, as it is given by M. D'Apres in his 
new Neptune Oriental, is in 98 20' eaſt longitude, or 3* 53“ eaſt 
from Cape Negrais. M. D'Anville allows 4 degrees ; which comes 
within 7 minutes of mine; but although we agree nearly in the 
aggregate, we differ widely in point of particulars, 


The longitude of this Cape was reckoned by M. D*Anville only 93% 16“: ſo that the 
New Map increaſes the diſtance between the mouth of the Sinde (or Indus) and Cape Negrais, 
2 degrees and 12 minutes of longirude, | Foy | 

The 


1 

The MS. charts that I have conſulted, make the difference of 
longitude in queſtion, 4* 3o' on a medium; which is 37 more 
than I make it. And M. D'Apres makes it 4 19. 

The diſagreement in particulars between M. D'Anville's account 
and mine, ariſes in the part between Cape Negrais, and the coaſt 
of Martaban. It happens that this coaſt lies in a direction fo far 
from meridional, and at the ſame time the tides and currents of 
the ſeveral mouths of the Ava river, do ſo diſturb and falſify the 
ſhip's reckonings, that the true diſtance can never be aſcertained 
that way, in the ordinary courſe of navigation. Plans of the 
Perſaim and Syrian Rivers, as high up as the cities of thoſe names 
reſpectively, have been already publiſhed in Mr. Dalrymple's col- 
lection: and, fortunately, I have been able to obtain tracings 
of the continuations of thoſe rivers (which are the two ex- 
treme branches of the Ava river) to the place where they ſeparate 
from the main river, at about 150 G. miles from the ſea, The 
bearings of the two branches interſe& each other at an angle of 
about 60 degrees; and therefore, by the help of the latitude, may 
be uſed, in correcting the length of the coaſt between Negrais and 
Syrian. The Perſaim, or Negrais branch, was traced by that ac- 

curate obſerver, Capt. George Baker, in his way to Ava in 1755. 
1 have not been able to learn by whom the Syrian branch was tra- 
ced; but by the orthography of the words in the map, the author 
appears to have been a Dutchman. 

The refult of theſe bearings, corrected by the latitude, as ſet 
forth in the Syrian map, gives difference of longitude from Negrais 
Point, to the mouth of the Syrian river, 2* 18' eaſt ; which is about 
13' lefs than M. D*Apres makes it, and 24“ leſs than M. D'Anville. 
Some of the MS. charts make the difference ſtill more, 

The mouths of the Ava river, which form an aſſemblage of low 
iſlands, like thoſe of the Ganges, are deſcribed from ſeveral MS. 
charts of Mr. Dalrymple” s, collated with M. ek at new chart. 
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From the mouth of the Syrian river to the coaſt of Martaban, in 
latitude 15* I have copied from the new chart gf M. D'Apres, pub- 
liſhed a very ſhort time + before his death, The figure of the coaſt 
is quite new. | 

Between the aforeſaid latitude and Tavai Point, our charts are 
very imperfect ; but generally agree in giving the coaſt a direction 
of ſouth, a very little eaſtwardly. 

From Tavai Point to Mergui, the coaſt is taken from a MS, 
chart compiled by the late Mr. Howe. 
| Mergui is placed, as I have ſaid before, according to M. D Apres 
obſervation : that is, in longitude 98 20“; latitude 125 0. 

All the remainder of the coaſt, to Junkſeilon; and the whole 
Mergui Archipelago, is from M. D'Apres. 


I NEXT proceed to the chain of iſlands that extend from Cape 


Negrais to Sumatra; and are known by the names of the Preparis, 


Cocos, Andaman, and Nicobar iſlands. 


Capt. Ritchie, after leaving Negrais, proceeded agreeably to his 
inſtructions, to deſcribe the fituation and extent of the iſlands that 
compoſe this chain. 

None of them are more than 84 G. miles diſtant hom each 
other ; ſo that he needed never to be more than 41 miles from 
land: nor, in all probability, as he failed with a fair wind, more 
than 8 hours out of fight of it; and that but once during the voyage; 
that is to ſay, between the little Andaman and the Nicobar iſlands. 
In other places, the diſtance between the lands is commonly much 
leſs : ſo that the meridional direction of the courſe, and other cir- 
cumſtances, render this line of much uſe in correcting the longi- 


tudes, not only of the iſlands themſelves, but of Sumatra allo ; 
” > and, 


( 32 | 
and, had it been continued as was intended, to Acheen, would 
have anſwered the purpoſe completely. 

Paſſing the Preparis and Cocos iſlands, Capt. Ritchie proceeded 
to Narcondam, to fix its poſition : then back again to Cocos; down 
the eaſt ſide of the great Andaman, (which he found to be almoſt 
a degree of latitude longer than was before ſuppoſed) then up the 
weſt ſide of it, almoſt to the latitude of 12“: when finding the at- 
tempt to circumnavigate the iſland, might prove fatal to the re- 
mainder of his work, he proceeded ſouthward ; deſcribing the ex- 
tent, figure and poſitions of the little Andaman and the Nicobars, 
till he came to the ſouth point of the great (or ſouthmoſt) Nico- 
bar. Here the wind ſuddenly changed to the ſouth, and prevented 
him from determining the reſpective poſitions. of the ſouthern Ni- 
cobar and Acheen : which is the more mortifying, as one day's fair 
wind would have enabled him to accompliſh it, 

The reſult of this line of bearing Un, that the ſouth end of the 
Great Nicobar, is in longitude 94 21'; that is, only 6 minutes eaſt 
from Cape Negrais. 

The poſition of Acheen Head, or King's Point (the N. W. point 
of Sumatra) has hitherto been deduced from its bearing and diſtance 
from Malacca, the neareſt place of obſervation ; and its longitude 
according to this deduction, is 95* 30“ according to M. D' Apres. 
Now the bearing of Acheen from Malacca, being in a direction 
of more than 60 degrees from the meridian, and the diſtance 4 50 
G. miles; little reliance could be placed on the reſult of it, if it 
did not happen that the reſpective poſitions of the ſouthern Ni- 
cobar, and of Pouloo Ronde (an iſland near Acheen) the one de- 
duced from Negrais Point, and the other from Malacca, agreed 
nearly with their reputed bearing and diſtance from each other. 
PoE; of two MS. charts which I have examined, the one makes 
1 1', the other 1* 2“ difference of longitude between them; and 
theſe n laid down apparently without any attempt to ſupport 
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a ſyſtem, may be ſuppoſed to be agreeable to experiment. Tha 
bearings and diſtances in theſe MS. charts are 


In one S. 56˙ E. — 72 G. miles 
And in the other 8. 56. E. — 75 

And according to the deduced longitudes abovementioned, the 
bearing and diſtance is 8. 58. E. — 79 
making the difference of longitude 1* 5", or only 3 minutes different 
from the MS. charts. So that there cannot be any great error in 
the longitude of Acheen, as laid down in M. D'Apres', and in my 
map: a difference of a few miles, in the diſtance of 8 degrees, being 
much leſs than could be expected in ſuch a ſeries of deductions. 
M. D'Apres makes the bearing and diſtance between the ſouth Ni- 
cobar and Pouloo Ronde S 57* 30 E. 97 G. miles; or difference 
of longitude 1* 22, that is, 22' more than the MS. charts. It 
muſt be obſerved, that he reckons the ſouth end of the Nicobar 
9 miles farther to the north than the truth; occaſioned by his mak- 
ing the iſland ſo much too little in extent: for the north end is in 
its true latitude, Had the ſouth point of the iſland been in its true 
latitude, the bearing of Pouloo Ronde would have been more eaſt- 
wardly, and the diſtance only 93, inſtead of 97: and if, on the 
contrary, he has enlarged his diſtance on the original bearing, to 
make it anſwer to the latitude, the original diſtance could have been 
only 85 miles. 


I have ſaid before that Capt. Ritchie went no higher up the weſt 


ide of the great Andaman, than about the latitude of 12% The 


remainder of that coaſt, as well as the paſſage through the iſlands 
at the north end of it, is from a MS. chart lent me by Mr. Dal- 


rymple; and which carries with it the greateſt appearance of truth, 


on a compariſon of the ſouth and fouth weſt parts of the Great 


Andaman 1 in this chart, with the ſame parts in the chart of Capt. | 
Waere 


„ Barren 


3% 1 
Barren Ifland, and the Rock on the eaſt of Duncan's Paſtage, are 
from the remarks of Capt. Juſtice in 1771. 


IS LAND of CEYLON. 


I T happens that the ordinary tracks of Britiſh ſhips, to and 
from Ceylon, and the coaſt of Coromandel, are not calculated for 
determining the relative poſitions of Point Pedro and Point Calymere, 
the approximating points of Ceylon and the continent of India. 
Hence it is, that we are ſo ill informed, not only of their true ſitu- 
ations with reſpect to each other, but alſo with reſpe& to the pa- 
rallel of latitude under which they are ſituated. 

By my obſervations, Point Calymere (the ſouthern extreme of 
Coromandel) lies in 10˙ 20' latitude. M. D'Apres places it 6 
minutes more northwardly; and D'Anville 7 further ſouth. The 
latitude of Point Pedro, is alſo variouſly repreſented WF the above- 
Geographers: I have taken it at 9* 53“. 

In M. D'Apres I find the bearing and: diſtance from Point Caly- 

mere to Point Pedro, to be 8. 372 E., 41 G. miles 
In D'Anville = - "ag... «30 

In a MS.. chart, no name = 46.30 — 40 

I had an opportunity in 1764, of determining the poſition of 
Cow Ifland. from Tondi, very nearly. This I have placed in the 
map ; and. then I have traced off from M.. D'Apres' chart, the 
coaſt between Cow Ifland and Point Pedro; by which means the 
latter bears from Point Calymere 8 44+ E. diſtance 39 G. miles. 
I think there can be no great objection to this mode of fixing it. 
The means for determining the figure of Ceylon, may not, poſ- 
fibly, be deemed quite ſo ſatisfactory. 
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Point de Galle was found by Mr. Dalrymple's Time-Keeper “, to 
be about 2* 37“ of longitude to the eaſtward of Cape Comorin ; 
and M. D'Apres reckons it 2* 41“. I have adopted Mr. Dalrymple's 
account, and placed Point de Galle in 80* 30', Now the placing 
the two almoſt extreme points of the Iſland (Point de Galle and 
Point Pedro) according to their reſpective differences of longitude 
from the parts of the continent neareſt to each, and thoſe longitudes 
differing conſiderably from former charts, makes a difference of 
18 minutes of longitude between the relative poſitions of Point de 
Galle and Point Pedro, in M. D'Apres' chart, and in mine. That is 
to ſay, Point de Galle is 8 minutes to the eaſt of Point Pedro by 
my account; and ten to the weſt of it by M. D'Apres'. M. D'- 
Anville places them nearly under the ſame meridian. 

The poſitions of Ramiſeram and Mantole Points, in reſpect to 
each other, differ widely in Major Stevens's chart, from former ac- 
counts: for by lengthening Adam's bridge, Mantole point is thrown 
much farther eaſtward than uſual. 

All theſe circumſtances taken together, occaſion a difference in 
the form of the iſland of Ceylon, from what it appears in the late 
maps: the longeſt diameter of it in my map, being more inclined. 
to the weſtward of the meridian, and the northern part much nar- 
rower ; occaſioned by my having followed Major Stevens's chart of 
Adam's bridge. At the wideſt part, the iſland, in my map, is 4 miles 
wider than in D'Anville's; and g narrower than in D'Apres'. 

For the particulars of the coaſt, that part excepted which lies 
between Mantole and Jaffnapatam, I have copied M. D'Apres; and 


for the inland part, M. D'Anville. 


The Maldive and Laccadive iſlands are copied from M. D'Apres. 
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SECIION I. 


The ſurveyed Trad on the fide of BEN GAL, or that occupied 


by the Courſe of the Ganets, and its principal Branches, 
as far weſt as the City of AcRa. 


H 1S extenſive tract, which comprizes the ſoubahs of Bengal, 
Bahar, Allahabad, and Oude; a large portion of Agra and 
Delhi, and a ſmall part of Oriſſa, is bounded on the eaſt by Aſſam, 


and the dominions of Ava; on the ſouth eaſt, by the gulph, or 


bay of Bengal; on the ſouth weſt by an imaginary line drawn 
from the port of Balaſore in Oriſſa, to the city of Narwah; and 
on the weſt by another ſuch line drawn from Narwah, through the 
city of Agra to Hurdwar, the place where the Ganges firſt enters 
the plains of Hindooſtan. It is in length from the city of Agra, 
to the eaſtern confines of Bengal, upwards of goo Britiſh miles ; 
and in breadth from 360 to 240. 

With reſpe& to the particulars of this ſurvey, it is unneceſſary to 
ſay more than that the diſtances were meaſured, and that they ac- 
corded with the obſervations of latitude and longitude: with the 
former minutely, and with the latter ſo nearly, that it was unne- 
ceſſary to make any correction. 


Agra, by Claud Boudier's obſervation, is in — 787 297 
Calcutta, by the medium of four obſervations 88. 28. 
Difference of longitude by obſervation- 9. 59 

By ſurvey - — - 9. 58 


3 | Agra, 


of M. D'Anville, who places it on the ſite of the preſent 


his proportions do not in all cafes correſpond with the map, yet it 


1 


Agra, then, appears to be the moſt weſtern point determined by 
the ſurvey; and ſerves as a common point of union between the 
ſurveys on the eaſt, and the routes furniſhed by various MS. mape, 
and itineraries, on the north, ſouth, and weſt. By means of the 
ſurvey alſo, a number of points are aſcertained, which ſerve to {et 
off curſory ſurveys of roads both to the welt and ſouth: ſuch as 
Hurdwar and Ramgaut, on the north of Agra; and Ghod, Calpy, 
Chatterpour, Rewan, Burwa, and Balaſore on theſouth. 

As this tract contains the ſite of the famous city of Palibothra (or 
Palimbothra) as well as thoſe of Canoge “*, and Gour, it may not 
be amiſs to take ſome notice of them: as allo of ſome of leſ- 
ſer. note, ſuch as Punduah, Tanda, Satgong, (or Satagong) and 
Sonergong: all of which, (Palibothra excepted) are mentioned 
either in the Ayeneh Acbaree, or in Ferithta. 

The ſituation of Palibothra has already exerciſed the judgment 

nt Allaha- 
bad, at the conflux of the Ganges and Jumna rivers, One princi— 
pal circumſtance on which he founds his opinion, is, that Pali- 
bothra is ſaid to have been ſituated at the point of conflux cf a 
very large river with the Ganges; a river of the third degree of 
magnitude amongſt the Indian rivers: the other is, that the Jomanes 


river (Jumna) according to Pliny, traverſed the country of Palibothra. 


M. D'Anville therefore concludes that the river which joined the 


Ganges at Palibothra, was the Jumna. 


But Pliny, in another place, poſitively aſſigns for the fite of 5 alt." 
bothra, a ſpot 425 Roman miles below the conflux of the Gange: | 
and Jumna: and alſo enumerates the particulars of the whole dit- 
tance between the Indus, and the mouth of the Ganges: and altho' 


<a * 


muſt be allowed that upon the whole, there is a degree of propor- 


* Or: Kinnoge.. 


tion 
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tion and conſiſtency, in his account of the reſpective poſitions of 


places, that merits ſome degree of conſideration. 
His diſtances are theſe: 


From Taxila or Tapila, on the Indus (moſt probably Attocg) to 


the river Hydaſpes (the modern Behar) 120 Roman miles. 
To the Hyphaſis / Setlege - - 390* 
To the Heſidrus, n a branch of the 168 
Caggar river - G 
To the Jomanes (Janna) wol probebly 168 33 
the part neareſt to the Hyphaſis 


to that part of the Jumna juſt mentioned, 
is about Moonygurry) 2 4 


To Rhodopa — - 119] 26 7 
To Calinapaxa - — — 167 28 


To the conflux of the Jomanes and Ganges 
(where Allahabad now ſtands) } 3 


To Palibothra — — = 425 
To the mouth of the Ganges — 2 638 


To the Ganges (the neareſt part of end, 
12 


N, of 


In order to aſcertain Pliny's ſcale, it will be neceſſary to compare 
his diſtances with mine in ſome known part of the above route, and 


none appears fitter for this purpoſe than the ſpace between that 


part of the Jumna neareſt to the ordinary route into Hindooſtan, 
and its conflux with the Ganges, This diſtance in Pliny is 623 
Roman miles, and on my map 354 G. miles: ſo that S of a Geo- 
graphical mile is equal to a mile of Pliny's, reduced to horizontal 
diſtance : or about 5 by the windings of the road: agreeing nearly 
with a Roman ils, for which it was doubtleſs intended. 

Now, taking this for a ſcale, we ſhall find that about 110 


ſuch miles will reach from the aforeſaid part of the Jumna, to that 


This is 3000 in Pliny's account; but it is evidently a miſtake of a cypher. 
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part of the Ganges neareſt to it; or about Moonygurry: 286 more 
will reach to Canoge; which being at the conflux of the Calini 
river with the Ganges, and alſo a large place, would make me ſuſ- 
pect that Calinapaxa * was meant for it: and 228 more will reach 
to the conflux of the Ganges and Jumna; that is, to Allahabad. 
This J think furniſhes a convincing proof that Pliny's diſtances are 
well proportioned to each other, as far as we have data for making 
a juſt compariſon. Between the Indus and Hyphaſis (Setlege) the 
proportions do not hold ſo good. For inſtance, between the Indus 
and Hydaſpes (Behat) Pliny reckons 120 miles; which on my map 
is 135 (ſuppoſing that Alexander came by Rotas, the ordinary route 
for had he taken the ſame road with Timur, the diſtance would be 
leſs than 120). And again, between the Hydaſpes and Hyphaſis, 
Pliny reckons 390 miles; of which diſtance no more than 300 can 
be made on the map, by the ordinary route towards Sirhind ; and 
350 ſuppoſing he went towards the lower parts of the river; 
which I think highly probable, for reaſons. that will be hereafter 
aſſigned. But as the country between the Hydaſpes and Hyphaſis, 
was the feat of war; in which Alexander was undoubtedly 
often led out of the direct route, it cannot be expected that this 
part of the diſtance thould be ſo well aſcertained as the others. 

Between Alexander's poſition on the Hyphaſis, (Setlege) and 
the Jomanes (Jumna) Pliny reckons 336 miles, which exceeds 
the diſtance between theſe rivers in the line of the great road be- 
tween Lahore and Delhi, by about 106 miles: and this diſtance 
is not aſcertained. by the march of an army, but by order of Selens. 
Nicator ; and is therefore as worthy of belief as the account of. 
the diſtance between the Jumna and Ganges, which was done at 


the ſame time. But 336 miles is really the diſtance between the 


Jumna and that part of the Hyphaſis (or Setlege) below the conflux 


* This term I apprehend Pliny uſed, rather to convey an idea of its local poſition ; than as 
its. proper name.. | | 
0 
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of the Bea: which I ſuppoſe to have been Alexander's poſition 
when he erected his altars. 

Pliny then proceeds to ſtate that Palibothra is 425 miles below 
the conflux of the Ganges and Jumna ; and the mouth of the Gan- 
ges 638 below that; or 1063 below the conflux. It is true that 
this diſtance on the map is only 1000 ſuch miles by the road; 
but we ought to reflect, that our own ideas of this diſtance did 
not come nearer the truth, after we had had an intercourſe of near 
two centuries, with India; and indeed until the preſent time : for 
it will be found that M. D'Anville's map of India publiſhed in 
1752, repreſents the diſtance in queſtion as much ſhort of the 
mark, as Pliny goes beyond it. Therefore by this account Pali- 
bothra ſhould be 425 parts in 1063, of the diſtance between Al- 
lahabad and the mouth of the Ganges; or nearly about the town 
of Bar, 40 miles below Patna. 

We can hardly doubt after this account of Pliny's, but that ſane 
very large city ſtood nearly in the poſition which he aſſigns to Pali- 
bothra ; but that this city was the capital of India, and the place 
viſited by the Grecian Ambaſſadors, I do by no means ſuppoſe. I 
rather incline to think that the city meant by Pliny, ſtood on the 
fite of Patna ; and that the true Palibothra was no other than Ca- 
noge, or Kinnoge, for reaſons which I ſhall preſently ſhew. 

Canoge, the ruins of which are of a very great extent, was for 
a ſeries of ages the capital of Hindooſtan ; but it is now reduced 
to the ſize of a middling town. It is fituated on the right bank of 
the Ganges *, near the place where the Calini river (or Collynuddy) 
Joins it. It is ſaid to have been built more than 1000 years before 
our æra; and is mentioned as the capital of Hindooſtan under the 
predeceſſor of Phoor, or Porus, who fought againſt Alexander . 
The ſucceſſor of Porus, Sinſarchund (the Sandrocotta of the Greeks) 

"Tn on 2 We 
+ Before Chriſt 325, 
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paid a tribute to Alexander's ſucceſſors: and Jona, the ſecond in ſuc - 


ceſſion from Sinſarchund, reigned at Canoge *. We have no reaſon to 


ſuppoſe that the capital was removed from Canoge, in the interval 
between the time of the predeceſſor of Porus, and the time of 
Jona; and therefore Canoge was without doubt the place where 
the Ambaſſadors of Seleucus were received, about 300 years be- 
fore our æra: and this place the Ambaſladors mention by the 
name of Palibothra. In point of extent and magnificence, Ca- 
noge anſwers perfectly to the deſcription given of Palibothra. 
The Indian hiſtories are full of the accounts of its grandeur, 
and populouſneſs. No longer ago than the ſixth century, 
it contained 30,000 ſhops, in which Seetelnut, which the Indians, 
(almoſt univerſally) chew, as the Europeans do Tobacco, was fold. 
There were alſo 60,000 bands of muſicians and ſingers, who paid 
a tax to government T. In A. D. 1018, it was ſeized on by the 
Gaznian emperors. 1 

It has been ſaid that Canoge is ſituated near the conflux of the 


Calini river with the Ganges. This river, though not the third in 


magnitude amongſt the rivers of India, is yet no inconſiderable one; 


and as the beds of many of the leſſer rivers of that country ſpread 


to a very great width, the Calini might, in a ſeaſon when its bed was 
full, be miſtaken for a much larger river than it really is. 

M. D'Anville informs us * that Eratofthenus, the librarian of 
Alexandria, under Ptolemy Evergetes, wrote, that it appeared by the 
meaſure of a royal route &, that the diſtance from the weſtern ex- 
treme of India to Palibothra, was 10,000 ſtadia. M. D'Anville ſays 
in the ſame place, that the ſtadium is the 1o 5; oth part of a degree of 
a great circle, Now, the diſtance from the Indus at Attock, to Ca- 
noge, is juſt g degrees and half, which makes 9975 ſtadia; or in 


* Dowe 1K, 9, 10, 11. 2d edition, + Dowe iſt. 18. 1 Eclairciſſemens, page 55. 
The route of an eaſtern Prince is always meaſured, by perſons attending the camp for 
that purpoſe. | | 
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round numbers, as the other account is probably taken, 10,000 H. 
J think this, in ſome degree, corroborates my opinion, that Canoge 
is the ſame with Palibothra. 

Ptolemy * places Palibothra in latitude 25 and between the 
towns of Malibi on the weſt, and Athenagarum on the eaſt. The 
latitude given for Palibothra, is within 3 miles of that of Canoge Þ ; 
and the latitudes of Maliba and Athenagarum, are nearly thoſe of 
Matura, and Audiah, or Oude þ : and the proportional diſtances of 
the former from Palibothra, anſwer minutely to thoſe of the latter 
from Canoge. To this we may add, that Athenagarum is ſituated 
on the right bank of a large river, which joins the Ganges on the 
left, a great way below Palibothra; anſwering to the Gogra, or 
Oude river. The Uxentius Mons, by which the hills of Bundel- 
cund and Bahar are evidently meant (by the circumſtance of their 
lying between Panaſſa, or Panna, and the head of the Adamas 
river, or that of Sumbulpour and Cattack) are placed about 3 de- 
grees on the ſouth of Palibothra, or in latitude 24* ; and on the north 
fide of them, and within 18 miles of its true latitude & is Panaſſa, 


which, no doubt, is intended for Panna, the famous Diamond mine. 


Now, as the Bundelcund hills are only 30 miles from Allahabad, 
and near 2 degrees from Canoge, it appears improbable that Alla- 
habad ſhould be the place meant for Palibothra; —_ it is 
highly probable that Canoge may. 

I am of opinion that ſome reliance may be placed on Ptolemy's 
latitude of Palibothra ; for on a compariſon of the latitudes of five 


different places between the Indus and Ganges, I find the greateſt 


* Afiz, Tab. X. 
+ Palibothra 27% — 
I Malie . 30 

Athenagarum 27. © 
T - = $4. 20 


ann 27” 3 
Matura - 27. 34 
Oude - 26. 46 
Panna - 24. 48 
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q The ſame Erato/thenus computes the extent of India from the ſource of the Indus, to its 
mouth, at 13,000 ſtadia; which, according to the above ſtandard, makes about 12 degrees and 
A third. As the ancients reckoned the weſtern branch of this river, which riſes in the mountains 

of Hindoo-Ko(the Indian e the true Indus, this computation will be found to be pretty juſt. 
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difference to be only 12 minutes *, between his latitudes and mine. 
It muſt not be forgotten, that the country between Panjab and 
Palibothra, was the part of India, of all others the beſt known to 
the ancients. 


Gour, called alſo Lucknouti, the ancient capital of Bengal, and 


ſuppoſed to be the Gangia regia of Ptolemy, ſtood on the left bank 
of the Ganges, about 25 miles below Rajemal +. It was the ca- 
pital of Bengal 730 years before Chriſt + and was repaired and 


beautified by Acbar$, who gave it the name of Jennuteabad ; 
which name, a part of the circar in which it was ſituated, ſtill bears. 


According to Feriſhta's account, the unwholeſomeneſs of its air, 
occalioned it to be deſerted ſoon after || ; and the ſeat of government 
was removed to Tanda, or Tanrah, a few miles higher up the river. 

No part of the ſite of ancient Gour is nearer to the preſent bank 
of the Ganges than four miles and a half; and ſome parts of it, 
which were originally waſhed by that river, are now 12 miles from 


it. However, a ſmall ſtream that communicates with the Ganges, 


now runs by its weſt ſide, and is navigable during the rainy ſeaſon. 
On the eaſt fide, and in ſome places within two miles, it has the 
Mahanada river; which is always navigable, and communicates alſo 
with the Ganges. 

Taking the extent of the ruins of Gour at the moſt 8 
calculation, it is not leſs than 15 miles in length (extending along 


the old bank of the Ganges) and from 2 to 3 in breadth. Several 


villages ſtand on part of its ſite: the remainder is either covered 
with thick foreſts, the habitations of Tygers and other beaſts of prey; 


| p -—Pwoemy.- | | New Map. Difference. 
3 on pate on 5 Indus 32 80 1 : 32 20 of 
3 of on Hydaipes and 1 8 | Sn : 29. 48 12 
Malzta - - 8 25, 54 —— Meerta = 25, FO — 4 
Ardone — = - 30. I2 —— Ajodin - 30. IF — 3 
Dædallaa - = 30. 32 —— Debalpour - 30. 24 —— 8 
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or become arable land, whoſe ſoil is chiefly compoſed of brick duſt. 
The principal ruins are a moſque lined with black marble, elabo- 
rately wrought ; and two gates of the citadel, which are ſtrikingly 


grand and lofty. Theſe fabricks and ſome few others, appear to 


owe their duration to the nature of their materials, which are leſs 
marketable, and more difficult to ſeparate, than thoſe of the ordi- 
nary brick buildings; which have been, and continue to be, an 
article of merchandize; and are tranſported to Moorſhedabad, 
Mauldah, and other places, for .the purpoſe of building. Theſe 
bricks are of the moſt ſolid texture of any I ever ſaw; and have 
preſerved the ſharpneſs of their edges, and ſmoothneſs of their 
ſurfaces, through a ſeries of ages. The ſituation of Gour was 
highly convenient for the capital of Bengal and Bahar, as united 
under one government: being nearly centrical with reſpe& to the 
populous parts of thoſe provinces ; and near the junction of the 
principal rivers that compoſe that extraordinary inland navigation, 
for which thoſe provinces are famed : and moreover, ſecured by the 


Ganges and other rivers, on the only quarter from. which Bengal 


has any cauſe for apprehenſion. 

Tandah *, Tanrah, or Farrah, which was for a ſhort time in 
the reign of Shere Shaw, in about 1540, the capital of Ben- 
gal, and became the eſtabliſhed capital under Acbar in about 
1580, is ſituated very near to the fite of Gour, on the 
road leading from it to Rajemal. There is little remaining of 
this place, ſave the rampart ; nor do we know for certain when it 
was deſerted. In 1659, it was the capital of Bengal, when that 
ſoubah was reduced under Aurungzebe : and Rajemal, Dacca, and 


Moorſhedabad, appear to have ſucceffively become the capital, after 
Tanda. 


Called ſometimes Chawaſpour Tanda, from the original name of the diſtrict i in which it 
was ſituated, | 
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Pundua, or Purruah, mentioned as a royal reſidence in Bengal, 


in the year 1353 *, is about 7 miles to the north of Mauldah, 
and 10 from the neareſt part of Gour, Many of its ruins yet re- 


main; particularly the Addeenah moſque, and the pavement of a 


very long ſtreet, which lies in the line of the road leading from 


Mauldah to Dinagepour. 


Satgong, or Satagong, now an inconſiderable village on a ſmall 


creek of the Hoogly river, about 4 miles to the north weſt of- 


Hoogly, was, in 1566, and probably later, a large trading city, in 
which the European traders had their factories in Bengal. At that 
time Satgong river was capable of bearing ſmall veſſels ; and, I ſuſ- 
pect, that its then courſe, after paſſing Satgong, was by way or 
Adaumpour, Omptah, and Tamlook ; and that the river called 
the old Ganges, was a part of its couiſe, and received that name 
whilſt the circumſtance of the change was freſh in the memory of 
the people. The appearance of the country between Satgong and 
Tamlook, countenances ſuch an opinion. 

Sonergong, or Sunnergaum, was a large city, and the provincial 
capital of the eaſtern diviſion of Bengal, before Dacca was built; 
but it is dwindled to a village. It is ſituated on one of the branches 
of the Burrampooter, about 13 miles ſouth eaſt from Dacca; and: 


was famous for a manufacture of. fine cotton cloths. 


* Dowe iſt. 340. | 
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SECTION III. 


De Tract occupied by the Courſe of the River J xDus and 
Its principal Branches : with the adjacent Countries on 


the South and Eaft, as far as zhe River PupDaR, and 
20e City of AGRA. 


HIS part hen in general the ſoubahs of Cabul, 
Lahore (or Panjab) Moultan, Sindy, Agimere, and the weſ- 
tern parts of Agra and Delhi: and is about 700 B. miles in length 
from north weſt to ſouth eaſt; and from 350 to 750 in breadth. 
It is bounded on the eaſt, by the mountains of Little Thibet, and 
Sewalick, and by an imaginary line drawn from Hurdwar to Agra; 
on the ſouth, by the river Puddar; on the weſt, by the Arabian 
ſea, and Perſia; and on the north, by the mountains called Hindoo- 
Ro, which ſeparate Cabul from Bucharia in Tartary. 

Delhi, the capital of Hindooſtan in latter ages , is 40 computed 
coſſes to the north weſt of Ramgaut, a point aſcertained by the 


Hengal ſurvey : and its latitude, according to Claud Boudier, is 28* 
37. This Data places Delhi in 77* 45 eaſt longitude, which is 


only 5 minutes different from Claud Boudier's obſervation (77* 400 
Beyond Delhi, weſtwards, we launch, as it were, into a wide ocean, 
in which we have no points determined mathematically, by which 
we can aſcertain the length and direction of the route; except the 
computed diſtances between places, and ſome latitudes and longi- 


tudes, taken with little preciſion, if we may judge by a compariſon 


of ſome of the obſervations from the ſame e with thoſe 


* we firſt hear of Delhi as the capital of Hindooſtan about the year 1200. It is FE 
to have been founded by Delu, about 300 years before our Ara, It ſhould be written Dehly. 
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taken by Europeans, For inſtance, the latitude of Jionpour and 
 Burhanpour are from 21 to 25 miles too far north, in the Ayeneh 

Acbaree ; Oude, 35 too far north; and Delhi, 22 too far ſouth. We 
have therefore little reaſon to ſuppoſe that any of the others are 
much nearer the truth; nor have we any rule to gueſs on which 
fide the error hes, The longitudes are ſtill more vague; as for 
inſtance : 


By the A. A. By the Map. | Difterence, 


The difference of longitude . . 
tween Delhi and Oude is 3 ＋ 131 15 


Delhi and Jionpour . 4. 28 f. 8 o. 40 


Here the medium of the difference is 12 minutes too little, in 
each degree. 


And again: 


Delhi and Tatta — „ 1 $140: d 
Delhi and Lahore =« - CIT EIT 
Delhi and Moultan += = 7. 6. 438 10-28 
Delhi and Cabul wn 9.58 | 8. 161. 42 


In theſe places, altho' the longitudes in the map are not deter- 
mined with preciſion, we may {till perceive that the Ayeneh Ac- 
baree is much out. The difference on a medium here is 11' in 
each degree too much, From ſuch kind of materials, nothing very 
accurate can be expected: and therefore I have never had recourſe 
to them but in a very few caſes, where my other ſpecies of 1 in- 
formation has failed. | | 

The firſt point beyond Delhi which I 1 any kind of data for 
fixing the poſition of, is Lahore, a capital city in the Panjab *, and 
formerly a royal reſidence. This place is ſaid by Tavernier to and 


1 panjab, or the country of the five rivers, is a natural Wyſe! of the country contained be- 
tween the 5 eaſtern branches of the Indus, 
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191 coſſces from Delhi; and by a MS. itinerary (of John Steel, 
dated 1614) 189. The medium, 190 cofles, taken at 42 to the 
degree, is 271 G. miles. Its latitude in the Ayeneh Acbaree, is 
31 Fol, in another Indian table 31 and in a Latin MS. itinerary, 
dated 1662, 30* 3o' *. The medium of theſe three accounts is a- 
bout 31* /, but I have placed it in 317 14, as that poſition accords 
beſt with my idea of the diſtance between it and Moultan ; and with 
reſpect to its longitude, it is determined by the aforeſaid diſtance of 
271 G. miles from Delhi, to be in 73* 33". 

Lahore is a very important point to be ſettled, as it regulates the 
poſitions of all the places between it and the Indus : and therefore 
we have reaſon to regret that we have not better authority for fix- 
iog it. The Ayeneh Acbaree places it 1 degree 4. minutes to the 
weſt of its aſſumed poſition, which could not be the caſe, even if 


its whole diſtance from Delhi was in longitude. The ſituation of 


Sirhind, which is nearly midway between Delhi and Lahore, is re- 
gulated by a MS. itinerary, It is a very ancient city, and lies 
near the confines of Lahore. a 2 
The country in general on the north, ſouth, and weſt of Delhi, 
to the frontiers of Lahore, Moultan, and Agimere, is deſcribed 
from various MSS, and memorandums: but it would be very te- 
dious, and of little uſe, to enumerate every particular that has 
been taken from them, or to quote my authority for ſo doing. 


I am not perfectly clear concerning the courſe of the Caggar river 


(called Kehter by D'Anville, and apparently the ancient Heſidrus). 
That branch of it which runs by Tanaſſerai, or Tannaſar, is men- 
tioned by Feriſhta under the name of Surſutty. We muſt be con- 
tent to remain in ignorance concerning both this, and many other 


particulars of Indian geography; and ſatisfy ourſelves with having 


the ſituations of places that are the moſt intereſting, either from 


It ſhould be obſerved, that all the latitudes in this itinerary are too far ſouth. The la- 
titude of Agra is ſet down at 26* 45', tho? its true latitude is 27* 15. And Moultan in 29? 
32, and Tatta in 24 20; which places aie commonly taken at 29 52', and 24 40. 
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having been the ſubjects of hiſtory, or as being connected with the 
politics of preſent times. 

The Jidger, or river of Mewat, * and which has no exiſtence 
in any map that I have ſeen, appears, by Feriſhta's account, to 


_ riſe in the weſtern parts of the ſoubah of Delhi, and to run eaſt- 


ward. This is ſtrongly implied in Dowe's tranſlation (Vol. I. page 
327). He ſays that Sultan Firoſe made a canal of 100 miles, 
from the Suttuluz (or Setlege) to the Jidger.” This was doubt- 
leſs with a view to join the inland navigations of the Ganges and 
Indus; and was a noble, as well as an uſeful, deſign +. The river 
that runs by Fattipour, and falls into the Jumna below Agra, is 
named Jago in ſeveral maps, both printed and MS. but is deſcri- 
bed as coming from Agimere. I ſuppoſe this to be Jidger, and 
have accordingly deſcribed it as ſuch. Cottilah, the capital of 
Mewat, is not far from its banks. | 
Tiberhind, a fortreſs and province often mentioned by Feriſhta, 
is placed according to the implied ſituation aſſigned it by that au- 
thor. The ſame may be ſaid of Nagore in Agimere; Haſſi, Ko- 
ram, Surſutti and Cottilah, 5 
The next place, in point of conſequence to the conſtruction of 
this part of the map, is Attock, a city and fortreſs on the eaſt 


| fide of the Indus or Sinde. The fituation of this place is fixed by 


its bearings and diſtances from Lahore, as given in a MS. map of 


Panjab, (of which I ſhall ſpeak more fully hereafter) and the diſ- 


tance agrees alſo with Tavernier's account, which reckons 119 coſ- 
ſes between them. It is remarkable that M. D'Anville's poſition 


* Mewat is the hilly tra& on the weſt of the Jumnah, between Delhi and Agra; poſſeſſed 
by the Jats. | EE 
H 57 a ſlight inſpection of the map, it will appear that this project, would, if the ground 
ermitted of its being ſucceſsfully put into execution, be one of the greateſt undertakings of 
the kind that ever was projected; that of cutting thro' the iſthmus of Suez, only excepted. 
We ſhould then have ſeen two capital rivers, which traverſe a large part of the continent of 
Aſia ; which enter the ſea at 1500 B. miles aſunder; and which ſtretch cut their arms as it 
were, to meet each other ; united by art, ſo as to form an uninterrupted inland navigation 
from Cabul to Aſſam ! I take it for granted that this canal was never completed, otherwiſe 
we ſhould have heard more of it, as we have of the canals leading from the Jumna, 
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of this place, does not differ 10 miles from the poſition I have aſ- 
figned it; although we differ conſiderably in the detail of the route 
between it and Delhi. 
Moultan *, the capital of the ſoubah of the ſame name, has its 
latitude given at 29* 52“ in the Ayeneh Acbaree, and in other 
tables; 29* 32“, by the Latin itinerary abovementioned, and 29* 
40', according to Thevenot. I have taken the medium, and placed 
it in 29 41'. With reſpect to its longitude, I have no tolerable 
data for it. The Ayeneh Acbaree makes it 7* 3“ weſt from Delhi; 
but we bave already had occaſion to remark, how little dependence 
is to be placed on the Indian tables of longitude, The MS. map 
of Panjab ſpecifies in a written note, that the whole diſtance be- 
tween Lahore and Moultan is go cofles but does not give the diſ- 
tance between the ſtages, as in other parts of the map. On the 
other hand, Mr. John Steel, in his Itinerary, reckons the diſtance: 
144 coſſes, and gives the diſtances between the ſtages ; but the 
road is evidently a different one from that deſcribed in the MS. map.. 
Here is a difference in the two accounts, of more than one third 
part, ſuppoſing Mr. Steel to have gone the dire& road; and 
there is nothing appears to the contrary, It is a misfortune that 
we have no account of the diſtance on the great road from Delhi 
to Moultan, by way of Debalpour ; which, together with the help 
of the latitude, would have given the longitude in a ſatisfactory 
manner, 


There is no poſſibility of reconciling the two accounts of go and. 
144 coſſes; and therefore I have rejected them both, and have had 
recourſe to the bearings and proportional diſtances between Lahore, 
Attock, and Moultan, in the MS. map of Panjab +. Moultan, 
there, bears a little to the eaſtward of ſouth, from Attock ; and: 
avout 60 degrees to the weſtward of ſouth, from Lahore.. And: 


* ouppotell to be the Mall: of Aion: 


+ Thevenot reckons it three/core and odd n, or about 120 coſſes; but his account: 


is Vague. 
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E 
the diſtance between Attock and Moultan, is exactly equal to that 
between Moultan and Lahore; which, according to the above bear- 
ings, and the latitude of Moultan, is about 110 coſſes. This, 
then, is the poſition of Moultan in the map; the longitude of 
which is 71* 10, or 6* 35 weſt of Delhi; that is, 28 minutes leſs 
than what is ſpecified in the Ayeneh Acbaree. M. D'Anville 
places Moultan and Attock, in reſpect to each other, ſo exactly as 
I have done, that I have been able to preſerve all his geography of 
Cabul and Candahar, together with the courſe of the Indus above 
Moultan, without any alteration of ſcale or bearing. The truth is, 
that I have no materials, of a quality proper to correct radically the 
Geography of thoſe countries ; for the latitudes and longitudes in 


the Perſian tables will by no means effect it. But though I do not 


think myſelf authoriſed to correct it, yet by what has appeared to 
me, during the inveſtigation of the ſubject, I believe that both Ca- 
bul and Candahar are farther to the weſt, by at leaſt a degree, than 
M. D'Anville has placed them, though * not ſo far as is 
given in the Ayeneh Acbaree. 

The diviſions of Cabul, &c. that appear in my map, are chiefly 
from the Ayeneh Acbaree. The routes from Candahar to Cabul 


and Attock, are from Tavernier; and that from Candahar to 


Moultan, from Mr. Steel. Beſides theſe, I have introduced a few 
places, and corrected the names of others. But for the whole 


ground work of the countries weit of the Indus, as well as the river 
itſelf, I am indebted to M. D'Anville. 


The river called by Europeans Indus *, and by the natives gene- 
rally Sinde (or Sindeh) is formed of about 10 principal ſtreams 


which deſcend from the Perſian and Tartarian mountains, on the 
north eaſt, and north weſt. The Ayench Acbaree deſcribes its 


ſource as being in Caſhgur and Caſhmere ; by which it appears 


* Nilab is a name ſometimes applied to the Indus by Feriſhta, and other Indian hiſtorians : 


however, I apprehend that the Nilab is one of the weſtern branches of the Indus, and runs 
under Irjab and — | 
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that the people of Hindooſtan conſider the north eaſt branch as the 
true Sinde. From the city of Attock, in about latitude 32* 20, 
downwards to Moultan, it is commonly named the river of Attock, 
which in the Hindooſtan language, imports forbidden; probably 
from the circumſtance of its being the original boundary of Hin- 
dooſtan on the north weſt; and which it was unlawful for the ſub- 
jets of Hindooſtan to paſs over, without ſpecial permiſſion, Be- 
low the city of Moultan, it is often named Soor, or Shoor, until 


it divides itſelf into a number of channels near Tatta ; where the 


principal branch takes the name of Mehran. The river, however, 
when ſpoken of generally, 1s called Sinde, altho' particular parts 
of it are known by different names. The courſe of the Indus be- 
low Moultan, has its particulars from M. D'Anville ; but the ge- 
neral direction of its courſe, is conſiderably more to the weſt, 
than he deſcribes it. This is occaſioned by my placing its embou- 
chure fo much farther weſt than uſual, in reſpect of Bombay (ſee 
page 28) whilſt the poſition of Moultan remains nearly as it for- 
merly was. I obſerve that moſt of the old maps of India give 
the Indus much the ſame courſe as I have done. 

The Latin Itinerary beforementioned, gives the names of many 
places, and ſome latitudes, on the Indus. It places the fortreſs and 


city of Bhakor, which the Ayeneh Acbaree ſays, is the ancient 


Manſurah (though D'Anville ſays the contrary) in latitude 27 12.3 
Tatta in 24* 20“; and Bunder Lawry *, in 24˙ 10˙. All theſe, I 
take to be from 20 to 3o minutes too far ſouth. 


Moultan is about the ſame diſtance from the ſea, as Allahabad; 


that is, about 800 B. miles by the courſe of the river; and our 
author was 21 days in dropping down with the ſtream, in the 


months of October and November; when the ſtrength of the land 


floods were abated. 


The boundaries of the provinces of Moultan and Sindy on the 


weſt, extend a conſiderable way beyond the bank of the river; that 


* Called alſo Bunder Laheri. 
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is to ſay, from 50 to 100 miles. The country is in general {lat 
and open from Moultan to the ſea ; and the province of Tatta it- 
ſelf (the Patale or Patala of Alexander) is ſaid to reſemble Bengal, 
not only in the flatneſs of its ſurface, richneſs of ſoil, and periodi- 
cal inundations ; but alſo in the food of its inhabitants, which is 
chiefly rice and fiſh, The ſite of the ancient capital, Homnabad, 
is near Tatta; and, in the time of Acbar, ſome conſiderable ruins 
of it were remaining: particularly the fort, which is ſaid to have 
had an aſtoniſhing number of Turrets to it. Tatta is made ſyno- 
nymous to Daibul, in the Perſian tables (which were obligingly 
lent me by Mr. Jones, and are thoſe mentioned in his preface to 
Nadir Shaw) where it is placed in 24* 10“. The Latin Itinerary 
ſays 24* 20, and D'Anville 24* 40.— I have placed it, according 


to its 1 a from the mouth of the Sinde, which brings 


it to 24 45 
I return now to the country of Panjab, or that watered by the 


fine eaſtern branches of the Indus. Here ſome new matter offers ; 
having before me, a map of this country drawn by a native, and 


preſerved in the archives of government in Hindooſtan. The names 


were obligingly tranſlated by Mr. Davy, at the requeſt of Sir Ro- 
bert Barker. The tract, of which this map ſerves as a ground work, 
is a ſquare of about 250 B. miles; and includes the whole ſoubah of 
Lahore, and a great part of Moultan proper. The points of La- 


hore, Attock, and Sirhind (the fixing which, I have before given 


an account of) determine the ſcale of the map; the intermediate 
diſtances from place to place in it being given in writing, and not 


by a ſcale. 


I conſider this MS. as a valuable acquiſition ; for it not only con- 


veys a diſtinct idea of the courſes and names of the five rivers, 


which we never had before: but ſets us right as to the identity of 


* Pliny reckons the length of the Patale, or Delta of the Indus, at 220 Roman miles; in 


which d he was very near the truth, it being about 210. — 


the 
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the rivers croſſed by Alexander, during his famous expedition into 


India; of which more will be ſaid hereafter, 
Beſides the places found in this map, I have inſerted others, 


from the authority of the Ayeneh Acbaree ; ſeveral from implied 


ſituations in Feriſhta ; others from Sherifeddin's hiſtory of Timur *; 
(particularly his march from Toulouba to Adjodin and Batnir) and 
others from various MSS. in my poſſeſſion. The diviſion of the 
country, is entirely from the Ayeneh Acbaree. 


The town of Adjodin, often mentioned by Feriſhta, and She- 


rifeddin, is recognized in the MS. map, by the circumſtance of its 
containing the tomb of Sheik Furrid, which was viſited by Timur. 
In the map it is called Paukpurton ; but it perfectly anſwers to 
the poſition of Adjodin, as deſcribed by the above authors; and 
is a point, on the fixing of which a great many others depend. 
The next river to the eaſt of the Sinde, or Attock, and the 
the weſtmoſt of he five rivers, is, in modern language, called 
Behat, or Chelum; whoſe general courſe is nearly parallel to 
that of the Attock, but its bulk is leſs. This is the famous Hy- 
daſpes of Alexander, and ſaid by the Ayeneh Acbaree to be anci- 
ently called Bediſta. It runs through Caſhmere, and was {ſuppoſed 
by M. D'Anville (tho' erroneouſly) to join the Sinde at Attock. 


Tavernier ſeems to have led M. D'Anville into this miſtake; which 


has finally been the occaſion of miſplacing, and of courſe miſnam- 
ing, all the other four rivers. _ 
The ſecond river is the Jenaub, or Chunaub; and is the Aceſines 
of Alexander. The third is the Rauvee, or Hydriotes of Alex- 
ander; on the ſouth, bank of which ſtands the city of Lahore. 
Theſe three rivers ſucceſſively unite with each other at ſome diſ- 
tance above Moultan ; and form a ſtream equal to the Indus itſelf. 
Its rapidity and breadth are particularly remarked by the hiſtorians 


of Alexander and of Timur. 


* 'Tranſlated by M. de la Croix. 
The 
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The fourth river is the Beah, or Biah; and the fifth is the Setlege, 
or Suttuluz. Theſe two rivers unite about midway between their 
ſprings, and their junction with the Indus; and their mixt waters 
properly bear the name of Setlege. Some authors, Sherefeddin in 
particular, call it Biah; and from the indiſcriminate uſe of the two 
names, much confuſion has ariſen *. 

The Setlege, thus formed by the joint waters of the two rivers, 
is the Hyphaſis of Alexander, and is a very conſiderable river, be- 
ing navigable 200 miles above its conflux with the Indus. It paſſes 
on the ſouth of, and not far from, the city of Moultan ; and about 
80 miles below it, according to the Latin Itinerary, it falls into the 
Indus. 

The Panjab country having been in the route of the three great 


conquerors, Alexander, Timur (or Tamerlane) and Nadir Shaw; 


it may not be amiſs in this place to trace the line of their routes +. 
I take it for granted, that Alexander croſſed the Indus I at the 
place where the city of Attock now ſtands ; as it appears to have 


been in all ages, the paſs on the Indus, leading from the countries 


of Cabul and Candahar, into India : and this is ſtrongly indicated 
by the circumſtance of Acbar's building the fortreſs of Attock, to 


command it. Mr. Fraſer, in his hiſtory of Nadir Shaw, ſays, 


« there is but one place where an army can conveniently be tranſ- 
* ported, the ſtream being ſo rapid in moſt parts. There is a 
« caſtle commanding that paſſage, called the caſtle of Attock.“ 
Attock then, muſt ſtand on the ſite of the Taxila of Alexander. 
From. thence, as his intention appears to have been to penetrate 


* The modern European Geographers have added to theſe names, thoſe of Caul and Dena. 
Ptolemy calls it Zaradrus. | 


+ I purpoſely omit the name of Turmechirin Cawn, a deſcendant of Gengis, or Zingis 


Cawn, who made an 1irruption into Hindooſtan about the year 1240; becauſe the particulars 


of his route are wanting. Sherefeddin mentions, in one place, that he crofſed the Jenaub at 
Toulouba ; and in another, that he beſieged the city of Merat in the Dobab —But Feriſhta 


confines the exploits of this deſcendant of Zingis (for his name is not mentioned) to the Pan- 
Jab country. | | 


t About 326 years before Chriſt, 
by 


8 

by the ſhorteſt way to the Ganges, he would proceed by the ordi- 
nary road to that part of the bank of the Hydaſpes (Behat) where 
the fortreſs of Rotas now ſtands ; and here he put into execution 
his ſtratagem for croſſing the river, whilſt the oppoſite ſhore was 
poſſeſſed by Porus. After croſſing the Aceſines (Jenaub) and Hy- 
draotes (Rauvee) which latter he may be ſuppoſed to croſs at the place 
where Lahore now ſtands, he appears to be drawn out of the direct 
route towards the Ganges, to attack the city of Sangala, or Sagala, 
moſt probably lying between Lahore and Moultan. From Sangala, 
he proceeded to the river Hyphaſis (Setlege) moſt probably between 
Adjodin and Debalpour, by thecircumſtanceof the deſerts being between 
him and the Ganges. For the country between the Beah and the Gan- 
ges, is fertile and well inhabited; but that between the lower parts of 
the Setlege and the Ganges, has really a deſert in it; as Timur expe- 
rienced in his march from Adjodin to Batnir. The diſtance be- 
tween Alexander's poſition on the Hyphaſis (Setlege) and the Jum- 
na (as given by Pliny) accords with this opinion. He gives it at 
336 Roman miles; which, by a proportional ſcale formed from 
his diſtances in known places, reaches from the banks of the Jum- 
na, to a point a little below the conflux of the Beah and Setlege . 
But had Alexander been as high up the river, as the place where the 
great weſtern road croſſes from Lahore to Delhi, he would have been 
only 230 ſuch miles from the Jumna. 

This opinion is (I think) yet farther ſtrengthened, by the ac- 
count of what happened immediately after : I mean, his recrofling 
the Hydraotes (Rauvee) and then incamping on the bank of the 
Aceſines (Jenaub) in a low ſituation, and where the whole country 
was flooded, on the coming on of the periodical rains; which cir- 
cumſtance obliged him to move his camp higher up the river, into 
a more elevated country. This agrees perfectly with the deſcrip- 
tions of the country, The lower parts of the courſes of the Je- 


* See page 38, 
naub 


CF 1 
naub and Rauvee are really through a low country; and thoſe are | 
N alſo the parts neareſt to Adjodin, and Debalpour; between which | 
places, I ſuppoſe, Alexander's altars were erected. How much | 
higher up he removed, may be judged by the circumſtance of his | 
fleet's being five days in dropping down from the encampment, to | 
Z the conflux of the Hydaſpes and Aceſines (Behat and Jenaub) for 
3 as the length of the voyage from Lahore to Moultan is 8 days, at 
h the ſame ſeaſon of the year, we may place the fite of the encamp- 
ment about 20 miles below the town of Gujerat. Here he em- 
barked, and proceeded to Malli, doubtleſs Moultan ; and poſſibly 
the famous city of the Oxydracz, in the eſcalade of which, Alexan- 
der was expoſed to ſo much danger, may be the preſent Outch, or 
Atcha; now included in the Moultan province. From thence, 
his courſe was down the Indus, to Patala (the preſent Tatta) where 
5 he and Nearchus ſeparated; the firſt to conduct the army thro' the 
= deſerts, to Perſepolis ; and the latter to conduct the fleet along the 
= Peꝛrſian coaſt, to the Euphrates *. 
1 I)hbhe next conqueror, in order of time, is Timur, or Tamerlane. 
5 He, I apprehend, alſo croſſed the Indus at the place where At- 
4 tock now ſtands (and not at Shehinkot, or Dincot, as ſome have 
ö ſuppoſed) and my reaſon for thinking ſo is, that immediately after 
= bis crofling it, the Chiefs of the Jehud, or Joud Mountains (called 
Coudgioud by de la Croix) made their ſubmiſſions to him; which they 
would hardly have done, had he not been on the confines of their 
country. The Jehud Mountains are thoſe which extend from 
| Attock, eaſtward to Benbur, or Bember T. | 
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* It may appear extraordinary that Alexander ſhould, in the courſe of a few months, pre- 
pare ſo vaſt a fleet for his voyage down the Indus; eſpecially as it is ſaid to be the work of his 
army, Bat the truth is, that the Panjab country, like that of Bengal, is full of navigable 
rivers ; which, communicating with the Indus, form an uninterrupted navigation from Caſh- 

mere to Tatta : and, no doubt, abounded with boats and veſſels ready conſtructed to the con- 

queror's hands. I think it probable, too, that the veſſels in which Nearchus performed his 
coaſting voyage to the gulf of Perſia; were found in the Indus. Veſſels of 180 tons bur- 
then are ſometimes uſed in the Ganges; and thoſe of 100 not unfrequently. | 
: + Over a bridge of Boats, about the middle of October 1398. | | 

t My opinion is (I think) farther ſtrengthened by a remark in the MS. map of Panjab. A 
mountain near the Indus, a very little below, and on the oppoſite fide to Attock, is marked 
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Timur's firſt object after croſſing the Indus, being to effect a 


junction with his,ſon Peer Mahmud's army, which was then be- 
ſieging Moultan, he directed his courſe that way, inſtead of taking 
the common road to Delhi, by Rotas and Lahore. The neigh- 
bourhood of a navigable river, being a deſireable object to an army 
marching through a dry ſterile country, he puſhed for the neareſt 
part of the Behat, or Chelum river (the Hydaſpes of Alexander) 
where he attacked and took the fortreſs and iſland of Shab-ul-dien. 
After this, he marched 5 or 6 days along the banks of the Behat, 
till he came to the place where the Jenaub joins it. The meeting 
of theſe rivers, as has been ſaid before, form a rapid and troubled 
ſtream : however, it did not prevent Timur from throwing a bridge 


over it. The town of 'Toulonba, or Tulmabini, is ſituated on the 


eaſtern ſide of the confluence +, and here he halted 6 days. About 
a days march from 'Toulonba, he croſſed the Rauvee Þþ at Jengian, 
near Shawnawaz ||; and here he was joined by Peer Mahmud, who 
had, by this time, taken Moultan. From the banks of the Rau- 
vee, the whole army croſſed the Baree Doabah & to Jehaul, near 
the river Setlege, where it ſeparated; Timur proceeding with a 
detachment to attack Batnir ; and the grand army and baggage by 
way of Debalpour to Sammana, a Town on the Caggar river, 
about 60 coſſes weſt from Delhi; where a general rendezvous was 
appointed, | 93 
Timur, after leaving Jehaul, proceeded firſt to Adjodin, or 
Paukputton J, on the Setlege. Here he viſited and ſpent ſoine 


Mount Yulluleah (or Gelali) moſt probably from its being the place from whence the Emperor 
Gelali croſſed the Indus, in his flight from Gengis Cawn in 1221. When Timur had croſſed 
to the eaſt ſide of the Attock, or Indus, he was ſaid to be arrived in the De/ert of Gelali - 


therefore I have no doubt but that they both croſſed nearly at the ſame place, Gengis Cawn 
remained on the weft fide of the river. | | | 


+ "Thirty-five coſſes above Moultan, according to Sherefeddin. 
Falſely called the Bea, by Feriſhta and Sherifeddin. 

Forty coſſes above Moultan, according to Sherefeddin. 

§ See the word Doabah, or Dooab, explained in page 7. | 
Called alſo by Ferithta and Sherefeddin, Palan Shuckergunge. 
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time at the tomb of Sheik Furrid *, and then crofſing the deſert, 
came to Batnir, after a march of 60 coſſes from Adjodin. 


After taking and deſtroying Batnir, which employed only a few 


days, he marched on the zoth of November, taking nearly the 


ſtraight road to Sammana, by way of Firouz, Suruſti, Amirani, 


and Mounec ; arriving at Sammana and joining his grand army the 
8th of December . 


The march from Sammana to Delhi, though only 60 coſſes, 


appears to have taken up from the 8th to the 24th of December ; 


including four days halt. 


Returning from Delhi, Timur made an excurſion to the north 


eaſt, took the city of Merat, or Mevat ＋, 28 coſſes from Delhi, 
and advanced to the Ganges, near the place where it iſſues out of 
the Sirinagur mountains. Toglocpour, and the ſtraits of Cupele, 
two places of victory on the eaſtern bank of the river, cannot now 
be recogniſed: but from Sherefeddin's account of the march, they 
cannot be far from Loldong ; where the Britiſh army compleated 
their campaign in 1774, 1100 Britiſh miles from Calcutta ||. 

From the banks of the Ganges, he proceeded to the northweſt, 
along the foot of the Sewalick mountains, by Meliapour, Jallindar, 
and Jimmoo, to the frontiers of Caſhmere: and from Caſhmere, 
acroſs the mountainous and deſert country of the Kakares &, to the 
Indus, which he croſſed at the ſame place as before, and in the 
ſame manner ; and returned to Samarcand by way of Banou, Na- 


gaz, Kermudge, Cabul, Bacalan, and Termed. 


Nadir Shaw's route was the ordinary one, by Attock and Lahore; 
and, I apprehend, he returned the ſame way. 


Se page 54. 


+ The interval on the map between Batnir and Samana, is about 83 coſſes. 


It is not eaſy 
to collect the diſtance from Sherefeddin' s account of Timur) s marches : 


but we find he was 
eight days on the march. 
t Called Mirte by de la Croix. 
| At the time of Timur's conqueſt (1398) the Britiſh nation had ſcarcely been announced 
to the people of Hindooſtan ; nor was it till 200 years afterwards, that they found their way 


thither. Who could have believed that the Britiſh conqueſts would meet thoſe of Tamerlane, 
in a point equidiſtant from the mouths of the Ganges and —_ in 1774? 
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I now return to the account of the conſtruction of the map. 
Between the Puddar river, Agimere, Moultan, and the Indus, is 
an extenſive deſert, in which is ſituated the fort of Ammercot, or 
Omircout, the birth place of Acbar, and the retreat of Khodaiar *. 
I think it improbable that ever we ſhall have any geographical 
knowledge of any of the inland parts, between the Puddar and In- 
dus, more than the very vague information contained in the In- 
dian hiſtories. The river Puddar, from the length of its courſe, 
promiſes to be navigable; and, probably, it is more from the want 
of uſeful. products on its banks, than from the ſhallowneſs of its 
channel, that it has continued ſo long unexplored by Europeans. 
The poſition of Joinagur on the Puddar is inferred from Feriſhta; 
and Radimpour from a MS. Itinerary from Cambay to Tatta ; 
of which however, I can at preſent make no farther uſe. The 
author reckons 220 coſſes between Amedabad and Tatta, going 
by way of Radimpour ; ; which agrees "ey nearly with the diſtance 
on the map. | 
The road from Agimere to Jaſſelmere, is from M. D'Anville ; 
and from Jaſſelmere to Moultan, from a MS. map. The road 
from Batnir to Sammana and Panniput, is from M. de la Croix's 
hiſtory of Timur. 
| _ Caſhmere, is according to D'Anville, who has improved on Ber- 
nier. I ſuſpect that this country, which is properly a circar of Ca- 
bul, extends much farther to the north and north eaft, than we 
| have hitherto imagined : for the Ayeneh Acbaree makes the Jenaub 
river its eaſtern boundary, and the Kiſhen river its weſtern boundary; 
and ſays that its length is 120 coſſes. 


. Jones's Nadir Shaw. 
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SECTION IV. 


The Tract fituated between the Kis rNA River, and the 
Countries traverſed by the Courſes of the Gaxets and 
Inpus, and their principal Branches : that is to ſay, 
the middle Parts of IN DIA. 


HIS very extenſive tract is bounded on the north eaſt by the 
ſoubahs of Bengal, Bahar, Allahabad, and Agra; on the 


N. W. by the courſe of the river Puddar; on the eaſt and weſt by 


the ſea; and on the ſouth by the river Kiſtna, or Khriſhnah : and 
comprehends in general the ſoubahs of Guzerat, Malwa, Berar, 


Oriſſa, Candeiſh, Amednagur (or Dowlatabad) Viſiapour (or Beja- 


pour) and Golconda. It is about 800 Britiſh miles in length from 


N. W. to S. E.; and 600 wide: and has in and about it, many 


points that are determined either by obſervations of latitude and 
longitude, or inferred from ſuch points, by the 1 means of good 
charts. 

The fundamental points on which the conſtruction and ſcale of 
this part depend, are as follows : | 

On the north and N. E. Agra, as determined by obſervation and 
ſurvey *; and Calpy, Chatterpour, Rewan, Burwah, and Balaſore, 
inferred from meaſured lines drawn from other places of obſerva⸗ 


tion. On the ſouth Maſulipatam, as determined by Capt. Ritchie +. 


On the weſt, Bombay, by the obſervations of Mr. Howe, and of 


Mr. Smith ; and Surat, Cambay, and Diu Point, inferred from 


charts. and ſurveys ||. In the interior parts Narwah, Sirong, 


See page 36. + See page 1. 7 See page 25, || See page 27. 
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and Poonah, by obſervations of Mr. Smith, or by inference from 


them. 


The conſtruction of the ſea coaſts, on both ſides of this tract, 
has been already diſcuſſed *: and I ſhall begin my account of that 
of the inland parts, with Mr. Smith's line acreſs from Calpy to 
Bombay. ; 

He ſet out from Calpy with Col. Upton in 1776 +, and fell into 
the great road from Delhi to the Deccan, at the city of Narwah ; 
which is ſituated on the river Sindah, near the entrance of a famous 
paſs, noted in the Ayeneh Acbaree by the name of Burra Diury, 


but called in Mr. Smith's map, Lellymudge. From Narwah, he 


proceeded to Sirong, a city of Malwa, ſubje& to Madagee Sindia : 
and from thence to Burhanpour, the capital of Candeiſh, and 
formerly of the Deccan, This is yet a flouriſhing city; and it is 
fituated in a delightful country. In his way to this place from Si- 
rong, he croſſed the famous river Nerbuddah ; formerly the reputed 
boundary of the Deccan, to the north. From Burhanpour, he 
went to Poonah, the capital of the Mahratta empire, croſſing the 


heads of the Godavery and Beemah rivers in his way: and from 


Poonah to Bombay. During all this route, he took obſervations of 
latitude and longitude, as often as opportunity offered ; which was 
not unfrequently : and with theſe, together with the intermediate 
bearings of the road, he conſtructed a map, which is no leſs valuable 


on the ſcore of its general accuracy, and extenſive information; 


than curious, by the novelty of its ſubject. We had then, for the 
firſt time, a geographical line on which we could depend, drawn 
acroſs the continent of India, through the principal points between 
Agra and Poonah ; and which, by eſtabliſhing ſo many intereſting 
poſitions, has enabled me to correct ſeveral routes, which, without 


it, would have remained very indeterminate. Narwah, for inſtance, 
corrects the bearing and diſtance of the road between it, and Agra; 


* Page 20, +: On an embaſly to the Mahratta Court at Poonah. 
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Sirong, the road to Ougein and Mundu ; and Burhanpour, the 


poſition of Aurungabad, and the bearing of the roads to Surat, 
Hydrabad, and Nagpour. 

Mr. Smith reckons Poonah 1 degree 15 minutes to the eaſt of 
Bombay; and as we have already fixed the longitude of that place 
at 72* 40' *, Poonah muſt be in 73˙ 55”. It muſt be obſerved that 
Mr. Smith places Bombay 5 minutes more to the eaſt than I do; 
Poonah therefore being in the ſame predicament, ſtands at 74 in 
his map. Its latitude is 18 30“ f. 

nee according to Mr. Smith's map, is in longitude 76 
21“; or by its difference of longitude from Poonah 76* 16'. More 
will be faid on this ſubject, when we come to diſcuſs General 
Goddard's route. Sirong, Mr. Smith places in 787 3“, which, with 
the allowance of the five minutes, will be 77 58“. By ſome un- 
accountable miſtake, I have placed it in the map 4 minutes too far 


General Goddard's celebrated # march from Calpy on the banks 
of the Jumna, to Surat, has only been communicated in the form 
of an Itinerary, with the diſtances, as meaſured by a perambulator ; 


but without bearings, or any other help to aſcertain the direction 


of it. Between Calpy and Chatterpour, two points fixed by ſur- 
vey and latitude, there is no great difficulty in laying down the par- 
ticulars. But much difficulty ariſes in aſſigning the poſition of any 


point between Chatterpour and Hurdah ; the place where Goddard's 


route falls into Upton's (or Smith's) a ſpace of more than 250 B. 


miles. Huſnabad Gaut is about 60 B. miles, by the road, to the 
N. E. of Hurdah ; and I have placed it, on a ſuppoſition that it is 


See page 25. 


+ Since the conſtruction of the map, I have ſeen a plan of Gen. Egerton's march towards: 
Poonah, with a continuation of the road to that capital, 'The bearing of Poonah from Bom- 


bay, is there exactly the ſame as Mr. Smith reckons it: but the diſtance exceeds Mr, Smith's _ 


by about 3 G. miles, I apprehend that the diſtance was meaſured no farther than Tullow- 


gom, which is about 14 G. miles (in horizontal diſtance) ſhort of Poonah. 


t Although Col. Leſlie took the command during the early part of the march, yet he died: 
before it was advanced much more than an eighth part of the way towards its place of deſti- 


nation. 
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not much out of the general line of the route; and all the inter- 
mediate places are proportioned to it. 

From Burhanpour, where Goddard's route finally ficikes out of 
Upton's, to Surat, we are, again as much in the dark, as to the 
bearings of the intermediate parts of the road ; and the diſtance of 
one day's march is totally omitted in the Journal, or Itinerary. The 
whole diſtance, on ſumming up the particulars, is 223 B. miles; and 
if we allow 16 for the march omitted *, it will be 239. But it is 
noted at the bottom of the page, that zhe whole diſtance is 245 
miles” ; ſo that there muſt be 6 miles ſunk in the detail, Therefore, 
taking the diſtance by the road at 245 B. miles, or 209 G. ones, 
and allowing only one mile in ten for the windings of the road, as it 
is, generally ſpeaking, a very ſtraight one, the horizontal diſtance 
between Burhanpour and Surat comes about 188 G, miles; which 
in that parallel is equal to 3 degrees 21 minutes of longitude. 

Now the difference of longitude between theſe places by the aſ- 
ſumed ſituation of Surat in my map, and that of Burhanpour in 
Mr, Smith's, is 3 31 +, or 10 minutes greater than by the above 
account. I have not ſeen any liſt of Mr. Smith's obſervations, and 
therefore do not know for certain, whether or not he took any at 
Burbanpour, or whether it is placed by deduction from ſome other 
cbſervation. In this ſtate of uncertainty with reſpect to the exiſt- 
ence of any obſervation of longitude at Burhanpour, and relying 

on the poſitive information concerning the diſtance in the MS, jour- 
nal; and alſo on the longitude of Surat as deduced from Bombay ; 
and moreover, ſuppoſing it hardly poſſible that any road in that 
country can wind leſs than one mile in ten, I have placed Burhan- 
pour in 76* b, or according to the difference of longitude given by 
the MS. Journal. Its latitude is about 21* 19“. 


* This omiſſion occurs between Burhanpour and Saunkley ; in which interval, Tavernier 
reckons 1 coſſes, and the mn only de miles : ſo that we may ſuppoſe that at leaſt 16 miles 
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It is remarkable that Tavernier reckons the ſame diſtance as the 
Journal, to within half a mile: for his 132 coſſes, at the rate of 


42 to the degree, come out juſt 188 + G. miles *. 

The road from Poonah to Nuſſergur (or Nuſſeratpour) and Soan- 
gur, was deſcribed by Meſſrs. Farmer and Stewart, during the 
time that they remained as hoſtages in the Mahratta camp ; and 
the particulars were obligingly communicated to me by Mr. Far- 
mer. This aſcertains the ſituations of Caſſerbarry and Coondabarry 
Gauts ; and, in particular, that of the city of Amedabad, the ca- 
pital of the ſoubah of the ſame name; and the laſt place of reſi- 


dence of the Emperor Aurengzebe. This city has been generally 


placed about 50 miles to the ſoutheaſt of its true poſition. 

Tullowgom, Burgom (or Worgaum) and Condolah , are from the 
ſame authority; as well as Naſſick-Trimuck, Zineer, and a varie- 
ty of other uſeful particulars. Sattarah, the nominal capital of 
the Mahrattas, is placed according to the report of a native of that 
country; that is, 3o coſſes on the ſouth eaſt of Poonah. 

The next line, in point of conſequence, is that from Maſulipa- 
tam to Aurungabad ; deſcribed from the marches of M. Buſſy. 


. The former of theſe places, according to Capt. Ritchie, is in lat. 


16* 8' 30”; longitude, inferred from Madras, 81* 15 eaſt. M. 
Buſſy's march, as laid down in, a map drawn by the late Mr. Mon- 
treſor, of the engineer corps at Madras, gives the bearing of Au- 
rungabad from Maſulipatam, No. 55* 15 W. diſtance 358 G. miles; 
placing the former in lat. 197 33“, longitude 7676 the difference 


of longitude between the two meridians, being 5 9, 


* Since writing the above, I have been favoured with the peruſal of a map of Gen God 
dard's route. It was impoſſible to alter my map, ſo as to make it correſpond in all caſes, with 
Gen. Goddard's; but 1 have introduced ſuch alterations and corrections, as the nature of the 
caſe would admit of: and as the route ſtands at preſent, in my map, it is not materially different 
from the truth. 'The diſtance between Surat and Burhanpour; in Gen. Goddard's, is given 
at 202 G. miles of horizontal diſtance ; or 3? 34 difference of longitude (the bearing being 
nearly eait and weſt). This agrees ſo nearly with Mr. Smith's obſervation, that it gives room 
to ſuſpect the correctneſs of the MS. Journal, as it requires at leaſt 263, inſtead of 245 B. 
miles, to make up the horizontal diſtance abovementioned. | 
1 Since corrected by the plan of Gen, Egerton's march, 


Let 
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Let us now examine what data we have to check this longitude 
of M. Buſſy's, from the ſide of Surat: for, from the nature of an 
Indian march, great part of which is made in the night, it muſt 
neceſſarily require correction; in the bearing at leaſt, and, moſt 
probably, in the diſtance. And we may accordingly infer from 
ſome diſtances of Col. Peach's, and of Major Stevens's, compared 
with ſome parts of M. Buſſy's marches, that this gentleman's diſ- 
tances are too ſmall ; an error of a different ſide from what might 
be expected, in meaſuring diſtances haſtily with a perambulator *. 
The poſition of Surat, is already accounted for in page 27; and 
Noopour is placed according to Gen. Goddard's meaſured diſtance 
from Surat ; and the bearing accords with the ideas of Mr. Farmer, 
who paſſed near this place with Sindia's army. Tavernier reckons 
105 coſſes between Noopour and Aurungabad, that is, 150 G. miles 
of horizontal diſtance, reckoning 42 coſſes to a degree. Now, 
Noopour, Aurungabad, and Maſulipatam, lie as nearly as can be, 
in a right line, whoſe extreme length is 516 G. miles. Tavernier's 
150, added to Buſſy's 358, make up this diſtance to within 8 miles; 
or 2 of the whole. Therefore, as it appears, in more than one 
place, that Buſſy's diſtances are too ſhort, I have made no ſcruple 
to add theſe 8 miles to his diſtance between Maſulipatam and Au- 
rungabad; making it 366, inſtead of (the original) 358 miles. 
With reſpect to the latitude of Aurungabad, I have corrected it 
by the computed diſtance between it and Burhanpour, which ac- 
cording to Golam Mohamed f is 66 coſſes; that is, 94 G. miles 4, 
nearly on a meridian. This, deducted from 2119 the latitude 
of Burhanpour, leaves that of Aurungabad 197 45', or 12 more 


* To ſhew that long diſtances -zay be accurately meaſured by a perambulator, I need only 
mention that during the Bengal ſurvey, I meaſured a meridian line of 3 degrees with a peram- 
bulator, and in it to agree minutely with the obſervations of latitude, However, due al- 
lowance was made for the irregularities of the ground, wherever they occurred. 

+ Golam Mohame was a Sepoy officer ſent by Colonel Camac in 1774, to explore the roads 
and country of the Deccan, and to gain intelligence concerning the Mahratta powers. 

t M. D'Anville reckons the ſame difference of latitude between the two places; but he 
has placed both of them too far north by 24 minutes. | 
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northwardly than what is given by M. Buſſy's march. —Theſe 12 


minutes of latitude make an alteration of about a degree and a half 


in the angle of bearing: very little, conſidering circumſtances, in 


a march of 500 Britiſh miles. The alteration of the angle from 
N. 55* 15 W. to N. 53* 45 W. takes from the difference of lon- 
gitude, as much as the 8 miles of diſtance on the Rhumb, add to 
it: ſo that the longitude ſtands as before at 76* 6'. I think there 
can be no reaſonable objection to this mode of ſettling it. 

Congcoal is about 19 G. miles north : weſt from Maſulipatam, 
according to the ſuppoſition of Major Stevens; and alſo by the 
information of two MS. maps which I have conſulted : and El- 
lore, by ſurvey, is 15 * G. miles beyond it; that is, it bears N'. 
7 * W. diſtance 34 + G. miles from Maſulipatam. 

Col. Peach's march from Ellore to Warangole in 1767, furniſhed 
materials for fixing the ſituation of that place, and the road lead- 
ing to it. A memorandum accompanying the ſurvey, ſays that its 
latitude is 17 57 *®. Warangole is a fortreſs of vaſt extent, and 
is the Arinkil of Feriſhta, and the ancient capital of Tilling, « or 
Tellingana. 

Rajamundry is placed agreeable to Major Stevens's idea : for I 
do not find that ever it has been joined on by ſurvey to Maſuli- 
patam, although it has to Ellore. 

The mouths of the Godavery, and the courſe of that river as 
high as Toodiguntla; as well as the places between the Godavery 


and Col. Peach's march, are all taken from MSS. chiefly of Major 


Stevens's, lent me by Mr. Dalrymple. 
The northern circars, Chilka Lake, and the road from that to 


Balaſore, are from various authorities. The conſtruction of the ſea 
coaſt has been already diſcuſſed +. Between Rajamundry and Vi- 


ſagapatam, the particulars of the inland parts Have been taken 


* Notwithſtanding this aſſertion, the bearings and diſtance from Ellore place it in 18* 2. 


And J much queſtion, whether Col, Peach's engineer had any good quadrant with him. 
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chiefly from a large MS. map, in which Col. Ford's marches are 
deſcribed. Between Viſagapatam and Coopilly, is taken from ano- 
ther MS. map, ſeemingly not very accurate. Between Coopilly 
and Tickelly, is taken from Lieut. Cridland's very accurate ſurvey 
of the Tickelly diſtrict: and between Poonda and the Chilka Lake, 
from Mr. Cotsford's elegant map of the Itchapour diſtrict. 

The Chilka Lake is partly from Mr. Cotsford, partly from Capt. 
W. Campbell; which latter alſo laid down the road from thence to 
Balaſore, through Cattack. Unfortunately his perambulator was 
ſpoiled between Cattack and Balaſore; which prevents my getting 
the ſituation of the former with reſpect to Bengal, otherwiſe than 
by the bearings and proportional diſtances between the two 
places. 

The mouths of the Cattack river, or Mahanada, have never been 
traced, and are therefore deſcribed only from report. At the mouth 
of the. principal channel, near Falſe Point, is a ſmall fortified iſland 
named Cajung. 

From Cattack to Sumbulpour, is from Mr. Motte's obſervations 
in 1766. The diſtance is by computation, and the bearings taken 
by a compaſs, The latitude of Sumbulpour was al ſo taken; but, [ 

believe, not very accurately. 

At Sonepour, or Jonepour, about 160 miles above Cattack, the 
rivers Tail and Mahanada unite. The former comes from the 
weſt, and is the largeſt river of the two, but its particular courſe 
is not known. I ſuppole it to be the ſame river, that in the weſ- 
tern parts of Berar is named the Worda. The Mahanada comes. 
from the north; and, I believe, runs under Ruttunpour. 

Rewan, or Rewa, in the Bundelcund country, is the moſt wel- 
terly point on the road leading from Allahabad to Nagpour, and the 
Deccan, that is determined. by ſurvey and latitude. From thence 
to Tetwarrah Gaut, on the Nerbudda, is laid down in a more cur- 
ſory manner; but, 1 believe, tolerably exact for the purpoſes of a 
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general map : and Gurry Mundlah, is placed according t to the eſti- 


mated bearing and diſtance from Tetwarra. 


Nagpour, the modern * capital of Berar, and the reſidence of 
 Moodagee Boonſlah, is ſaid to be 61 cofles ſouthweſterly from Tet- 
warra. Golam Mohamed reckons 82 coſſes between Gurry Mundlah 


and Nagpour ; which, conſidering -the reſpective poſitions of the 
three places to each other, is 3 coſſes more than from Tetwarra. 
And again Golam Mohamed reckons 166 cofles between Nagpour 
and Aurungabad ; but he remarks on his approach to Aurungabad, 
that © the coſſes of this country are ſhort”, Placing Nagpour 61 
coſſes from Tetwarra, an interval of only 161 coſſes (of 42 to the 
degree) will be left between Nagpour and Aurungabad : which 
difference of 5 coſſes muſt be accounted for in the ſhortneſs of the 


meaſure remarked by Golam Mohamed. 


Between Burwah in Bahar, and Nagpour, are reckoned 206: 
coſſes; that is 86 to Ruttunpour, and 120 from thence to Nagpour. 
But having placed the latter according to its reputed poſition with 
reſpect to Tetwarra and Gurry Mundlah, that is to ſay, in latitude 
21* 50', longitude 79® 36', F can make no more than 198 coſſes be- 
tween it and Burwah; or, 8 lefs than the computation. It may 
be that the road winds more than ordinary ; or it may be rougher ; 


which, in the idea of the Indian travellers, as well as of all others, 


lengthens the abſolute diſtance, Laſtly, it is only 77 coſſes from 
Huſnabad Gaut, as I have placed it +, altho' Gen. Goddard reckons 


it 100.. The roads from Burwah to Ruttunpour, and from thence 
to Gurry Mundlah, Nagpour, Aurungabad, and Burhanpour ; are 


all from the Itinerary of Golam Mohamed. 
The country between Mirzapour and the head of the Soane, was 


explored by Capt Bruce, who ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


at the eſcalade of Gwalior in 1780. During his expedition, he 


* Shawpour was the ancient capital. 


+ It happens that Huſnabad Gaut was placed in its true poſition, previous to my ſeeing the 
map of Gen. Goddard's march. 
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verified a fact which had been long doubted, though ſtrenuouſly 
inſiſted on by the natives; (viz.) that the Soane and Nerbudda 
rivers had their common ſource from a pond, or lake, on the ſou- 
thern confines of the Allahabad province. Theſe rivers do literally 
flow from the ſame lake; making, conjointly with the Ganges, an 
inland of the ſouthern part of Hindooſtan : and flowing in oppoſite 
directions 1500 miles. The courſe of the Nerbudda river is aſcer- 
tained, only in certain points where it happens to be croſſed by any 
of the great roads here deſcribed: excepting only in the neighbour- 
hood of Broach, All the intermediate parts are drawn from report. 
It is repreſented to be as wide at Huſnabad Gaut, as the Jumna is 
at Calpy : but fordable in moſt places, during the dry ſeaſon. 

The Soane is drawn in the ſame manner as the Nerbudda, in 
that part of its courſe above the boundary of the Bahar province: 
as are allo the. Tapty, Cane, Betwa, Chumbul, Sinda, and all the 
other rivers that flow within the bounds of the tract ſpoken of 
in this Section. | 
The road from Agra to Amedabad, has its particulars from 
D'Anville, who appears to have taken it from Tavernicr's Itine- 
rary. I have altered the ſcale of it, in order to make it correſpond 
with the difference of longitude (in my map) between Agra and 
Amedabad, which is about half a degree leſs than in M. D'Anville's: 
occaſioned by his havi ing adopted the obſervation taken at Goa. 
Throughout this long line (450 B. miles) there 1s only one croſs 
diſtance to correct the bearing of it; and that is, Sir Thomas Roe's 
route from Burhanpour to Ayimere. He reckons the diſtance 222 
coſſes; of which 66 are between Burhanpour and Mundu ; 105 
between Mundu and Cheitore * ; and the remaining. 51 between 
Cheitore and Agimere. 

All Tavernier's diſtances appear to 1 too great between Agra and 
Amedabad, according to the ſtandard of the coſs, in page 18; 


The ruins of this famous 8 are laid down at leaſt 80 miles to che ſouth of their true 
poſition in all the maps that I have ſeen, | 


owing 
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owing probably to the roughneſs and hillineſs of the road, which 


makes the horizontal diſtance leſs than in countries that are more 
ſmooth and open, 


The upper part of the courſe of the Puddar is likewiſe from 


D'Anville : but this river certainly does- not run into the head of 


the Gulf of Sinde, as deſcribed by him. I have not only the au- 
thority of a MS. map for this aflertion, but alſo that of Capt. 
Joſeph Price, who had the misfortune to be carried up to the head 
of this gulf by Pirates (after a moſt gallant and obſtinate defence 
of two days). He aſſures me that nothing larger than a rivulet 
falls in there. I therefore conclude that the Puddar (or at leaſt a 
principal branch of it) falls in at Cutch : as a MS. chart deſcribes 
the mouth of a large river near it, by the name of Mud River; 
which name is characteriſtic of a river of the ſize, and length of 
courſe of the Puddar. 

Capt. Price, who alſo travelled acroſs the Iſthmus between the 
Gulfs of Sinde and Cambay, eſtimates the width of the Iſthmus 
at 120 or 130 G. miles. The country 1s generally very flat, with 
a few fmall I fortified. The ſoil is dry, and unproduc- 
tive of rice. 

The inland part of the peninſula of Guzerat, 18 from M. D- An- 
ville. 

The poſition of the ancient and famous temple of Sumnaut Sun nam 
Sumnaut) is collected from the Ayeneh Acbaree, and from Feriſhta. 
In the former, it is called Puttan Sumnaut, from its vicinity to the 


town of Puttan near Diu; which town. 1s {till in being. And by 
Feriſhta it is ſaid to be within the diſtricts of Deo, or Diu . 
The latitude is given at 225 in the Ayeneh Acbaree; but it is 


nearer 2 15 


The Broach diſtrict, and in general all the tang parts of Gu- | 


zerat, from Surat to Amedabad, and from the ſea to Dubhoy; are 


v Dowe, Vol. i 66, 
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from ſurveys taken ſince the commencement of the Mahratta war. 
The tracing of the Nerbudda goes as far up as Bowapier Gaut, that 
is, about 80 Britiſh miles from the ſea. 

The ſituation of Pawengur, is from Mr. Farmer. Thoſe of 
Narwalla, Champanier, Puttan, Nadout, &c. are either from the 
Ayench Acbaree, or from Feriſhta. | 

Mundu, and the road from thence to Burhanpour, is from Sir 
Thomas Roe, who places Mundu 66 coſſes from the latter, on the 
road to Agimere. Ougein, and the road from Mundu to Sirong, is from 
M. D'Anville; and Indoor from the information of Mr. Farmer. 

The diviſions of Malwa and Guzerat, are from the Ayeneh 
Acbaree. 

Hindia alſo is 8 the ſame authority. I take it to be the 
Andi of Tavernier. It is aſtoniſhing how he could ſo far miſtake 
the courſe of the Nerbudda river at that city, as to ſuppoſe that it 
fell into the Ganges, 

The road from Burhanpour to Patris is from D'Anville; thoſe 
from Noopour to Aurungabad, from Tavernier: and thoſe from 
Aurungabad to Amednagur ; from Bejapour towards Calberga ; and 
from Nander to Enegil *; are from Mr. Jefferies's map, publiſhed 
in 1708. He, I underſtand, took them from ſome French MSS. 

The road from Aurungabad towards Sanore-Bancapour, and from 
Hydrabad to Edghir, are from M. Buſſy's marches. 

Sourapour, or Sollapour, Callian, Palkee, &c. are from a MS. 
jent me by Mr. Townſend. | 

Meritz and Panchmal are from the Eaſt India Company' s records; ; 
as arc alſo Deckenal and Khoud. 

Chunderi, Rintimpour, Toumoun, are inferced from Feriſhta 
and the Ayeneh Acbaree. Gurry-Baundhoo, and a number of 


places in and about Bundelcund, are from a Hindoo map of that 


* This I take to be part of the route of M. Buſſy towards Nagpour, mentioned by Mr, 
Orme, Vol. it. 373. Should it be fo, and the direction of the road in Jefferies's map be 
right; it corroborates the aſſumed ſituation of Nagpour in my map, 
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country, the names in which, were obligingly trunflated by Mr. 
Boughton Rouſe. 


Bejapour, or Viſiapour, is not ſo well aſcertained as might be 


wiſhed, Mandeſloe, who travelled the roads himſelf, ſays, that it 
is 80 leagues from Dabul, on the coaſt of Malabar; and 84 from 
Goa; which, if meant of French leagues of 3000 paces, with an 
allowance of one in ſeven for windings, will give 142 G. mileg 
from Dabul, and 149 from Goa: making Bejapour in lat. 19* 26'; 
lon. 75* 44. P. du Val, who formed a map of Mandeſloe's routes, 
(Vide Britiſh Muſeum) and probably had lights, beſides what are 


furniſhed by the travels, to guide him, makes the diſtance between 


Dabul and Bejapour, greater than between Bejapour and Goa. And 
this I think likely to be the caſe, though contrary to what is ſaid 
in the travels. 

Tavernier reckons 85 coſſes from Goa to Bejapour (or rather per- 
haps from Bicholim, the landing place on the continent) or 8 days 
journey: and ſays that from Bejapour to Golconda, the diſtance is 
100 coſſes more. This account muſt be exceedingly vague ; be- 
cauſe Goa and Golconda are more than 200 coſſes aſunder, by the 


directeſt route; and Bejapour lies more than 40 coſſes out of he 


line. 
The Lettres Fl; Acantes make the latitude of Bejapour 175 30“. 
I have endeavoured to take the medium of theſe diſcordant accounts, 


and have placed it in latitude 17* 21', lon. 75* 52“; that is, 94 


coſſes from the coaſt oppoſite to Goa; 111 from Dabul; and 122 
from Golconda, At the ſame time, I think it probable, that it 
may not be within 20 miles of its true poſition. The particulars 
of the roads leading to it from Dabul and Goa, are from P. du Val's 
map. | mal 
Ra6lconda, afamous diamond mine, is placed in Mr. Montreſor's 
map, about 15 G. miles to the weſt of Ralicotte, and 12 from the 
north bank of the Kiſtna; but I know not on what authority. 
Tavernier, who viſited both Raölconda and Coloor, gives the diſ- 
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tance of the firſt from Golconda 17 Gos, of 4 French leagues each; 
and of the latter 13 *. Now, the diſtance of Coloor from Gol- 
conda, is tolerably well known to be 84. G. miles: ſo that a Gos, 
by this account, muſt be about 6 G. miles in horizontal diſtance 
(or nearer 3, than 4, French leagues) and 17 of them muſt be 
equal to 110 + G. miles; and this will place Ra6lconda about 7 G. 
miles on the eaſt of Ralicotte. And J think it more probable to 
be on the eaſt, than on the weſt of it; for Tavernier mentions the 
croſſing a river, which formed the common boundary between 
Golconda and Viſiapour (or Bejapour) about 4 Gos or more before 
he came to Rablconda. This river, which can be no other than 
the Beemah, runs about 6 Gos on the eaſt of Ralicotte, and forms, 
to this day, the boundary of Bejapour : and Ra6lconda, by this 
account, muſt be between the Beemah river and Ralicotte ; : that is, 
on the eaſt of the latter. F 

If we take the Gos at 4 French leagues, . regarding the 
proportion ariſing from the calculation on the Coloor road, it will 
bring Raölconda very near the ſituation aſſigned it by Montreſor, 
But I have nevertheleſs adopted the former, thinking it, on the 
whole, the moſt conſiſtent. 

The modern Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. 6, ſays that the mines (Ra- 
olconda) are fix days journey from Biſnagur ; but this will apply 
_ equally to either of the above poſitions. 

Again, Tavernier fays in another place, that Rablconda is five 
days journey from Golconda ; and eight or nine from Bejapour. 
This account muſt be very erroneous ; for Ravlconda is at leaſt nearer 
to Bejapour than to Golconda. 

The Godavery river, or Gonga-Godowry, commonly called 
Ganga in European maps, and ſometimes Gang in Indian hiſtories ; 
has generally been repreſented as the ſame river with that of Cat- 
tack. | 
As we have no authority, that can find, for ſuppoſing it, the 
opinion muſt have been taken up, on a ſuppoſition that there was 

no 
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E 
no opening between the mouths of the Kiſtna and Mahanada (or 
Cattack river) of magnitude ſufficient for ſuch a river as the Ganga. 
It could not be for the want of ſpace ſufficient for the Cattack ri- 
ver to accumulate in, independent of the Ganga; for the diſtance 
is as great from the mouth of the Cattack river to the Berar moun- 
tains; as from the mouth of the Godavery to the Baglana moun- 
tains, The truth is, that no juſt account of theſe rivers, any more 
than of the Burrampooter, had then reached any European geo- 
grapher. The Ayeneh Acbaree, ſpeaking of the Godavery, ſays, 
«« it runs intoBerar from Amednagur; and continues its courſe into 
Tellingana”, Here is a declaration that the Godavery is the river 
that runs thro' Amednagur: And that the Amednagur river (let its 
name be what it will) runs from Berar into Tellingana ; that is, the 
country of which Warangole (or Arinkil) was the capital. Its 


ſource is within 70 miles of Bombay. Mr. Farmer croſſed it near 


Poonah, where it is named Gonga-Godowry ; and is eſteemed a 
ſacred river, | 

After all, a branch of the Godavery may poſſibly communicate 
with the Mahanada, during the rainy ſeaſon ; but there is certainly 
no authority for ſuppoſing it. The Chilka Lake, which was once 
thought to be an inland Jake of freſh water, and had a communi- 
cation with both rivers, is now known to be a ſalt lake contiguous 
to the ſea, near Ganjam. 

The general courſe of the Kiſtna river, as high up as Gutigui, 
or Catigui, in the road from Aurungabad to Sanore, is from the map. 
of M. Buſſy's marches. Above Gutigui, it is marked in two 


places, by the interſections of the roads from Bejapour to Goa, 
and Dabul. Its ſource is not more than 42 miles from the Ma— 
labar coaſt near Dabul. General Joſeph Smith remarks, that the 


Kiſtna was fordable both above and below the conflux of the 
Beemah river, in the month of March: and that a few miles 
below the mouth of the Beemah, its bed was 600 yards wide, 
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and exhibited an uncommon appearance from the number and di- 
erſity of the rocks in it. 

The Beemah river is known to be a principal branch of the 
Kiſtna, coming from the north, and joining it near Edghir. It 
riſes in the mountains on the north of Poonah, probably not many 
miles from the head of the Godavery, and paſſes within go miles 
of the eaſt ſide of Poonah, where it is named Bewrab, as well as 
Beemah, and is alſo eſteemed a ſacred river. General Joſeph Smith 
croſſed this river, when accompanying the Nizam in 1766, about 
10 miles above its junction with the Kiſtna, where it was for- 
dable. 

The Mandouah, or Bejapour river, is a branch of the Beemah. 

There yet remains in the map, a void ſpace between the known 
parts of Berar, Golconda, Oriſſa, and the northern circars, of near 
zoo Britiſh miles in length, and 250 in breadth; nor is it likely 
ever to be filled up, unleſs a very great change takes place in the 
ſtate of European politics in India. Our poſſeſſions in the northern 
Circars, extend no where more than 70 Britiſh miles in land, and 
in ſome places not more than 30: ſo that they form a flip of 
more than 350 miles in length; bounded in general towards the 


continent, by a high ridge of mountains, which runs nearly paral- 
le] to the ſea coaſt, the exterior boundary. | 


Within theſe mountains, and towards Berar, is a very exten- 
five tract of woody and mountainous country, with which the ad- 
jacent countries appear to have but little, if any, communication. 
We may fairly ſuppoſe that to be a country void of the goods in 
general eſteem amongſt mankind, that does not tempt either 
their avarice, or ambition. Although ſurrounded by people who 
are in a high degree of civilization, and who abound in uſeful 
manufactures, we are told that the few ſpecimens of theſe miſer- 
able people who have appeared in the circars, uſe no covering but 
a wiſp of ſtraw, We know not, with any degree of certainty, 
how ſar this wild country extends within the outer ridge of moun- 


tains, 
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tains between the parallels of 17* and 20%: but the firſt civilized 
people that we hear of beyond them, are the Berar Mahrattas. 
I think it probable that it extends 150 miles, or more. However, 
a party of Berar Mahrattas found their way through this country, 


and the Bobilee Hills in 1754 *, at an opening called Salloregaut, 
in the Cicacole circar, 


* Orme, Vol, 1ſt. 373. 
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SECTION V. 


The Countries contained in that Part of the Peninſula, 
lying South of the KisTNa, or KurIsSHNa River. 


THIS tract, which in extent is not a ſeventh part larger than 
the Bengal provinces, has, by its political diviſions, and by 
the talents and ambition of its Princes, of late years, furniſhed 
more matter for ſpeculation and hiſtory, than, perhaps, all the reſt 
of the empire put together. - But although it has been the theatre 
of repeated wars between the European powers and the natives, ſo 
ample a ſupply of geographical matter has not been furniſhed, as 
by the wars and negociations in the north, The geography of 
ſome of the weſtern parts of this peninſula, are as little known to 
us, as that of the central parts of Hindooſtan. 

The figure of this tract is a triangle, of which the courſe of the 
Kiſtna river forms the baſe, and the coaſts of Malabar and Coro- 
mandel the ſides. Its extent from the Kiſtna to Cape Comorin, 
which forms the apex of the triangle, is about 600 Britiſh miles ; 
and its breadth in the wideſt part, that is, from Maſulipatam to 
Gheriah, about 500. 5 

The conſtruction of the ſea coaſts, has been deſcribed in the firſt 
ſection, and that of the courſe of the Kiſtna river in page 75. 

I underſtand that the country from Madras to Ooſcotta weſtward; 
and from about Pondicherry and Tingrecota ſouthward, to Chan- 
deghere northward ; or, in other words, between the parallels. of 
12 and 14 degrees of latitude, is deſcribed from meaſured routes in 
Mr. Montreſor's MS. map at the Eaſt India Houſe; and in the 
printed map inſerted in the ſecond volume of Mr. Orme's elegant 
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and uſeful Hiſtory of the Military Tranſactions of the Britiſh Na- 


tion in Hindooſtan. And as Mr, Orme, in particular, has had ac- 


ceſs to all, or moſt of the ſurveys of the marches of the Britiſh 


armies, on the fide of Myſore and the Carnatic, I ſhall take his 
map for a ground work, after examining his ſcale of diſtances. | 
I find Mr. Orme's map gives the diſtance between Madras and 
Ooſcotta, the moſt weſtern point of the ſurvey, 168 G. miles ; 
and Mr. Montreſor's, 165. It is impoſſible for me to determine 
which of the two is right; but as Mr. Montreſor conſtructed his 
map on the ſpot, and was conſequently in the way to be beſt in- 
formed with reſpect to the choice of materials, I am inclined to 
give the preference to his ſcale. But as perſons, who have not 
had opportunities of comparing Perambulator diſtances with thoſe 
given by obſervations of latitude, are apt to make too little allowance 
for the unevenneſs of ground, in hilly countries, I have taken one 
mile from Mr. Montreſor's diſtance, to allow for ſuppoſed errors of 
this kind : and then have placed Ooſcotta 164 G. miles, nearly 
weſt from Madras. 

Bangalore, according to Montreſor, is 12 G. miles, weſt, a little 
ſouthwardly, from Ooſcotta; which, added to 164, makes 176 G. 
miles between Madras and Bangalore. This, by Mr. Orme's ac- 


count, would be 180: and by a French map pudiithed i in 1770, 181. 
D'Anville makes it 177. 


After thus eſtabliſhing a ſcale for the difference of longitude, I 
have copied all that part of Mr. Orme's map, between the parallels 
of Pondicherry and Chandeghere; and between the meridians of 


| Madras and Ooſcotta. 


Between Pondicherry and Madura, the maps of Mr. Orme and 
of Mr. Montreſor, are both exeeding faulty, for want of a good 
line of bearing, between the two places. This I have been able, 
fortunately, to ſupply ; and the detail of the operation of finding 


the differen.e of longitude between them, has been given in page 


233 where 1* 3o' zo“ is found to be the true difference, though 
23 mi- 
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23 minutes leſs than Mr, Orme has made it, Accordingly, the 
bearing of the road between Gingee, Tritchinopoly, and Madura, 
is in my. map 4 more ſouthwardly than in Mr. Orme's: and, of 
courſe, Caroor, and all other places, whole poſitions had a relative 
dependence on that of Tritchinopoly, are removed proportionably 
farther to the eaſt. 

The Tanjore country is taken entirely from Mr. Orme's map; 
and the upper part of the courſe of the Caveri, from Mr. Mon- 
treſor's. The Madura and Tinevelly countries are from Mr. Orme; 
who deſcribed them according to ſurveys taken under the direction 
of Colonel Call. 

Shevagunga, Dindigul, Pinee, and ſeveral other places in the 
neighbourhoods of Madura and Tritchinopoly, are from MSS. 

Travancore, is partly from MS. maps, and partly from M. 
D'Anville. The lakes between Quilon and Cochin are from a 
Dutch MS. map, which bears the appearance of authenticity. 

Carroor, in Mr. Orme's hiſtory (Vol. II, p. 674) is ſaid to be 
50 Britiſh miles, or 43 G. miles, from Tritchinopoly ; and 5 
ſouth of the Caveri river: and Montreſor gives its bearing from 
Tritchinopoly about W. b. N. I have placed it accordingly. On this 
point, in a great meaſure, depend the poſitions of all the places 
between the Carnatic, Coimbetour, and Seringapatam. 

Coimbetour, in Mr. Montreſor's map, is placed 78 G. miles 
from Caroor, on a continuation of the ſame bearing line from 
Tritchinopoly ; and is, I ſuppoſe, taken from the journal of Ma- 
jor Wood in 1767. But this poſition would bring it within 34 
G. miles of Tannore on the Malabar coaſt ; which, I believe, can 
hardly be the caſe. I have Pres it 66 G. miles from Caroor, and 
47 from Tannore. 

Seringapatam, or e ts Ally's capital, is 66 G. 
miles in a W. S. W. direction from Bangalore, according to Mon- 
treſor; and 20 leagues, according to a note in the French map of 
1770; which, reduced to horizontal diſtance, is about 52 G. miles. 

5 I have 
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I have allowed 54: which places it 85 G. miles from the pott of 
Mangalore, on the coaſt of Malabar, D'Anville reckons it 91. 

All the places between Seringapatam, Coimbetour, Carroor, and 
Ooſcotta, are placed according to their proportional diſtances from 
ſome of theſe four places, in the map of Mr. Montreſor. It may 
be neceſſary to repeat in this place, that the obſervations of longi- 
tude taken at Bombay and Cochin (See page 27) by throwing the 
Malabar coaſt ſo much farther to the eaſt, whilſt that of Coroman- 
del remains where it was, reduces very conſiderably the ſpace that 
we have hitherto ſuppoſed to exiſt, between the weſtern mountains 
of the Carnatic, and the Malabar coaſt. 

Sirripy * is according to D'Anville. 

Bednore, or Hyder--Nuggur, according to the report of Mr. W. 
Townſend, who travelled from Onore to Bednore and Siringapatam, 
is about four ordinary days journey to the northeaſtward of Onore. 
Goods are ſometimes brought down in 5 days. Fryer alſo reckons 
it four days journey; and this may be ſtated at about 46 coſſes. 
This poſition agrees with Mr. Montreſor's map, in which it is placed 
141 G. miles to the northweſt of Bangalore. 

Mr. Townſend, according to his way of travelling, was 7 days 


between Onore and Bednore; and 11 from Bednore to Seringa- 
patam: by which he could not travel much more than 8 cofles 


per day, between the two latter places. He repreſents the country 
of Bednore as being open and fruitful : nor did he meet with any 
mountains after he paſſed the Gauts in the former part of his jour- 
ney. 

Chitteldroog, Harponelly, Bilghey, Bincapour, and Kordroce, 
are all from Mr. Townſend's memorandums. 

Sanore-Bancapour is from the map of Mr. Buſſy's wiarch from 
Aurungabad. Biſnagur, or Bijinagur, is from Mr. Orme; who 


ſays it is 30 miles ſoutheaſt from Sanore. 


* I apprehend Sirripy to be ſynonymous to Sera, 
MM 0 The 
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The road from Goa to Galgala, is from a MS. Itinerary lent me 
by Mr. Dalrymple. I apprehend it was kept by Gemelli, when 
he viſited Aurengzebe's camp at Galgala, in the laſt century. 

The direCtion of that part of the range of mountains called the 
Gauts, between Cape Comorin and Calicut, is from Orme and 
Montreſor ; and the reſt from D'Anville. I have alſo copied from 
D'Anville the upper part of the courſe of the Tongebadra river, 
and alſo that of the Roydroog, or Hindenny river ; together with 
the poſitions of ſeveral places, on or near it. 

In Jefferies's map, publiſhed in 1768, we find, on the ſouth of 
the Kiſtna, a route from Bancapour to Adoni, and Seringapatam ; 
and another from Cuddapah to Canoul. I am informed that he 
took them from ſome French MSS : and, in conſequence, I made 
ſome enquiry after them, though to no purpoſe. They would prove 
very uſeful at this time, when we have ſo much hiſtory that requires 
ſuch kind of illuſtration. 

I have copied the courſe of the river Pennar, from Nellore to the 
neighbourhood of Bangalore, from Mr. Montreſor, who had it, I 
apprehend, from the commander of a detachment, who marched 
that way in 1767. This ſerves to fix the poſitions of Cuddapah, 
Gandicotta, Gutti (or Gooty) &c : and the poſitions of the inter- 
mediate places, between the Pennar river, and the tract copied 
from Mr, Orme, are placed according to their proportional diſtances 
from Cuddapah, Gandicotta, Gutti, Chandeghere, Dalmacherry, 
and Bangalore; as found in Mr, Montreſor's map. Udegherri is 
corrected by a march of Gen. Caillaud's. 

The particulars of the Ongole country are taken chiefly from 
Montreſor; as well as the poſitions of Currumpoody, and Time- 
rycotta. I have ſome doubts concerning the truth of the latter: 
for I think it likely to be too far to the weſt. However, Condavir, 
the principal fort in the Guntoor circar, is ſaid by Captain Davis to 
be about 32 coſſes to the eaſt of Timerycotta; and the fort of 
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Ratchore *, 24 cofles to the eaſt of Condavir : by which Timers - 
cotta muſt be at leaſt 56 coſſes from the fide of the Kiſtna river 
oppoſite to Maſulipatam. How far Ratchour may be from that 
part of the Kiſtna, I have no means of knowing : but by my map, 
it ought to be 12 coſſes; as there is an interval of 68 coſſes between 
the Kiſtna and Timerycotta. 

Condavir is alſo ſaid by Capt. Davis to be 10 coſſes from the 
ſouth bank of the Kiſtna, I ſhould ſuppoſe it to be much more : 
a Malabar map makes it 20. 

I have not found it an eaſy taſk to fix the poſitions of either 
Adoni, Canoul, Innaconda, or Combam ; any more than thoſe of 
Condanore and Rachore +. On the four firſt places, many others 
depend; and they are neither of them aſcertained to my ſatisfac- 
tion, There is in particular, a degree of obſcurity in the accounts: 
of Canoul, that I cannot clear up. My local information, fails. 
me entirely in this place ; and this kind of knowledge is ſo requi- 


fite to a geographer, that no degree of ſtudy or inveſtigation can 


compenſate for the want of it. It not only enables him to recon- 
cile names and ſituations; but oftentimes furniſhes him with a 
criterion by which he may diſtinguiſh the value of his materials. 
In a map drawn by a native of the Carnatic, Innaconda I is pla- 
ced 28 coſſes from Ongole, and a little to the weſt of the road 


leading from it to Timerycotta : which laft place, is in the fame 


map reckoned 49 coſſes from Ongole. Two Engliſh MS. maps 


lent me by my friend General Caillaud, place Innaconda ſomewhat 


more than half way from Ongole to Timerycotta, and nearly in 
the ſame line of direction; that is, about N. W. b N. This 1 
have followed; and have alſo allowed the diſtance of 28 coſſes: 


and this poſition brings it about 30 coſſes from Mootapilly. 


* This muſt not be confounded with the town and fort of nearly the ſame name, near 


Adoni. 
+ Adjoining to the territory of Adoni. i 
t Called alſo Innagonda and Viniconda: and by M. D*Anville, Huiniconda, 


M 2 9 Chan- 
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Chantapilly, or Chenlapilly, Mongelgary, Pullareddygur, Ma- 
ſherlaw, and Syampilly, are all taken from the Malabar map ; or 
that drawn by the native of the Carnatic. 

Combam, or Comum, on the frontier of Cuddapah, is by the 
Malabar map 32 cofles weſt from Ongole : and, in the route ſent 
by Col. Harper to the Madras government, 25 from Innaconda: 
both of which accounts are conſiſtent, This is the place called 
Kaman by Tavernier ; and is ſaid by him to be the frontier of the 


Carnatic towards Golconda, in the year 1652. 


From Combam to Adoni by the fame route of Col. Harper's, 


there are reckoned 67 coſſes; and, by the Malabar map, 66: fo 
that there can be little doubt of this being the diſtance. by general 
eſtimation. Montreſor places Adoni about 50 G. miles about E. 


b N. from Biſnagur: and reckoning the 67 coſſes at 96 G. miles, 
the ſum will be 146 between Biſnagar and Combam. This inter- 
val, on the map is, however, 159, or 13 more than the computed 
diſtance. Theſe 13 miles, I have divided proportionally be- 

tween the two intervals; and by this means Adoni will be on the 
map, 73 coſſes, inſtead of 67, from Combam. And it being two 
days journey, or about 23 coſſes to the northweſt of Gutti, we can- 
not be wide of the mark reſpecting its parallel. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that the Malabar map reckons only 60 coſſes between Ar- 
cot and Cuddapah; which, on my map is 68, of thoſe that are 
reckoned 42 to the degree. It may be that the coſs of that 


country is longer than ordinary; and this may account ſor the dif- 


ference between Adoni and Combam. 

Condanore is 15 cofles to the eaſt of Adoni, by the route tranſ- 
mitted by Col. Harper, 

Canoul, in the Malabar map, is faid to be 52 coſſes from Hydra- 


bad; and only 57 from Cuddapah. This appears to be impoſſible, 


; * Tae route in queſtion was not marched by Col. Harper, but collected from the 1 
tion of his guides, whilſt at Innaconda, It appears on the records of the Eaſt India Houſe, | 


as 
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as the diſtance between Cuddapah and Hydrabad, cannot be leſs 
than 120 coſſes; and theſe two ſums make only 109. It may be 
that the diſtance between Cirvalla and Nandy-Allem, is 15 coſſes, 
inſtead of the 5 written in the map; as the other ſtages are from 
16 to 20. The map alluded to, is not conſtructed by a ſcale, but 
rudely ſketched out without much proportion being obſerved either 
in the bearings, or diſtances of places from each other: and the 
diſtances are written in figures between the ſtages. I have before 
expreſſed my doubts concerning the truth of the local poſition of 
Canoul, in my map. 

Rachore * is four days journey from Adoni, and five from Cal- 
berga ; according to the report of an European who travelled it. 
This perſon came from Seringapatam, by way of Gutti to Adoni; 
and communicated this, and ſeveral other particulars in his Itine- 
rary, to Mr. W. Townſend ; who obligingly gave them tome. A 
day's journey for a ſingle perſon may be reckoned from 11 to 12 
coſſes (or about 22 Britiſh miles in road diſtance +) and this propor- 

tion agrees with the account of his journey from Seringapatam to 

Gutti ; which, being about 105 coſſes, took him up g days. 
Rachore, according to Montreſor, is not far from the ſouth 
bank of the Kiſtna; and lies below the conflux of the Beemah ri- 
ver, and above that of the Tongebadra ; and this poſition agrees 
with the account of its being four days journey from Adoni, and 
five from Calberga, 

The poſitions of Combam and Maſherlaw obtained by means of 
the Malabar map; and that of Deopad #, or Doupar, from Col. 
Harper's march, help me to trace out Tavernier's route from Gan- 
dicotta to the Kiſtna, and Hydrabad as allo the poſition of the 
Pagoda of Tripanty. 

* Sankalamary ſeems to be the Santaſeela of Tavernier ; and Com- 
bam is, no doubt, his Kaman. Deopad is what he calls Doupar ; 
* Called alſo Raw-chure, Rach-hore, and Adodt Dachare: 


+ Uſed in contradiſtinction to horizontal diſtance. 
t This place 1 is 14 coſſes from Innaconda to the W. S. W. 
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ſituated, according to his account, in a country interſected by ma- 
ny torrents from the neighbouring hills: Col. Harper makes the 
ſame remark on Deopad. Tripanty “ Pagoda was about 12 miles on 
the north of Doupar. Maſherlaw, near Timerycotta, is probably 
1 | the Macheli of Tavernier, by its ſituation in reſpect to the Kiſtna. 
l I have not been able to procure any map of the road from Nel- 
lore to Hydrabad, except the one in D'Anville's Coromandel, pub- 
liſhed in 1753: nor any Itinerary whatſoever. I have had ſome 
opportunities of correcting it, in the part between Nellore and the 
Kiſtna : but the reſt remains as I found it, except in the article of 
bearing; in which M. D'Anville and I differ very conſiderably. 
Tavernier's route from Gandicotta, falls into it, near the ſouth bank 
of the Kiſtna. 


— —w— —— - ꝛ _* 


* Some have confounded this with Tyipeity, a more celebrated Pagoda in the vicinity of 
Chandeghere; ; and 160 miles farther to the ſouthward, 
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SECTION VI. 


The Countries between HIN DOOSTAN and CHINA. 


T has been ſaid before (page 36) that the firſt ridge of moun- 

tains towards Thibet and Bootan, form the limits of the ſurvey 
to the north: to which I may now add, that the ſurveys extend no 
farther eaſtward, than to the frontiers of Aſſam and Meckley. 

The Jeſuits* map of China, as given in Du Halde, places the 
weſtern boundary of Yunan (the weſtmoſt of the provinces of 
China) between the g7th and 98th degrees of caſt longitude, in the 
parallel of 24*: ſo that the eaſtern frontier of Bengal (Silhet) is 
within 350 Britiſh miles of the weſtern part of China; or to ſpeak 
comparatively, the ſame diſtance as Silhet is from Calcutta. Here 
one is apt to wonder, that conſidering their vicinity to each other, 
there ſhould be no communication between the two countries. The 
reaſons probably are, that Yunan does not produce ſuch manufac- 
tures as are in requeſt amongſt foreigners ; and that the courſes of 
the great navigable rivers in thoſe parts, are unfavourable to a com- 
munication by water. The ſpace between Bengal and China, is 
occupied by the province of Meckley, and other diſtricts, ſulyet 
to the King of Burmah, or Ava. 

The great river Nou Kian, little, if at all, inferior to the Ganges, 
runs to the ſouth, through that angle of Yunan which approaches 
neareſt to Bengal; where the Jeſuits, who formed the map of 
China, left it, in its courſe to the ſouthweſt. This river, M. D'An- 
ville conceived to be the ſame with that of Pegu, in like manner 
as he ſuppoſed the Sanpoo to be the Ava river: but ſucceeding ac- 

counts 
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counts have leſt little doubt remaining, that the Sanpoo is the Bur- 
rumpooter; and the Nou Kian, the river of Ava. 

In my account of the conſtruction of the ſea coaſts (page 30) my 
authorities for deſcribing the delta of the - Ava, river from the 
ſca to the parallel of 189, are given. The Dutch MS. map there 
quoted, deſcribes the whole courſe of the river, as high up as 
the city of Ava itſelf, which it places in latitude 21* 48“; and alſo 
ſays in a note * by oer vation: and indeed, the whole ſcale of the 
map ſeems to be formed from the difference of latitude. 

T'he difference of longitude, as inferred from this Dutch map, 
places Ava in 97% But Capt George Baker, of whoſe accuracy I 
entertain a high opinion, took the bearings, and eſtimated the dif- 
tances, the whole way from Negrais to Ava: and the reſult cor- 
rected by the obſervation at Ava (21* 45S) gives the longitude 977 
42“: and this longitude I have adopted. The particulars of the 
courſe of the river, I have taken from the Dutch map; as Captain 
Baker deſcribes only the general direction of it. 

Monchabco, a city, and the reſidence of the King of Burmah, 
or Ava, in 1755, is by Capt. Baker's account, 38 + G. miles north 
from Ava: and this was the extreme point of his travels that way. 

The Nou Kian is named Irabattey by the people of Ava; and is 
ſaid by them to be navigable from the city of Ava into Vunan. 
Monchaboo being within 130 B. miles of the Chineſe frontier, we 


want only ſo much, to compleat the courſe of the river in the map. 


This break is there deſcribed by dotted lines. 

Mr. Verelſt, who meditated an expedition into Meckley from 
Bengal, and actually advanced as far as Coſpour on his way to it, 
in 17633 was informed by his Meckley guides, that after he ſhould 
paſs the firſt ridge of mountains beyond Cachar, he would find a 
fertile and well inhabited country all the way to Ava. He, how- 
ever, went no farther than Coſpour ; ; but the particulars of the road 
between that place and Ava, are deſcribed from the intelligence fur- 


niſhed by the guides who attended him, 


| Capt. 
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Capt. Baker deſcribes the country bordering on the Ava river, from 
the ſea to Lundſey, as being very flat, and the foil rich; and, I 
ſuppoſe, like that at the lower parts of the courſes of the Ganges, 
Indus, and other capital rivers, formed out of the mud depoſited 
by the inundations of the river. This low tra& is named Pegu, 
and formed an independent kingdom in 1754, when it was reduced 
by the King of Burmah, to the ſtate of a dependent province. 

Burmah borders on Pegu to the north, and occupies both banks 
of the river as far as the frontiers of China, On the northweſt is 
Meckley, which we have before taken notice of: and on the weſt 
Aracan (or Reccan) and Roſhaan. On the eaſt, it has the king- 
dom or country of Upper Siam ; which, Capt. Baker informs us, 
begins at a ſmall diſtance eaſtward from the city of Ava; a ridge 
of mountains ſeparating it from Burmah and Pegu. 

The King of Burmah, whoſe capital is Ava *, and from whence 
the whole kingdom, tho' erroneouſly, is often denominated, is 
ſaid to poſſeſs not only the country of Meckley, in addition to thoſe 
of Pegu and Burmah ; but alſo the whole tract which lies on the 
north of it, between China, Thibet, and Aſſam. Du Halde's map 
ſpeaks poſitively, as to this point, but with what truth I know not, 
as I have never been able to gain any information on the ſubject, 

Capt. Baker informs zus, that the country of Burmah, adjacent 
to the banks of the Irabatty, or Ava river, between Pegu and 
Monchaboo, is in ſome places hilly, and in other flat; but not ſo 
low as to ſuffer inundations. Its produce is, in moſt reſpects, 
nearly the ſame-as that of the countries contiguous to the Ganges ; 
and, it is remarkable, that the lands which produce the greateſt 
quantity of Saltpetre, are much about the fame diſtance from the 
| ſea, as thoſe of the ſame nature on the ſide of the Ganges. 


The country of Burmah produces the beſt Teck + Timber in 
N | India. 


* Although Ava is reckoned the capital, yet we find that Monchaboo was the reſidence of 
the King in 1755. 

+ This wood, which may not impropetly be Ryled Indian Oak, 1s for the purpoſes of ſhip- 
Þuilding in warm climates, of much T_T duration than the European Ou. . Teek ſhips of 
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India, The foreſts which produce this moſt uſeful and valuable ar- 
ticle, are ſituated between the weſtern bank of the Ava river, and 
the country of Aracan ; and are only 250 miles from the ſea, by 
the courſe of the river. 

The Sanpoo, or Thibet river, was ſuppofed by M. D'Anville to 
be the ſame with that which is called, in the lower part of its courſe, 
the river of Ava: but we have now little doubt of its being the 
ſame with the Burrampooter, which enters Bengal on the northeaſt, 
and joins the Ganges near the ſea, It was traced by me in 1765, 
to about 400 miles above the conflux; that is, as high as the lati- 
tude of 26, longitude 91*; where the Bengal diſtricts end, 
and thoſe of Aſſam begin: but I was not permitted to go any 
higher. However, ſome few Europeans, engaged in the Goalpa- 
rah trade, and amongſt others, M. Chevalier, the late Governor 
of Chandernagore, by permiſſion of the King, went as high up as 
the capital of Aſſam, about the year 1762: but was under a conſi- 
derable degree of reſtraint, with reſpect to making remarks, either 
on the courſe of the river, or on the country. As M. Chevalier, 
however, went on a very large embarkation, we are convinced that 
the river is navigable for large boats, through a ſpace about equal 
to the diſtance of Buxar from the ſea; that is, between 600 and 
700 miles, It may probably be navigable much higher up ; though 
its navigable courſe cannot be equal to that of the Ganges ; this. 
flowing chiefly through a level count, and the Burrampooter 
through a mountainous one. 

I have placed the capital of Aſſam, Ghergong , 160 G. miles. 
nearly E. b N. from Goalparah,. according to the report of the 
Aſſamers. They alſo informed me, that the Burrampooter has a 
very long courſe previous to its entering Affam; and that it comes 
from the N. W. thro' the Thibet mountains. Now the Lama's 


E year old and upwards, are no uncommon objects in the Indian ſeas; whilſt a European: 
built ſhip is generally ruined before ſhe has continued there five years. 
wn Called. ſometimes Kirganu. 


map 


* 

map of Thibet in Du Halde, deſcribes the courſe of the Sanpoo, 
to within 120 G. miles of the aſſumed ſituation of the capital of 
Aſſam: and ſtill nearer to ſome parts of the Burrampooter that are 
known, and have been deſcribed by the Aſſamers. 
Theſe facts, together with thoſe reſpecting the Ava river and 
Nou Kian, eſtabliſh (I think) the ſtrongeſt preſumptive proof poſ- 
ſible of the Sanpoo and Burrampooter being one and the ſame ri- 
ver, under different names “: and poſitive proof can never be ob- 
tained, but by actually tracing them ; a circumſtance unlikely ever 
to happen to any Europeans, or taeir dependants. 

Some difficulty ariſes in fixing the poſition of Laſſa, the capital 
of Great Thibet. We have the hiſtory of the Lamas' map in 
Du Halde, which is not altogether favourable to its character ; 
eſpecially in the parts towards the ſource of the Sanpoo and Ganges. 
A cloſe examination of its particulars, turns out ſtill more unfavour- 
able to it. For inſtance, the place where the Ganges enters the 
plains of Hindooſtan, is placed under the 28th degree of latitude ; 
tho' it is known by our late obſervations, to be in about 30'. 
With reſpect to the longitude, we have no grounds, on which 
to form an exact compariſon ; but we may conclude generally that 
the diſtance between Laſſa and Hurdwar is near 2 degrees of lon- 
gitude leſs than it ought to be I mean, provided that Laſſa be 
near its true poſition with reſpect to Pekin, in the Lama's map . 

With reſpect to Hurdwar, the proof is poſitive of its being 2 
degrees farther to the ſouth than it ought to be; and this furniſhes 
a ſtrong preſumptive one, that all the weſtern parts of the map, 
are faulty in the ſame proportion: and that the ſources of the 
Ganges and Sanpoo, inſtead of being between the 29th and goth 
degrees of latitude ; are, in fact, between the 33ſt and 32d. Nor 
am I ſingular in this opinion : for M. D'Anville found it neceſſary 

* The interval between the known part of the Sanpoo and that of the Burrampooter, is 


deſcribed by dotted lines, 
+ Laſſa, in the Lamas' map is about 24 17 weſt from Pekin, or 917 4o' eaſt from Green-. 


wich. 
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to make the very alterations both in latitude and longitude, which 


J have been ſuggeſting. And I ſhould be wanting in candour, and 
in reſpe& to his memory, ſhould I forbear to do juſtice to his 
nice diſcernment in placing the entry of the Ganges into Hindooſtan, 
by inference from Delhi, almoſt in the very ſpot where I have 
now placed it, by actual ſurvey. 

But M. D'Anville, ignorant of the reſpective poſitions of Bengal 
and Laſſa, adopted the latitude of the latter place, given in the 
Lamas' chart: that is to ſay, about 29 357. Father Giorgi, who 
travelled to Laſſa from Bengal (and whole route is expreſſed in my 
map) ſays the latitude * of Laſſa is © about 3o degrees and a half; 
and by what follows, it can hardly be in a lower parallel. as 

The late Mr. George Bogle, who was fent by the Governor of 
Bengal on an embaſly to the Grand Lama of Thibet in 1774, tra- 
velled by way of Coos-Beyhar, Taſſaſudon, and Paridrong, to 
Chanmanning, the then reſidence of the Lama, and nearly in the 
ſame parallel of latitude with Laſſa. Unfortunately, very little 
geographical information was furniſhed by this journey ; unleſs the 
bare account of the number of days he was on the road between 
the two laſt places, may be deemed ſuch. However, this infor- 
mation, ſuch as it is, joined with other circumſtances, helps to 
aſſure us that Laſſa is farther to the north, than the Lama's map 
repreſents it: for Taſſaſudon, the capital of Bootan +, is by the 
accounts of the Bootanners, about 46 G. miles horizontal diſtance 
from Luckiduar, in a direction nearly north; and Luckiduar being 
in 26 56', Taſſaſudon cannot be in leſs than 277 437 Paridrong , 
is a conſiderable way beyond that, and may be ſuppoſed to be in 
28 degrees at leaſt : but the Eamas map places it in 277; making 
an error of a whole degree of latitude. This place and the chain 


* Vide Alphabetum Thibetanum; 
+ Thibet and Bootan are often confounded together, The latter 1 Properly a ſeudatory, 

or dependency of the former, and borders on Bengal, 
U Called Paridſong in the Lamas“ map, 


of 
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of mountains near it, have been regarded as the common boundary 
between Thibet and Bengal: but Mr. Bogle has cleared up this 
matter, by aſſuring us that Paridrong is the frontier town of Thi- 
bet towards Bootan, and not towards Bengal, And we have before 
aſcertained that Bootan occupies an interval of at leaſt a degree of 
latitude between Bengal and Thibet, 

Thus, I flatter myſelf, this diſcuſſion reſpecting the ſituation of 
Paridrong, joined to the information of P. Giorgi, will convince 
the reader, that the latitude of Laſſa, if not perfectly right in my 
map 1s, at leaſt, nearer the truth than it has uſually been repreſented. 
Its longitude is taken from the Lamas' map, in which it is reckoned 
245 17 weſt from Pekin, or 91* 4o' eaſt from London. Had the 
bearings and latitudes of Mr. Bogle's route been taken, we ſhould 
not only have been able to determine the pofition of Laſſa, with 
ſome degree of accuracy (as the direction of the road is ſo much to 
the north) but alſo moſt of the intermediate places. Mr. Bogte 
was ſixteen days on the road from Paridrong to Chanmanning. The 
diſtance aſſigned between theſe places in the Lamas' map, is about 
167 G. miles of horizontal man and this diſtance I have adop- 
ted in my map. 

The ſouthernmoſt ridge of the Bootan mountains, riſes near 
2 mile and half perpendicular, above the plains of Bengal, in a 
horizontal diſtance of only 15-miles; and from the ſummit, the 
aſtoniſhed traveller looks back on the plains, as on an extenſive 
ocean beneath him. There are not many paſſes thro' this ridge, 
and all are fortified. The fort of Dellamcotta, which commands 
the principal paſs, was taken by ſtorm in 1773 * ; and the fame 
of this exploit made the Thibetians ſue for peace ; and was the im- 
mediate occaſion of Mr. Bogle's embaſſy. The road between Ben- 
gal and Taſſaſudon, lies chiefly over the ſummits of ſtupendeus 
mountains, or along the borders of craggy precipices ; ſo that the 


* By a detachment under the command of Capt. John Jones, 
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direct diſtance is not eaſily aſcertained, even n by the moſt intelligent 
trapeller. 


Between Taſſaſudon and Paridrong, is a chain of mountains ſtill 
higher than the other. They are viſible from the plains of Bengal, 


at the diſtance of 150 miles, and are commonly covered with ſnow. 


Theſe are a continuation of the mountains Emodys and Paropami- 


ſus of the ancients; and are ſometimes by the moderns erro— 


neouſly called Caucaſus. By the Thibetians, they are called Rimo- 
la. I take them to be in point of elevation equal to any of the 


mountains of the old hemiſphere. Indeed, the country of Thibet 


is, altogether, one of the higheſt in Aſia; it being a part of that 
elevated tract which gives riſe not only to the rivers of India and 
China, but to thoſe alſo of Siberia and Tartary : for if we examine 
the map of Aſia, we ſhall find that moſt of thoſe capital rivers 
riſe between the 31ſt and 47th degrees of latitude, and between 
the 7oth and g7th degrees of longitude ; from whence they run 
in every direction to the ſea, as the Rhine, Rhone, Danube, and 
Loire, do from the Alps in Europe. 

Father Giorgi, whom I have mentioned before, has given us 
in his Alphabetum Thibetanum, an Itinerary between Calcutta and 
Laſſa. The diſtances he eſtimates in miles, which he probably 
meant for Italian, although they agree nearly with Engliſh ones. 
For he reckons 284 between Coſſimbuzar and Patna, which is the 
exact number of meaſured ſtatute miles between the two places. 


And between Singhya and Maiſſy, he reckons 40, for 37 meaſured 


ones. We may therefore conclude that he was equally fortunate in 
proportioning the reſt of his diſtances ; although the roughneſs of 
the road will not always admit of forming any juſt proportion be- 
tween the diſtance by the road, and the horizontal diſtance. We 
are almoſt entirely in the dark as to the particular direction of 
his courſe. „ | « 


Catmandu, the capital of Napaul, is placed according to the 


authority of ſome MS, maps made by ſome miſſionaries who tra- 


8 vvelled 


1 
veiled from Bettyah to that place: and I found no material diſagree 
ment between their accounts and Giorgi's. I have therefore placed 
Catmandu 105 G. miles nearly north from Maiſſy, and in latitude 
28* 6. | 

From Catmandu to Laſſa, Giorgi reckons 504. miles by the road; 
but it muſt be obſerved that he omits to mention the diſtances of 
two ſtages between Khanſa and Meſcinzungh : and as the preceding 
ones were of 14 and 16 miles, and the two ſucceeding ones 16 
each, I may venture to add 32 miles for the two omiflions; and 
then the whole diſtance will be 536 Britiſh miles, or 462 G. 
ones. 

The horizontal diſtance between Catmandu and Laſſa (the latter 
being placed as deſcribed in page 93) is 364 G. miles: ſo that ac- 
cording to Giorgi's diſtance, one mile in five, will be taken up with 
the windings of the road: and this is not improbable, conſidering 
the mountainous nature of the country ; for in the flat countries of 
Hindooſtan,. the proportion is oftentimes 1 in 7. 

The territories of Napaul extend to the mountains of Rimola, as- 
they are called in the Lamas“ ap. Giorgi does not give the mo- 
dern name of them; but juſtly concludes that the ancient one was 
Emodus. Theſe are a continuation of the chain between Taſſaſu- 
don and Paridrong. Between Catmandu and theſe mountains, he 
paſſed by a famous place of worſhip, called by him Nogliocot, 
but by the Bengaleſe, Nogarcot; and which gives name to a paſs 
that leads to it through the Bootan mountains, on the north of 
Purneah *. He alſo croſſed the upper part of the X, or Coſa: 
river, which takes its courſe through Purneah, to the Ganges, 

Tankia, or Tinkia-ling, is a fortreſs and town fituated at the- 
hither foot: of Mount Langur, a ſecond ridge of ſtupendous moun-- 
tains, ſituated about 50 miles beyond Mount Rimola ; and ſaid to: 
abound with ſuffocating exhalations, which increaſe as you aſcend ;: 


* There is alſo a famous place of worſhip of nearly the ſame. name in the mountains of 


Lahore. — 


191 
but are weakeſt when the mountains are covered with ſnow. Tan- 
Eia is the firſt place in Giorgi's Itinerary, that can be recogniſed 


in the Lamas' map: for Nialma on the Nitchou river (probably 
the Nobotha of Giorgi) does not agree with any of Giorgi's names, 


although its ſituation does with Catmandu ; which, however, the 
Thibetians call Jangbu. 


About 25 miles beyond Mount Langur, is the beautiful valley 9 


'Tingri, ſaid to be 5o miles in length, though but narrow. It is 
deſcribed by Giorgi as an carthly Paradiſe, in every OREN: ſave the 
ſharpneſs of the air. 
The next place of note. is Zuenga, or Tzuenga, a 5 or for- 
treſs on the river Bontſu (ſuppoſed by Giorgi to be the Bantiſo af 
Ptolemy) and about 90 B. miles from Tankia. From hence two 
roads lead to Laſſa: the northernmoſt by Sgigatche (or Jiecſee as it 
is called in the Lamas' map) and Rimbu; the other, and which was 
travelled by Giorgi, is by Kiangſee, or Tchiantle, He ſpeaks of 


wild horſes. variouſly ſpotted, in great numbers on the banks of the 


Bontſu. Theſe, I preſume, are of the kind that are annually 
brought for ſale into Hindooſtan, where they are known by the 
name of Tanyans ; and are of a hardy breed. 

Kiangſe is repreſented as a fine city and fortreſs; with a con- 
vent near it, which is ſo very extenſive and magnificent, that it 
has the appearance of another city. | 
About 50 miles beyond Kiangſe, and 3 days journey ſhort of 
Laſſa, is the famous Lake Palte, called by the natives Jamdro, or 
Jangſo. It is of ſo great extent, that according to the report of the 


natives, it requires eighteen days to walk round it. In the Lamas 


map, however, the circumference 1s only 150 Britiſh miles. In 


the middle of it, there are, according to Giorgi, a continued range 


of hillocks and iſlands; or, according to the Lamas' map, one vaſt 
iſland, incircled by a lake from 3 to 6 miles wide. On the wef- 
tern ſhore of this iſland, or congeries of iſlands, is a monaſtery, 5 

and 
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and the ſeat of the Lamiſſa* T. urcepamo, or The Great Regenerate: in 
whom the Thibetians think that a divine ſpirit is regenerated, as in 
the great Lama. The road from Kiangſe to Laſſa lies along the 
north fide of this lake, a day and half's journey. 

Between the lake and the river Sanpoo, which is about 12 miles, 
another very high ridge of mountains croſſes the road. This is 
named Mount Kambala, and from the top of it may be ſeen to- 
wards the north, a range of ſtill higher mountains covered with ſnow. 

The river Sanpoo +, or, according to Giorgi, Tzangciu, or 
Tzanga, is 7 miles from the foot of Mount Kambala; and is croſ- 
ſed in the way to Laſſa, about 12 miles farther on, either over a 
bridge, or in a boat. The bridge, as well as moſt others in this 
country, is compoſed of iron chains ſtretched from fide to fide, 
with planks or logs laid acroſs them. 

Giorgi ſays that the chains are compoſed of. 500 links, each a 
foot long F. We may conclude that the bridge is laid over the 
narroweſt part they could find, which, by this account, is 160 
Engliſh yards in breadth ; otherwiſe we might expect a larger 
body of water in a river that had ran at leaſt 7 or 800 miles; 
and had received into its bed, ſo great a number of ſtreams. I 
compute that at this croſſing place, the Sanpoo (which is afterwards 
called the Burrampooter) has as far to run to meet the ſea, as the 
Ganges has at its firſt entry on the plains of Hindooſtan ; that is, 
about 1350 B. miles. | 

The city of Laſſa is, by the road, about 24 miles to the north- 
eaſtward of the croſſing place of the Sanpoo ; and is ſituated in a 
ſpacious plain. It is not conſidered as a large city; but the houſes 
are of ſtone, and are ſpacious and lofty. The mountain of Puta- 
la, which contains on its ſummit the palace of the grand Lama, 
the High Prieſt and Sovereign of Thibet, 1s about 7 miles on the 
eaſt of the city. 

Lama ſignifies a Prieſt, or Miniſter of Religion; and Lamiſſa is the feminine of Lama. 


+ Sanpoo, in the language of Thibet, means The River, 
I take it for granted that he means Roman feer, 


0 Much 
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Much confuſion ariſes from the application of ſo many different 
names to this capital of Thibet, Giorgi tells us, that the proper 
name of it, in the language of Thibet is Baronthala; but that the 
Tartars call it Laſſa, or Lahaſſa. Other accounts call it Tonker ; 
and apply the names Laſſa and Baronthala to the diſtrict which 
contains Tonker and Putala. And again others give the name of 
Putala inſtead of Laſſa, to the capital of Thibet. But we ought to 
apply the name Laſſa, or Lahaſſa, to the capital; and to conſider 
Putala as the caſtle and palace of the Lama, and his ordinary place 
of reſidence. 

By Thibet, or more properly S Thibet, we are to under- 
ſtand all that vaſt country extending from the ſources of the Indus 
to the borders of China; and from Hindooſtan, to the great deſert 
of Cobi, northward ; though we have but a faint idea of its extent 
towards that quarter. Its length from eaſt to weſt cannot be leſs 
than 1600 Britiſh miles: its'breadth is very unequal. We are in- 
formed generally that it is divided into three parts; that is, Upper, 
Middle, and Lower Thibet. The upper diviſion ſeems to reſpect 
the countries towards the ſources of the Ganges and Sanpoo rivers: 
the middle, that in which Laſſa is ſituated, and of which it forms 
the centre: and the lower Thibet, that which borders on China. 
But the ſubject is obſcure, and likely to remain ſo. I am not in- 
formed, whether or not the country called Little Thibet is ſubject 
to Laſſa: This is ſituated between Upper Thibet and Caſhmere. 

Conſidering the exceeding rough and ſterile ſtate of the country 
of Thibet, and the ſeverity of its climate, from its wonderful ele- 
vation, we are aſtoniſhed to find its inhabitants in a high ſtate of 
civilization ; their houſes lofty and built of ſtone : and the uſeful 
manufactures in ſome degree of improvement. All theſe advan- 
tages they probably owe to their vicinity to the Chineſe; to whom, 
indeed the Lama ! 18 tributary *. | 


* For an account of Thibet, See Aftley's Collection, Vol. IV.; Phil. Tranſ. Vol, LXVIII.; 
The 


and the Alphabetum Thibetanum. | 
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The countries of Sirinagur, Almora, Gor, Morung, and Napaul, 
are not at preſent conſidered as dependencies of Thibet, as Bootan 
is, The poſition of Latac, called alſo Leh, and Chaparang, or 
Dſaprong; as well as Giti, Mila, &c, are all from D'Anville, 

In placing the heads of the Ganges and Sanpoo rivers, J have fol- 
lowed M. D'Anville's correction of the Lamas' map in Du Halde, 
as given in his firſt part of the map of Aſia, publiſhed in 1751: 
and have continued the courſe of the Ganges to the place where it 
enters Hindooſtan, from the ſame map. I have ſaid before, that I 
conſider this part of the Lamas' map as a very vague performance; 
but the want of better materials obliges me to make uſe of it, I 
ſuſpect that the Ganges does not take quite ſo wide a circuit to the 
northweſt, as is there deſcribed, 

A circumſtance attending the courſes of theſe rivers, in reſpect 
to each other, is remarkably ſingular, Iſſuing from oppoſite ſides 
of the ſame ridge of mountains, they direct their courſes towards 
oppoſite quarters, till they are more than 1200 miles aſunder ; and 
afterwards meet in one point near the ſea, after each has performed 
a winding courſe of more than 2000 miles, Our ignorance of this 
circumſtance, till ſo very lately, is a ſtrong preſumptive proof that 


there yet remains a vaſt field for improvement in the geography of 
the eaſtern part of Aſia, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE within Tract has already made its appearance in the 


Philoſophical Tranſactions of 1781. It was ſuggeſted to 
the Author, that it would make a very proper Appendix to the 
MEMoiR or THE Mar or HinpoosTAN ; and he accordingly of- 
fers it to the Public under that denomination : happy ſhould the 
Appendix meet a degree of indulgence, equal to what the Work 
itſelf has experienced, 
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AN ACCOU-N.-F, Ke. 


HE GNS and + BuxrameooTER Rivers, together with 
their numerous branches and adjuncts, interſect the country 


of BenGaAL (which, independent of Banar and Or1ssA, is ſome- 


what larger than GREAT BRITAIN) in ſuch a variety of directions, 
as to form the moſt compleat and eaſy inland navigation that 
can be conceived. So equally and admirably diffuſed are thoſe 
natural canals, over a country that approaches nearly to a perfect 
plane, that, after excepting the lands contiguous to Burdwan, Bir- 
boom, &c. which may be reckoned a ſixth part of Bengal, we may 
ſafely pronounce, that every other part of the country, has, even in 
the dry ſeaſon, ſome navigable ſtream within 25 miles at fartheſt, 
and more commonly within a third part of that diſtance. 


It is ſuppoſed, that this inland navigation gives conſtant employ- 


ment to 30,000 boatmen. Nor will it be wondered at, when it 


*The proper name of this river in the language of Hindooſtan (or Indoſtan) is Padda or 
Padda, It is alſo named Burra Gonga, or the Great River; and Genga, the River, by way of. 


eminence; and from this, doubtleſs, the European names of the river are derived, 


+ The orthography of this word, as given here, is according to the common pronunciation 
in Bengal; but it is ſaid to be written in the Shanſcrit language, Brahma-poztar ; which 
ſignifies the Son of Brahma. 
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is known, that all the falt, and a large proportion of the food 
conſumed by ten millions of people are conveyed by water within 
the kingdom of Bengal and its dependencies. To theſe muſt be 
added, the tranſport of the commercial exports and imports, 
probably to the amount of two millions ſterling per annum ; the 
interchange of manufactures and products throughout the whole 
country; the fiſheries ; and the article of travelling “. 


Theſe rivers, which a late ingenious Gentleman aptly termed 
ſiſters and rivals (he might have ſaid 7woin fiſters, from the con- 
tiguity of their ſprings) exactly reſemble each other in length of 
courſe; in bulk, until they approach the ſea; in the ſmoothneſs _ 
and colour of their waters; in the appearance of their borders and 
iſlands; and, finally, in the height to which their floods riſe with 
the periodical rains. Of the two, the Burrampooter is the largeſt ; 
but the difference is not obvious to the eye. They are now well 
known to derive their ſources from the vaſt mountains of THIBET +; 

from whence they proceed in oppoſite directions; the Ganges ſeeking 
the plains of HinDoosTAN (or INDosTAN) by the weſt ; and the 
Burrampooter by the eaſt ; both purſuing the early part of their 
courſe through rugged vallies and defiles, and ſeldom viſiting the 
habitations of men. The Ganges, after wandering about 750 miles 
through theſe mountainous regions, iſſues forth a deity to the ſuper- 
ſtitious, yet gladened, inhabitant of Hindooſtan J. From Hurd- 

war 


be embarkations made uſe of vary in bulk from 180 tons down to the ſize of a 
wherry. Thoſe from zo to 50 tons are reckoned the moſt eligible for tranſporting mer- 
chandize. | 


+ Theſe are amongſt the higheſt of the mountains of the old hemiſphere. I was not able to 
determine their height; but it may in ſome meaſure be gueſſed, by the circumſtance of their 


riſing conſiderably above the horizon, when viewed from the plains of Bengal, at the diſtance 
of 150 miles. | | | 


t The fabulous account of the oxigin of the Ganges (as communicated by my learned and 
ingenious friend C. W. Boucnron Ros, Eſq;) is, that it flows out of the foot of 
| BzsCHaN 


LP 
war (or Hurdoar) in latitude 30%, where it guſhes through an 
opening in the mountains, it flows with a ſmooth navigable ſtream 
through delightful plains, during the remainder of its courſe to the 
ſea (which 1s about 1350 miles) diffuſing plenty immediately by 
means of its living productions; and ſecondarily by enriching the 
adjacent lands, and affording an eaſy means of tranſport for the pro- 
ductions of its borders. In a military view, it opens a communica- 
tion between the different poſts, and ſerves in the capacity of a 
military way through the country; renders unneceſſary the forming 
of magazines ; and infinitely ſurpaſſes the celebrated inland naviga- 
tion of North America, where the carrying places not only obſtruct 
the progreſs of an army, but enable the adverſary to determine his 
place and mode of attack with certainty. 


In its courſe through the plains, it receives eleven rivers, ſome 
of which are equal to the Rhine, and none ſmaller than the | 
Thames, beſides as many others of leſſer note. It is owing to this 
vaſt influx of ſtreams, that the Ganges exceeds the Nile ſo greatly in 1 
point of magnitude, whilſt the latter exceeds it in length of courſe Mi 
by one-third. Indeed, the Ganges is inferior in this laſt reſpect, 1 
to many of the northern rivers of Aſia; though I am inclined to | i 
think that it diſcharges as much or more water than any of them, : 1 


BESscHAN (the ſame with Viſtnou, the PxESERVIN OG Deity) from whence, ſay the Bramins, | : ja 
it has its name Padda; that word ſignifying foot in the Shanſcrit language: and that in | | 4 
its courſe to the plains of Hindooſtan it paſſes through an immenſe rock ſhaped like a 
Cow's-head, 


The allegory is highly expreſſive of the veneration which the Hindoos have for this famous 
ſtream; and no leſs ſo of their gratitude to the Author of Nature for beſtowing it: for ic 10 
deſcribes the bleſſing as flowing purely from his bounty and goodneſs, _ | buy 


The rock before mentioned has, I believe, never been viſited by any European ; and is 75 
even allowed by moſt of the natives to bear po reſemblance to the obje& from whence it is | 1 
denominated. However, as the effects of ſuperſtition do often long ſurvive the illuſions that | | ik 
gave it birth, the rock or cavern ſtill preſerves the name of Gowmooty, or Cow's-head. : 


| 1 
becauſe nl 
E | 1 


— 
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becauſe thoſe rivers do not lie within the limits of the periodical - 
rains *. | 

The bed of the Ganges is, as may be ſuppoſed, very unequal in 
point of width. From its firſt arrival in the plains at Hurdwar, 
to the conflux of the Jumnah (the firſt river of note that joins it) 
its bed is generally from a mile to a mile and a quarter wide ; and, 
compared with the latter part of its courſe, tolerably ſtraight. 
From hence, downward, its courſe becomes more winding, and its 
bed conſequently wider , till, having ſucceſſively received the 
waters of the Gogra, Soane, and Gunduck, beſides many ſmaller 
ſtreams, its bed has attained its full width; although, during the 
remaining 600 miles of its courſe it receives many other principal 


* The proportional lengths of courſe of ſome of the moſt noted rivers in the world are 
ſhewn nearly by the following numbers : 


European Rivers, 


i 5 Thames, | - E | 

Rhine, B gn $426 54 
Danube, - . 0 
Wolga, 33 - 9z 

Aſiatic rivers. h | 
Indus, - Fn wy 1 4 
Euphratu s 8; 
Ganges, - - ae 92 
Burrampooter, - = 8 92 
Nou Kian, or Ava River, — — 8 
Jenniſea, - = 0 
Oby, - - — | 10; 
Amoor, . „ 

SOR YO OE 112 

Hoanho (of China), = - 132 


Kian Keu (of ditto), - - rr 5 I 
African river. | 2% 


Nile, — * - 122 
American rivers. Wy 
Miſſiſipi, - — . 
- Amazons, - - 4 Es 1} 2 


+ This will be explained when the windings of the river are treated of. 


© = 


1 | ſtreams. 
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Airedms, Within this ſpace it is, in the narroweſt parts of its bed, 
half a mile wide, and in the wideſt, three miles; and that, in 
places where no iſlands intervene. The ſtream within this bed is: 
always either increafing or decreaſing, according to the ſeaſon. 
When at its loweſt (which happens in April) the principal channel 


varies from 400 yards to a mile and a quarter ; but is commonly 
about three quarters of a mile, in width. 


The Ganges is fordable in ſome places above the conflux of the 
Jumnah, but the navigation is never interrupted. Below that, the 
channel is of conſiderable depth, for the additional ſtreams bring a. 
greater acceſſion of depth than width. At 500 miles from the ſea, 
the channel is thirty feet deep when the river is at its loweſt ; and 
it continues at leaſt this depth to the fea, where the ſudden. ex- 
panſion of the ſtream deprives it of the force neceſſary to ſweep away 
the bars of fand and mud thrown acroſs it by the ſtrong ſoutherly 
winds ; ſo that the principal branch of the Ganges cannot be enter- 
ed by large veſlels. 


About 220 miles from the ſea (but 300 reckoning the windings 
of the river) commences the head of the Delta of the Ganges, 
which is conſiderably more than twice the area of that of the 
Nile. The two weſternmoſt branches, named the Coſſimbuzar 
and Jellinghy Rivers, unite, and form what is afterwards named 
the Hoogly River, which is the port of Calcutta, and the only 
branch of the Ganges that is commonly navigated by ſhips “. The 
Coſſimbuzar River is almoſt dry from October to May; and the 


* The Hoogly River, or weſternmoſt branch of the Ganges, has a much deeper outlet to 
the ſea than the principal branch. Probably this may be owing to its precipitating a leſs 
quantity of mud than the other; the quantity of the Ganges water diſcharged here being leſs 
than in the other in the proportion of one to fix, From the difficulties that occur in navi- 
gating the entrance of the Hoogly River, many are led to ſpppoſe, that the channels are 
ſhallow. The difficulties, however, ariſe from bringing the ſhips acroſs ſome of the ſand- 
banks, which project ſo far into the ras that the channels between them cannot eafily be 
traced. row without, 
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Sins. 
Jellinghy River (although a ſtream runs in it the whole year) is in 
ſome years unnavigable during two or three of the dryeſt months; 
ſo that the only ſubordinate branch of the Ganges, that 1s at all 
times navigable, is the Chundnah River, which ſeparates at Mod- 
dapour, and terminates in the Hooringotta. 


That part of the Delta bordering on the ſea, is compoſed of a 
labyrinth of rivers and creeks, all of which are falt, except thoſe 
that immediately communicate with the principal arm of the 
Ganges. This tract, known by the name of the Woods, or Sun- 
derbunds, is in extent equal to the principality of WAT Es; and is 
ſo completely enveloped in woods, and infeſted with Tygers, that if 
any attempts have ever been made to clear it (as is reported) they 
have hitherto miſcarried. Its numerous canals are fo diſpoſed as to 
form a compleat inland navigation throughout and acroſs the lower 
part of the Delta, without either the delay of going round the head 


of it, or the hazard of putting to ſea, Here falt, in quantities equal 


to the whole conſumption of Bengal and its dependencies, is made 
and tranſported with equal facility: and here alſo is found an inex- 
hauſtible ſtore of timber for boat-building. The breadth of the 
lower part of this Delta is upwards of 180 miles; to which, if we 
add that of the two branches of the river that bound it, we ſhall. 
have about 200 miles for the diſtance to which the Ganges expands 

its branches at its junction with the ſea. 


It has bcen obſerved before, that the courſe of this river, from 
Hurdwar to the ſea, is through an uniform plain, or, at leaſt, what 
appears ſuch to the eye: for, the declivity is much too ſmall to 
be perceptible. A ſection of the ground, parallel to one of its 
branches, in length 60 miles, was taken by order of Mr. 
HasTINGs ; and it was found to have about nine inches deſcent in 
each mile, reckoning in a ſtraight line, and allowance being made 


| for the curvature of the earth. But the windings of the river were 


ſo great, as to reduce the declivity on which the water ran, to leſs 
NV | than 


— — —— œ 2 — 


1 
than four inches per mile: and by a compariſon of the velocity of 
the ſtream at the place of experiment with that in other places, 1 
have no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that its general deſcent exceeds it &. 


The medium rate of motion of the Ganges is leſs than three 
miles an hour in the dry months. In the wet ſeaſon, and during 
the draining off of the waters from the inundated lands, the current 
runs from five to ſix miles an hour; but there are inſtances of its 


running ſeven, and even eight miles, in particular fituations, and 


under certain circumſtances. I have an experiment of my own on 
record, in which my boat was carried 56 miles in eight hours; and 

that againſt ſo ſtrong a wind, that the boat had evidently no pro- 
greſſive motion through the water. 

When we conſider, that the velocity of the ſtream is three miles 
in one ſeaſon, and five or more in the other, on the ſame deſcent of 
four inches per mile; and, that the motion of the inundation is 
only half a mile per hour, on a much greater deſcent ; no farther 
proof is required how ſmall the proportion of velocity is, that the 
deſcent communicates, It is then, to the impetus originating at 
the ſpring head, or at the place where adventitious waters are poured 
in, and ſucceſſively communicated to every part of the ſtream, 
that we are principally to attribute the velocity, which is greater 
or lefſer, according to the quantity of water poured in. 


In common, there is found on one ſide of the river an almoſt 


perpendicular bank, more or leſs elevated above the ſtream, accord- 


ing. to the ſeaſon, and with deep water near it: and on the oppoſite 
ſide a bank, ſhelving away ſo gradually as to occafion ſhallow water 
at ſome diſtance from the margin. This 1s more particularly the 
caſe in the moſt winding parts of the 12 5 becauſe the very opera- 

Q M. De Conpamine found the deſcent of the river Amazons, in a a ſtraight courſe of 
about 1860 miles, to be about 1020 Engliſh feet, or 64 inches in a mile, If we allow for 


the windings (which in the Ganges are about one mile and x in 3, taking i its whole courſe 
through the rene} it probably would not exceed 4 inches in a mile, 


tion 


Ein 
tion of winding produces the ſteep and ſhelving banks *: for the 
current is always ſtrongeſt on the external ſide of the curve formed 
by the ſerpentine courſe of the river; and its continual action on the 
banks either undermines them +, or waſhes them down. In places 
where the current is remarkably rapid, or the foil uncommonly 
looſe, ſuch tracts of land are ſwept away in the courſe of one ſeaſon, 
as would aſtoniſh thoſe who have not been eye-witneſſes to the mag- 
nitude and force of the mighty ſtreams occaſioned by the periodical 
rains of the tropical regions. This neceſſarily produces a gradual 
change in the courſe of the river; what is loſt on one ſide being 
gained on the other, by the mere operation of the ſtream: for the 
fallen pieces of the bank diſſolve quickly into muddy ſand, which is 
hurried away by the current along the border of the channel, to the 
point from whence the river turns off to form the next reach; 
where the ſtream growing weak, it finds a reſting place; and helps to 
form a ſhelving bank, which commences at the point, and extends 
downwards, along the ſide of the ſucceeding reach. 


To account for the ſlackneſs of the current at the point, it is 
neceſſary to obſerve, that the ſtrongeſt part of it, inſtead of turning 
ſhort round the point, preſerves for ſome time the direction given it 
by the laſt ſteep bank; and is accordingly thrown obliquely acroſs 
the bed of the river to the bay on the oppoſite fide, and purſues its 
courſe along it, till the intervention of another point again obliges it 
to change ſides. 


. Hence it 1s, that the ſection of a river, that winds through a looſe ſoil, approaches nearly 
to an obtuſe angled-triangle, one of whoſe ſides is exceedingly ſhort and diſproportioned to 
the other two . But when a river perſeveres in a ſtraight courſe, the ſection becomes 


nearly the half of an ellipſis divided longitudinally Y. See Plate I. 
+ In the dry ſeaſon ſome of theſe banks are more than 30 feet high, and often fall down in 


pieces of many tons weight, and occaſion ſo ſudden and violent an inen of the water, as 
wmetimes to ſink 8 boats that 2 to Lek near the ſhore, , 


In 


(113 ] 
In thoſe few parts of the river that are ſtraight, the banks undergo 


the leaſt alteration *, as the current runs parallel to them; but the 
leaſt inflection of courſe, has the effect of throwing the current againſt 


the bank; and if this happens in a part where the ſoil is compoſed | 


of looſe ſand, it produces in time a ſerpentine winding. 


It is evident, that the repeated additions made to the ſhelving 
bank before mentioned, become in time an encroachment on the 
channel of the river; and this is again counter-balanced by the de- 
predations made on the oppoſite ſteep bank, the fragments of which, 
either bring about a repetition of the circumſtances above recited, or 
form a bank or ſhallow in the midſt of the channel. Thus a ſteep 
and a ſhelving bank are alternately formed: in the crooked parts of 
the river (the ſteep one being the indented ſide, and the ſhelving one 


the projecting; and thus, a continual fluctuation of courſe is in- 


duced in all the winding parts of the river ; each meander having 
a perpetual tendency to deviate more and more from the line of the 
general courſe of the river, by eating deeper into the bays, and at 
the ſame time adding to the points ; till either the oppoſite bays 


meet, or the ſtream breaks through the narrow iſthmus, and reſtores 


a temporary ſtraightneſs to the channel. - 


Several of the windings of the Ganges and its bed are faſt 
approaching to this ſtate; and in others, it actually exiſts at preſent. 
The experience of theſe changes ſhould operate againſt attempting 
canals of any length, in the higher parts of the country ; and I 
much doubt, if any in the lower parts would long continue navi- 
gable. During eleven years of my reſidence in Bengal, the outlet 


or head of the Jellinghy River was gradually removed three quar- 


ters of a mile farther down : and by two ſurveys of a part of the 
adjacent bank of the Ganges, taken about the diſtance of nine years 


» It is more than probable, that the ſtraight parts owe their exiſtence to the tenacity of the 
ſoil of which their banks are compoſed. Whatever the cauſe may be, the effect very cany 
points out ſuch ſituations as the propereR for placing towns in, 


from 


( 2114 ] 
from each other, it appeared that the breadth of an Engliſh mile and 
a half had been taken away. This is, however, the moſt rapid 
change that I have noticed; a mile in ten or twelve years being 
the uſual rate of incroachment, in places where the current ſtrikes 
with the greateſt force ; namely, where two adjoining reaches ap- 
proach neareſt to a right angle. In ſuch ſituations it not unfre- 
quently excavates gulfs * of conſiderable length within the bank. 
Theſe gulfs are in the direction of the ſtrongeſt parts of the ſtream ; 
and are, in fact, the young ſhoots (if I may fo expreſs myſelf) which 
in time ſtrike out and become branches of the river ; for we gene- 


rally find them at thoſe turnings that have the ſmalleſt angles . 


Two cauſes, widely different from each other, occaſion the 
meandering courſes of rivers ; the one, the irregularity of the ground 
through which they run, which obliges them to wander in queſt 
of a declivity; the other, the looſeneſs of the ſoil, which yields 
to the friction of the border of the ſtream. The meanders in the 
firſt cafe, are, of courſe, as digreſſive and irregular as the ſurface 
they are projected on: but, in the latter, they are fo far reducible 
to rule, that rivers of unequal bulk will, under fimilar circum- 
ſtances, take a circuit to wind in, whoſe extent is in proportion to 
their reſpective breadths : for I have obſerved, that when a branch 
of the Ganges is fallen ſo low as to occupy only a part of its bed, 
it no longer continues in the line of its old courſe ; but works itſelf 
a new channel, which winds from fide to fide acroſs the former one. 
I have obſerved too, that in two ſtreams, of equal ſize, that which 


»The Count Ds Burron adviſes the digging of ſuch gulfs in the banks of liar rivers, | 
with a view to divert the current, when bridges or other buildings are endangered by it. 


+ The courſes of theſe branches at the eflux, generally, if not always, become retrograde 
to the courſe of the river: for, a ſand bank accumulating at the upper point of ſeparation, 
gives an oblique direction upwards, to the ſtream, which would otherwiſe run out at right 
angles. This ſand bank being always on the increaſe, occaſions a corroſion of the oppoſite 
bank; and by this means all, or moſt of the outlets, have a progreſſive motion toad, ; 
as I have before remarked of the Jellinghy . in the * page. 


has 


1 
has the ſloweſt current has alſo the ſmalleſt windings: for as theſe 


(in the preſent caſe) are ſolely owing to the depredations made on 
the banks by the force of the current; ſo the extent of theſe de- 


predations, or, in other words, the dimenſions of the windings, will 
be determined by the degree of force acting on the banks. 


The windings of the Ganges in the plains, are, doubtleſs, owing 
to the looſeneſs of the ſoil: and (I think) the proof of it is, that 
they are perpetually changing; which thoſe, originally induced by 
an inequality of ſurface, can ſeldom, or never do kx. 


I can eaſily ſuppoſe, that if the Ganges was turned into a | fralght 


canal, cut through the ground it now traverſes in the moſt wind- 


ing parts of its courſe, its ſtraightneſs would be of ſhort duration. 
Some yielding part of the bank, or that which happened to be the 
moſt ſtrongly acted on, would firſt be corroded or diſſolved: thus 
a bay or cavity would be formed in the fide of the bank. This 


begets an infection of the current, which, falling obliquely on the 


fide of the bay, corrodes it inceſſantly. When the current has 
paſſed the innermoſt part of the bay, it receives a new direction, and 
is thrown obliquely towards the oppoſite ſide of the canal, depoſit- 
ing in its way the matter excavated from the bay, and which begins 
to form a ſhallow or bank contiguous to the border of the canal. 
Here then is the origin of ſuch windings as owe their exiſtence to 
the nature of the ſoil. The bay, ſo corroded, in time becomes 
large enough to give a new direction to the body of the canal: 


and the matter excavated from the bay, is ſo diſpoſed as to aſſiſt 


in throwing the current againſt the oppoſite bank; where a proceſs, 
ſimilar to that I have been deſcribing, will be begun. 


It has been remarked, that the courſes of rivers become more winding as they approach 
the ſea. This, I believe, will only hold good in ſuch as take the latter part of their courſe 
through a ſandy ſoil. In the Ganges, and other rivers ſubject to conſiderable variations in 
the bulk of their ſtreams, the beſt marks of the vicinity of the ſea, are, the lowneſs of the river 
banks, and the 1 increaſing muddineſs of the ſnallows in its bed. 
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The action of the current on the bank will alſo have the effect of 
deepening the border of the channel near it; and this again increaſes 
the velocity of the current in that part. Thus would the canal 
gradually take a new form, till it became what the river now is. 
Even when the windings have leſſened the deſcent one half, we till 
find the current too powerful for the banks to withſtand it. 


There are not wanting inſtances of a total change of courſe in 
ſome of the Bengal rivers k. The Coſa River (equal to the Rhine) 
once ran by Purneah, and joined the Ganges oppoſite Rajemal. Its 
junction is now 45 miles higher up. Gour, the ancient capital of 
Bengal, ſtood on the old bank of the Ganges : although its ruins 
are 4 or 5 miles from the preſent bank. 


Appearances favour very ſtrongly the opinion, that the Ganges 
had its former bed in the tract now occupied by the lakes and mo- 
raſſes between Nattore and Jaffiergunge, ſtriking out of its preſent 
courfe at Bauleah, and paſſing by Pootyah. With an equal degree 
of probability (favoured by tradition) we may trace its ſuppoſed 
courſe by Dacca, to a junction with the Burrampooter or Megna 
near Fringybazar; where the accumulation of two ſuch mighty 
ſtreams, probably ſcooped out the preſent amazing bed of the 
MEcona . See plate II. 

In tracing the ſea coaſt of the Delta, we find no leſs than eight 
openings ; each of which, without heſitation, one pronounces to 
have been in its time the principal mouth of the Ganges. Nor is 
the occaſional deviation of the principal branch, probably, the only 
cauſe of fluctuation in the dimenſions of the Delta, One obſerves, 
that the Deltas of moſt capital rivers (the tropical ones particularly) 
encroach upon the ſea, Now, is not this owing to the mud and 


* The Mootyjyl lake is one of the windings of a former channel of the Coſſimbuzar River. 
\4 if Megna and Burrampooter are names belonging to the ſame river in different parts 
of its courſe, The Megna falls into the Burrampooter ; and, though a much ſmaller river, 
communicates its name to the other during the reſt of its courſe, 
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ſand brought down by the rivers, and gradually depoſited, from the 


remoteſt ages down to the preſent time? The rivers, we know, are 
loaded with mud and ſand at their entrance into the ſea; and we 
alſo know, that the ſea recovers its tranſparency at the diſtance of 
twenty leagues from the coaſt; which can only ariſe from the 
waters having precipitated their earthy particles within that ſpace. 
The ſand and mud banks at this time, extend twenty miles off ſome 
of the iſlands in the mouths of the Ganges and Burrampooter ; and 


riſe in many places within a few feet of the ſurface. Some future 


generation will probably ſee theſe banks riſe above water, and ſuc- 
ceeding ones poſſeſs and cultivate them ! Next to earthquakes, per- 
haps the floods of the tropical rivers produce the quickeſt altera- 
tions in the face of our globe. Extenſive iſlands are formed in the 
channel of the Ganges, during an interval far ſhort of that of a man's 
life; ſo that the whole proceſs is completed in a period that falls 
within the compaſs of his obſervation *. Some of theſe iflands, 
four or five miles in extent, are formed at the angular turnings of 
the river, and were originally large ſand banks thrown up round the 
points (in the manner before deſcribed) but afterwards inſulated by 
breaches of the river. Others are formed in the ſtraight parts of 
the river, and in the middle of the ſtream ; and owe their origin 


to ſome obſtruction lurking at the bottom. Whether this be the 


fragments of the river bank ; a large tree ſwept down from it; or 
a ſunken boat ; it is ſufficient for a foundation : and a heap of ſand 
is quickly collected below it. This accumulates amazingly faſt : 
in the courſe of a few years it peeps above water, and having now 
uſurped a conſiderable portion of the channel, the river borrows on 


each fide to ſupply the deficiency in its bed; and in ſuch parts of 


the river we always find ſteep banks on both ſides . Each periodi. 


* F the laws reſpecting alluvion are aſcertained with great preciſion. 

+ This evidently points out the means for preventing encroachments on a river bank in the 
ſtraight parts of its courſe, wiz. to remove the ſhallows that accumulate in the middle of its 
channel. 
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cal flood brings-an addition of matter to this growing ifland ; in- 
creaſing it in height as well as extenſion, until its top is perfectly on 
a level with the banks that include it: and at that period of its 
growth it has mould enough on it for the purpoſes of cultivation, 


which is owing to the mud left on it when the waters ſubſide, 
and is indeed a part of the ceconomy which nature obſerves in ferti- 


lizing the lands in general. 


Whilſt the river is forming new iſlands in one part, it is ſweep- 
ing away old ones in other parts. In the progreſs of this deſtruc- 
tive operation, we have opportunities of obſerving, by means of the 
ſections of the falling bank, the regular diſtribution of the ſeveral 
rata of ſand and earths, lying above one another in the order in 
which they decreaſe in gravity. As they can only owe this diſpoſi- 
tion to the agency of the ſtream that depoſited them, it would ap- 
pear, that theſe ſubſtances are ſuſpended at different heights in the 
ſtream, according to their reſpective gravities. We never find a 
ſtratum of earth under one of ſand; for the muddy particles float 
neareſt the ſurface *. I have counted ſeven diſtinct ſtrata in a ſection 
of one of theſe iſlands. Indeed, not only the iſlands, but moſt of 
the river banks wear the ſame appearance: for as the river is always 
changing its preſent bed, and verging towards the ſite of ſome for- 
mer one now obliterated, this muſt neceſſarily be the caſe. 

As a ſtrong preſumptive proof of the wandering of the Ganges 
from the one fide of the Delta to the other, I muſt obſerve, that 
there is no appearance of virgin earth between the Tiperah Hills on 
the eaſt, and the province of Burdwan on the weſt; nor on the 
north till we arrive at Dacca and Bauleah. In all the ſections of the 
numerous creeks and rivers in the Delta, nothing appears but ſand 
and black mould in regular ſtrata, till we arrive at the clay that 


* A glaſs of water taken out of the Ganges, when at its height, yields about one part in four 
of mud. No wonder then that the ſubſiding waters ſhould quickly form a ſtratum of earth; or 
that the Delta ſhould encroach upon the ſea ! 
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forms the lower part of their beds. There is not any ſubſtance ſo 
coarſe as gravel either in the Delta or nearer the ſea than 400 
miles *, where a rocky point, a part of the baſe of the neighbour- 
ing hills, projects into the river: but out of the vicinity of the 
great rivers the ſoil is either red, yellow, or of a deep brown. 


I come now to the particulars of the annual ſwelling and over- 


flowing of the Ganges . 

It appears to owe its increaſe as much to the rain water that falls 
in the mountains contiguous to its ſource, and to the ſources of 
the great northern rivers that fall into it, as to that which falls in 
the plains of Hindooſtan; for it riſes fifteen feet and a half out of 
thirty-two (the ſum total of its riſing) by the latter end of June: 
and it is well known, that the rainy ſeaſon does not begin in moſt 
of the flat countries till about that time. In the mountains it 
begins early in Þ April; and by the latter end of that month, when 
the rain-water has reached Bengal, the rivers begin to riſe, though 
by very flow degrees; for the increaſe is only about an inch per 
day for the firſt fortnight. It then gradually augments to two and 
three inches before any quantity of rain falls in the flat countries ; 
and when the rain becomes general, the increaſe on a medium is 
five inches per day. By the latter end of July all the lower parts of 
Bengal, contiguous to the Ganges and Burrampooter, are overfliow- 


ed; : 


At Oudanulla. 

+ An opinion has long prevailed, that the ſwelling of the Ganges, previous to the com- 
mencement of the rainy ſeaſon in the flat countries, is in a great meaſure owing to the melting 
of the ſnow in the mountains. I will not go ſo far as totally to difallow the fact; but can by 
no means ſuppoſe, that the quantity of ſnow water bears any proportion to the increaſe of the 
river. 

+ The vaſt colle&ion of vapours, wafted from the ſea by the ſoutherly or ſouth-weſt monſoon, 
are ſuddenly ſtopped by the lofty ridge of mountains that runs from eaſt to welt through Thibet. 
It is obvious, that the accumulation and condenſation of theſe vapours, muſt firſt happen i in the 
neighbourhood of the obſtacle ; and ſucceſſively i in places more remote, as freſh ſupplies arriye 
to fill the atmoſphere. Hence the priority of commencement of the rainy ſeaſon in places that 
lie neareſt the mountains, | 
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ed, and form an inundation of more than a hundred miles in width; 
nothing appearing but villages and trees, excepting very rarely the 
top of an elevated ſpot (the artificial mound of ſome deſerted village) 
appearing like an iſland. 


The inundations in Bengal differ from thoſe in Egypt in this 
particular, that the Nile owes its floods entirely to the rain-water 
that falls in the mountains near its ſource ; but the inundations in 
Bengal are as much occaſioned by the rain that falls there, as by 
the waters of the Ganges ; and as a proof of it, the lands in general 

are overflowed to a conſiderable height. long before the bed of the 
river is filled. It muſt be remarked, that the ground adjacent to 
the river bank, to the extent of ſome miles, is conſiderably higher 
than the reſt of the country *, and ſerves to ſeparate the waters of 
the inundation from thoſe of the river until it overflows. This 
high ground is in ſome ſeaſons covered a foot or more ; but the 
height .of the inundation within, varies, of courſe, according to 
the irregularities of the ground, and is in ſome places twelve feet. 


Even when the inundation becomes general, the river ſtill ſhews 
Itſelf, as well by the graſs and reeds on its banks, as by its rapid and 
muddy ſtream ; for the water of the inundation acquires a blackiſh 
hue, by having been ſo long ſtagnant amongſt graſs and other vege- 
tables: nor does it ever loſe this tinge, which is a proof of the pre- 
dominancy of the rain water over that of the river; as the ſlow rate 


All the rivers that are ſituated within the limits of the monſooas, or ſhifting trade winds, are 
ſabje& to overflowings at annually ſtated periods, like the Ganges: and theſe periods return 
during the ſeaſon of the wind that brings vapours from the ſea (which in Bengal, &c. is the 
ſoutherly one) and this being periodical, the falls of rain muſt neceſſarily be ſo too. 


The northerly wind, which blows only over the land, is dry; for no rain (except caſua] 
ſhowers) falls during the continuance of that monſoon. 


This property of the bank is well accounted for by Count Buryon, who i imputes it to the 
precipitation of mud made by the waters of the river, when it overflows, The inundation, ſays 
he, purifies itſelf as it flows over the plain; fo that the a muſt be greateſt on the 
parts neareſt to the margin of the riyer. 
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of motion of the inundation (which does not exceed half a mile per 
hour) is of the remarkable flatneſs of the country. 


There are particular tracts of land, which, from the nature of 
their culture, and ſpecies of productions, require leſs moiſture than 
others; and yet, by the lowneſs of their ſituation would remain too 
long inundated, were they not guarded by dikes or dams, from ſo 
copious an inundation as would otherwiſe happen, from the great | 
elevation of the ſurface of the river above them, Theſe dikes are | 1 
kept up at an enormous expence; and yet do not always ſucceed, ; | 
for want of tenacity in the foil of which they are compoſed. Tt is | 
calculated that the length of theſe Dikes collectively, amount to 

more than a 1000 Engliſh miles. Some of them, at the Baſe, 8 
are equal to the thickneſs of an ordinary Rampart. One particular | 
branch of the Ganges, (navigable only during the rainy ſeaſon, 
but then equal to the Thames at Chelſea) is conducted between two 
of theſe Dikes, for about 70 miles: and when full, the paſſengers 
in the boats, look down on the adjacent country, as from an 
EMINENCE. bn 

During the ſwoln ſtate of the river, the tide totally loſes its effect 
of counteracting the ſtream ; and in a great meaſure that of ebbing 
and flowing, except very near the ſea. It is not uncommon for a. 
ſtrong wind, that blows up the river for any continuance, to ſwell 
the waters two feet above the ordinary level at that ſeaſon: and ſuch 
accidents have occaſioned the loſs of whole crops of rice *. A 
very tragical event happened at Luckipour Þ in 1763, by a ſtrong 
gale of wind conſpiring with a high ſpring tide, at a ſeaſon when 
the periodical flood was within a foot and half of its higheſt pitch. 


* The rice I ſpeak of is of a particular kind ; for the growth of its ſtalk keeps pace with the 
increaſe of the flood at ordinary times, but is deſtroyed by a too ſudden riſe of the water. The 
harveſt is often reaped in boats. There is alſo a kind of graſs which overtops the flood in the 
ſame manner, and at a ſmall diſtance has the appearance of a field of the richeſt verdure. . 


+ About fifty. miles from the ſea. 
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It is faid that the waters roſe fix feet above the ordinary level. Cer- 
tain it is, that the inhabitants of a conſiderable diſtrict, with their 
3 and cattle, were totally ſwept away; and, to aggravate their 
diſtreſs, it happened in a part of the country which ſcarce produces 
a ſingle tree for a drowning man to eſcape to. 


Embarkations of every kind traverſe the inundation : thoſe bound 
upwards, availing themſelves of a direct courſe and ſtill water, at 
a ſeaſon when every ſtream ruſhes like a torrent. The wind too, 
which at this ſeaſon blows regularly from the ſouth-eaſt *, favours 
their progreſs ; inſomuch, that a voyage, which takes up nine or 
ten days by the courſe of the river when confined within its banks, 
is now effected in fix. Huſbandry and grazing are both ſuſpended ; 
and the peaſant traverſes in his boat, thoſe fields which in another 
ſeaſon he was wont to plow ; happy that the elevated ſite of the 
river banks place the herbage they contain, within his reach, other- 
wiſe his cattle muſt periſh. | 

The following is a table of the gradual increaſe of the Ganges 
and its branches, according to obſervations made at Jellinghy and 
Pacca, 


At Jellinghy. At Dacca. 
8 Ft. In. Ft In. 
In May it re 6 0 8 
June — - 9 4 
July — * „ 5 6 
In the firſt half of A 0 4 0 1 1 
32 8 14 3 
— — — 


Althoogh in the gulf or bay of Bengal the monſoon blows from the 8. 8. W. and 8. W. 
yet in the eaſtern and northern parts of Bengal it blows from the 8. E. or E. S. E. 
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Theſe obſervations were made in a ſeaſon, when the waters roſe 
rather higher than uſual ; fo that we may take 31 feet for the me- 
dium of the increaſe. 


It muſt be obſerved, that the Ganges riſes in a more conſiderable 
degree than the northern rivers that communicate with it, in the 
lower parts of its courſe (the Burrampooter excepted) and this is 
evident by the different circumſtances that take place on the mixing 
of the waters of the Ganges and Teeſta rivers, in the different ſea- 
ſons. The T eeſta i is a large river which runs almoſt parallel to the 


Ganges, for near 150 miles. During the dry ſeaſon, the waters of 


the Teeſta run into thoſe of the Ganges by two diſtinct channels, 
fituated about 20 miles from each other; and a third channel at the 
ſame time diſcharges itſelf into the Megna. But during the ſeaſon 
of the floods, the Ganges runs into the Teeſta, whoſe outlet is then 
confined to the channel that communicates with the Megna. This 
alone, is ſufficient to ſhew how trifling the deſcent of theſe rivers 
muſt be, whoſe courſes are thus regulated (not by the declivity of 
their beds, but) by their heights. in reſpect to each other ; which, 
like the flux and reflux of the tide, have the effect of giving con- 
trary directions to the ſtream, at different ſeaſons. | 


The inundation is nearly at a ſtand for ſome days preceding the 
middle of Auguſt, when it begins to run off; for although great 
quantities of rain fall in the flat countries, during Auguſt and Sep- 
tember, yet, by a partial ceſſation of the rains in the mountains, 
there happens a deficiency in the ſupplies neceſſary to keep up the 
inundation . The quantity of the daily decreaſe of the river is 
nearly in the following proportion: during the latter half of Au- 
guſt, and all September, from three to four inches; from Septem- 


* I have ſtated the middle of Auguſt for the period when the waters begin to run off; and 
in general it happens with more regularity than the viciſſitudes of the ſeaſons do, But there 
are exceptions to it; for in the year 1774 the rivers kept up for near a month after the uſuaj 
time. 
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ber to the end of November, it gradually leſſens from three inches 
to an inch and a half; and from November to 'the latter end of 
April, it is only half an inch per day at a medium. Theſe propor- 
tions muſt be underſtood to relate to ſuch parts of the river as are 
removed from the influence of the tides; of which more will be 
ſaid preſently. The decreaſe of the inundation does not always keep 
pace with that of the river, by reaſon of the height of the banks; 
but after the beginning of October, when the rain has nearly ceaſed, 
the remainder of the inundation goes off quickly by evaporation, 
leaving the lands highly manured, and in a ſtate fit to receive the 
ſeed, after the ſimple operation of plowing. 

There is a circumſtance attending the increaſe of the Ganges, and 
which, I believe, is little known or attended to; becauſe few 
people have made experiments on the heights to which the periodi- 
cal flood riſes in different places. The circumſtance I allude to, is, 
the difference of the quantity of the increaſe (as expreſſed in the 
foregoing table) in places more or leſs remote from the ſea. It is a 
fact, confirmed by repeated experiments, that from about the place 
where the tide commences, to the ſea, the height of the periodical 
increaſe diminiſhes gradually, until it totally diſappears at the point 
of confluence. Indeed, this is perfectly conformable to the known 
laws of fluids; the Ocean preſerves the ſame level at all ſeaſons 
(under ſimilar circumſtances of tide) and neceſſarily influences the 
level of all the waters that communicate with it, unleſs precipitated 
in the ſorm of a cataract. Could we ſuppoſe, for a moment, that 
the increaſed column of water, of 31 feet perpendicular, was con- 
tinued all the way to the ſea, by ſome preternatural agency: when- 
ever that agency was removed, the head of the column would diffuſe 
itſelf over the Ocean, and the remaining parts would follow, from 
as far back as the influence of the Ocean extended; forming a 
ſlope, whoſe perpendicular height would be 31 feet. This is the 
_ preciſe ſtate in which we find it. At the point of junction with the 
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ſea, the height is the ſame in both ſeaſons at equal times of the tide. 


At Luckipour there is a difference of about ſix feet between the 


heights in the different ſeaſons; at Dacca, and places adjagent, 143 


and near Cuſtee, 31 feet. Here then is a regular ſlope; for the 


diſtances between the places bear a proportion to the reſpective 
heights. This ſlope muſt add to the rapidity of the ſtream; for, 
ſuppoſing the deſcent to have been originally four inches per mile, 
this will increaſe it to about five and an half. Cuſtee is about 240 
miles from the ſea, by the courſe of the river; and the ſurface of 
the river there, during the dry ſeaſon, is about 80 feet above the 


level of the ſea at high water . Thus far does the Ocean manifeſt 


its dominion in both ſeaſons: in the one by the ebbing and flowing 


of its tides; and in the other by depreſſing the periodical flood, till 


the ſurface of it coincides as nearly with its own, as the deſcent of 
the channel of the river will admit . 


Similar circumſtances take place in the Jellinghy, Hoogly, and 


Burrampooter Rivers; and, I ſuppoſe, in all others that are ſubject 
either to periodical or occaſional ſwellings. 


Not only does the flood diminiſh near the ſea, but the river banks 
diminiſh in the fame proportion; fo that in the dry ſeaſon the height 
of the periodical flood may be known by that of the bank. 


* The tides in the River Amazons are perceptible at 600 miles above its mouth ; but at an 
elevation of only go feet, according to M. DE CON DAuINE. It remains to be told what the 


ſtate of the river was at the time of making the experiment ; becauſe the land-floods have' the 
effect of ſhortening the limits of the tide's way. | 


+ The Count De Buyeon has ſlightly mentioned this 8 attending the ſwelling 
of rivers ; but imputes it to the increaſed velocity of the current, as the river approaches the 
fea: which, ſays he, carries off the inundation ſo quick, as to abate its height, Now (with 
the utmoſt deference to ſo great an authority) I could never perceive, that the current, either 
in the Ganges, or any other river, was ſtronger near the ſea than at a diſtance from it. 
Even if we admit an acceleration of the current during the ebb-tide, the flux retards it in ſo 
conſiderable a degree, as at leaſt to ad aun the effects produced 7 the temporary 
| increaſe of velocity. | 
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1 am aware of an 1 objection that, may be, made. to o the aboye folu- 
tion; which is, t at the lou neſs of the banks in places near the 
ſea, is the true reaſon why the floods do not attain 175 conſiderable a 
height, as in places farther removed from it, and where the banks 
are high ; for that the river, wanting a bank to confine it, diffuſes 
itſelf over the ſarface of the country. In anſwer to this, I ſhall ob- 
ſerve, that it is proved by experiment, that at any given time, the 
quantity of the increaſe in different places, bears a juſt proportion to 
the ſum total of the increaſe in each place reſpectively: or, in 
other words, that when the river has riſen three feet at Dacca, 
where, the whole rifing i is about 14 feet; it will have roſe upwards 
of fix. feet and a half at Cuſtee, where it riſes 31 feet in all. 


The quantity of water diſcharged by the Ganges, in one eee 
of time, during the dry ſeaſon, is 89,000 cubic feet; but the 
river, when full, having thrice the volume of water in it that it 
had at the time when the experiment was made ; and its motion 
being alſo accelerated in the proportion of 5 to 3; the quantity 
diſcharged in a ſecond at that ſeaſon is 405,000 cubic feet. If we 
take the medium the whole year ehrough, | it will be Big ab 186, ooo 
cubic or, in a Teevnd. 


THE BuRRAMPOOTER, which has its ſource from the oppoſite 
fide of the ſame mountains that give riſe to the Ganges, firſt takes 
its courſe eaſtward (or directly oppoſite to that of the Ganges) 
through the country of Thibet, where it is named Sanpoo or Zanciu, 
which bears the fame interpretation as the Gonga of Hindooſtan: 
namely, Tux RIVER. The courſe of it through Thibet, as given 
by Father DV Har px, and formed into a map by Mr. D'AxvILLE, 
though ſufficiently exact for the purpoſes of general geography, is 
not particular enough to aſcertain the preciſe length of its courſe 
After 
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After winding with a rapid current through Thibet, it waſhes the 
border of the territory of Laſſa (in which is the reſidence of the 
grand Lama) and then deviating from an eaſt to a ſouth-eaſt courſe, 
it approaches within 220 miles of Yunan, the weſternmoſt province 
of China. Here it appears, as if undetermined whether to attempt 
a paſſage | to the ſea by the Gulf of Siam, or by that of Bengal ; but 
ſeemingly determining on the latter, it turns ſuddenly to the weſt 
through Aſſam, and enters Bengal on the north-eaſt. 4 have not 
been able to learn the exact place where it changes its name; but as 
the people of Aſſam call it Burrampoot, it would appear, that it 
takes this name on its entering Aſſam. After its entry into Bengal, 
it makes a circuit round the weſtern point of the Garrow Moun- 


tains; and then, altering its courſe to ſouth, it meets the Ganges 
about 40 miles from the ſea. 


Father Du HA DE expreſſes his doubts concerning the courſe 
that the Sanpoo takes after leaving Thibet, and only ſuppoſes gene- 
rally that it falls into the gulf of Bengal. M. D'ANxvILLE, his 


geographer, not without reaſon ſuppoſed the Sanpoo and Ava River 


to be the ſame; being juſtified by the information which his mate- 


rials afforded him: for the Burrampooter was repreſented to him, as 


one of the inferior ſtreams that contributed its waters to the Ganges, 
and not as its equal or ſuperior; and this was ſufficient to direct his 
reſearches, after the mouth of the Sanpoo River, to ſome other 
quarter. The Ava River, as well from its bulk, as the bent of its 
courſe for ſome hundred miles above its mouth, appeared to him to 
be a continuation of the river in queſtion : and it was accordingly 
deſcribed as ſuch in his maps, the authority of which was juſtly 


eſteemed as deciſive; and, till the year 176 5, the Burrampooter, as 


a capital river, was unknown in Europe. 


On tracing this river in 1765, I was no leſs ſurprized, at finding 
it rather larger than the Ganges, than at its courſe previous to its 
entering Bengal. This I found to be from the eaſt ; although all 


the 
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the former accounts reprelented ite as from the north: and this un- 
expected diſco covery "To6p led to niquiries, en eee, with 


19 


where Po Halbe left the Sanpoo. I could no Wer doubt, chat 
the Burrampooter and Sanpoo were one and the ſame river: and to 
this Was added the poſitive aſſurances of the Aſſamers, © That Bei- 
cc river came from the north-weſt; through the Bootan mountains.“ 
And to place 1 it beyond a doubt, that the Sanpoo River is not the 
fame with the river of Ava, but that this laſt is the great Now Kinn 
of Vunan; I have in my poſſeſſion a manuſcript draught of the Ava 
River, to within 150 miles of the place where Du Har vx leaves 
the Nou Kian, i in its courſe towards Ava; together with very au- 
thentic information that this river (named Irabattey by the people of 
Ava) 18 navigable from the city of Ava into the province of Yunan 


in China *. 

The Burrampooter, during a courſe of 400 miles through Bengal, 
bears ſo intimate a reſemblance to the Ganges, except in one par- 
ticular, that one deſcription may ſerve for both. The exception 1 
mean is, that, during the laſt 60 miles before its junction with the 
Ganges, it forms a ſtream which is regularly from four to five miles 
wide, and but for its freſhneſs might paſs for an arm of the ſea. 
Common deſcription fails in an attempt to convey an oo was idea 
of the grandeur of this ene object; for, © 


144 


. Scarce the muſe | 
Dares ſtretch her wing oer «this enormous maſs 
0 ruſhing water; to whoſe dread expanſe, Mo 
Continuous depth, and wond' rous length of courſe, 
Our floods are rills - | 


„ +4 4 


„My information comes from a perſon who had reſided at Aua. See alſo the Modern 
Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. 6, page 204. The courſes, of the Burrampooter and Ganges, as wel 
as that of the Ava River e. Vunan to che ſe ſea, | are deſcribed 3 in | he Map of E l N, 
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Thus pouring, on, it proudly ſeeks the deep, 
Whoſe: vanquiſh'd tide, recoiling from the ſhock, 


Yields to this liquid weight "I N 
| TrHomsoN's Scaſons. 


I have already endeavoured to account for the fingular breadth of A 


the Megna, by ſuppoſing that the Ganges once joined it where the 
Iſſamutty now does; and that their joint waters ſcooped out its pre- 
ſent bed. The bn junction of theſe two mighty rivers below 
Luckipour, produces a body of running freth water, hardly to he 
equalled in the old hemiſphere; and, e not exceeded 1 in the 
new. It now forms a gulf interſperſed with iflands, ſome of which 
rival, in ſize and fertility, our iſle of Wight. The water at ordi- 
nary times is hardly brackiſh at the extremities of theſe iſlands ; ; 
and, in the rainy ſeaſon, the fea (or at leaſt the ſurface of it) is per- 
feQly freſh to the diſtance of many leagues out. 


The Bore (which is known to be a ſudden and abrupt influx of 
the tide into a river or narrow ſtrait) prevails in the principal 
branches of the Ganges, and in the Megna ; but the Hoogly River, 
and the paſſages between the iſlands and ſands fituated in the gulf, 
formed by the confluence of the Ganges and Megna, are more ſub- 
ject to it than the other rivers. This may be owing partly, to their 
having greater embouchures in proportion to their channels, than 
the others have, by which means a larger proportion of tide is forced 


through a paſſage comparatively ſmaller; and partly, to there being 


no capital openings near them, to draw off any conſiderable portion 
of the accumulating tide. In the Hoogly or Calcutta River, the 


Bore commences at Hoogly Point (the place where the river firſt 


contracts itſelf) and is perceptible above Hoogly Town; and fo 
quick is its motion, that it hardly employs four hours in travelling 
from one to the other, although the diſtance is near 70 miles. 
At Calcutta, it ſometimes occaſions an inſtantaneous riſe of five feet : 
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and both here, and in every other part of its track, the boats, on 


its approach, immediately quit the ſhore, and make for fafety to the 
middle of the river. 


In the channels, between the iſlands i in the mouth of the Megna, 
&c. the height of the Bore is ſaid to exceed twelve feet; and is fo 
terrific in its appearance, and dangerous in its conſequences, that no 
boat will venture to paſs at ſpring tide. After the tide is fairly paſt 
the iſlands, no veſtige of a Bore is ſeen, which may be owing to the 
great width of the Megna, in compariſon with the paſſages between 


the iſlands; but the effects of it are viſible enough, by the ſudden 
riſing of the On, 


THE Rivers are in a tranquil ſtate, from the time of the change 
of the Monſoon in October, to the middle of March; when the 
Northweſters begin in the eaſtern parts of BencGAL (though later as 
we advance weſtwards) and may be expected once in three or four 
days until the commencement of the rainy ſeaſon. Theſe North- 
weſters, which have their denomination from the quarter they uſually 
originate in, are the moſt formidable- enemies that are met with in 
this inland navigation ; ; they being ſudden and violent ſqualls of 
wind and rain; and though of no long duration, are often attended 
with fatal effects, if not carefully guarded againſt: whole fleets of 
trading-boats having been ſunk by them, almoſt inſtantaneouſly. 
'They are more frequent in the eaſtern, than in the weſtern part of 
Bencarl.; and happen oftner towards the cloſe of the day, than at 
any other time. As they are indicated ſome hours before they 
arrive, by the riſing and very ſingular appearance of the clouds, the 
traveller has commonly time enough to ſeek a place of ſhelter. It 
is in the great rivers alone, that e are © Ry: formidable : and 
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EN 
that about the latter end of May, and beginning « of June, When the 


rivers are ch increatted : in width. 


After the commencement of the rainy ſeaſon (which nt vaties 
in different parts, from the middle, to the end of June) tempeſtuous 
weather muſt be occaſionally expected. Places of ſhelter are more 
common at this ſeaſon, than at any other, by the filling of the 
creeks and- inlets, as the river increaſes: and, on the other hand, 
the bad weather, when it happens, is of longer continuance than 
during the ſeaſon of the Northweſters. The rivers being now ſpread 
to the breadth of ſeveral miles, a ſtrong wind has the power of raiſ- 
ing large waves on them, and particularly when blowing in a con- 
trary direction to the rapid parts of the ſtream ; which at ſuch times 
ſhould be avoided, as much from motives of conveniency as of 


ſafety. 


During the long interval between the end. of the rainy ſeaſon, 
and the beginning of the Northweſters, one proceeds in ſecurity 
with reſpect 1 to weather, and has only to obſerve a common degree 


of attention to the piloting the boat clear of ſhallows, and ſtumps 


of trees. Theſe will generally be avoided by keeping neareſt to the 
fide that has the ſteep bank ; but not ſo near, as to be within the 
verge of its inferior ſlope. This ſteep bank (See page 111) has the 
deepeſt water, and the ſtrongeſt current near it; and is therefore, 
on both accounts, the proper ſide to keep on, when going down 
with the ſtream; as its rate of motion muſt principally determine 
that of the boat; for the motion acquired by the oars of a large 
 Budgerow * hardly exceeds 8 miles a day, at ordinary times. 


From the beginning of November to the middle or latter end of 
8 May, the uſual rate of going with the ſtream, is forty miles in a day 
of 12 hours; and during the reſt of the year, from 50 to 70 miles. 


* A travelling boat, conftructed ſomewhat like a Pleaſure-barge. Some have cabins 14 
feet wide, and proportionably long; and draw from 2; to 3 feet water. 
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The current is ſtrongeſt whilſt the waters of the inondation are 
raining off; which happens in part of Auguſt, and September. 


In many of the ſhallow rivers, the current is exceedingly flow 
during the dry months; inſomuch, that the track-rope is frequently 
uſed in going downwards. 


In towing againſt the ſtream, the WA fide is alſo generally pre- 
ferred, on account of the depth of water ; although the current runs 
ſo much ſtronger there, than on the oppoſite fide. On theſe occa- 
ſions, one ought to be provided with a very long track-rope, as well 
to avoid the falling pieces of the ſteep bank on the one fide, as the 
ſhallow water on the other, when it becomes neceſſary to change 
ſides, through the badneſs of the tracking ground. The anchor 


ſhould always be kept ready for dropping, in caſe the track-rope 
breaks. | 


Seventeen, to twenty miles a day, according to the ground, ad 
the number of impediments, 1s the greateſt diſtance that a large 
Budgerow can be towed againſt the ſtream, during the fair ſeaſon : 
and to accompliſh this, the boat muſt be drawn at the rate of four 
miles and a half per hour, through the water, for 12 hours. When 
the waters are high, a greater progreſs will be made, notwithſtand- 
ing the increaſed velocity of the current; becauſe the filling of the 
river-bed gives many opportunities of cutting off angles and turn- 
ings; and ſometimes even large windings, by going through creeks, 
And as the wind at this ſeaſon, blows upwards in moſt of the rivers, 
opportunities of uſing the fail frequently occur. 


In the very ſingular navigation a-croſs the Feels, or inundation, 
between Dacca and Nattore, &c. in which 100 miles or more, are 
ſailed on nearly a ſtraight courſe, leaving the villages and groves to 
the right and left ; little difficulty occurs, unleſs the wind ſhould 
fail: for whillt it continues to blow, it is always fair, during the 
ſeaſon of the inundation. The current preſents only a trifling ob- 


ſtacle; 
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ſtacle; fine its motion (which is nearly n to the courſe of 
the Ganges) is ſeldom half a mile per hour. 


The ſeaſon of the Northweſters, is, above all others, that which 
requires the moſt attention and care. Should one of thoſe ſqualls 
approach, and no creek or inlet offer for ſhelter, when in the wide 
rivers ; the ſteep bank, if not in a crumbling ſtate, ſhould always be 
preferred to the flat one, whether it lie to wind ward or leeward. If 
the bank be i in a crumbling ſtate, a retreat to a firm part of it, (which 
is moſt likely to be found in the ſtraighteſt parts of the river,) ſhould 
be attempted. But if this cannot be done, the flat ſide muſt be 
taken up with; and if 1 it be a /ee-ſbore, the anchor ſhould be thrown | 
out to prevent driving on it. In theſe caſes the maſt is always ſup- 
poſed to be ſtruck : and provided this be done, and the cargo judi- 
ciouſly diſpoſed, it is probable that a well- conſtructed Budgerow 
will be in no danger of overſetting by the mere force of the wind 
alone: although by an unfortunate, or an ill-choſen ſituation, it 
may be ſo much expoſed to the waves, as to be filled and ſunk by 
them. At this ſeaſon, every traveller ſhould be particularly atten- 
tive to the nature of the River-bank, as well as to the appearance of 
the horizon, during the laſt hours of the afternoon; and if he finds 
a place of ſhelter, he ſhould ſtop for the night: and not heſitate 
about loſing time, which may be retrieved the next morning, by 
ſetting out ſo much earlier. The boatmen work with much more 
alacrity on this plan; becauſe they have day-light before them to 
ſecure their boat, provide fewel, and dreſs and eat their proviſions. 
As the water is always either riſing or falling within the beds 

of the rivers, . it is impoſſible for a Map to aſſign preciſely where a 
place of ſhelter ſhall be found, at any given time. Thus much, 
however, may be concluded, that in a place where the junction of 
two conſiderable, channels i is effected when the rivers are up, there 
will be an inlet, or deep bay, throughout the ary ſeaſon, although 
one ob: the channels ſhould be dried up. ne waters (as we have 


ſaid 
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ſaid before) are , rifing from the latter end of April, to the middle 


of Auguſt; and falling during the reſt of the year. 


The navigation through Tut Woops, or SUNDERBUNDS, is 
effected chiefly by means of the tide. In the large rivers, or thoſe 
that communicate immediately with the ſea, the circumſtances of 
the tide are more analagous to the ordinary courſe of it, than in the 
ſmall lateral channels which ſerve to connect the great rivers to- 
gether; the motion of the tide in thoſe ſmall channels, being regu- 
lated by the poſitions of their openings into the rivers. For if two 
rivers of equal bed and parallel courſe, are united by a lateral or 
croſs canal, the flood tide will enter that opening of the canal which 
lies neareſt to the ſea, and run through it into the other river; and 
the ebb tide vice verſa. But as the arrival of the. tide depen ON 
the capacity and formation of the rivers, as well as on the 
abſolute Ace it has to run, it will not be an eaſy matter to de- 
termine its direction at any given time, even with the help of a 
Map. | 

There are two diſtin& paſſages throat | the Sunderbunds, the one 
named the ſouthern or SunpERBUnD Passacr, the other the 


| Batiacor PASss ACE. The firſt is the fartheſt about, and leads 


through the deepeſt and wideſt rivers; and is of courſe, the moſt 
expoſed during tempeſtuous weather. It opens into the Calcutta 
River, thro' Channel-creek *, about 65 miles below the town. The 
Baliagot Paſſage opens into a Lake on the eaſt fide of Calcutta; from 
whence, within a very few years, a ſmall canal has been cut to 
join the lake with the river. 

Theſe paſſages preſent to the imagination both a grand and a curi- 
ous ſpectacle: a navigation of more than 200 miles through a 
foreſt, divided into numberleſs iflands by a continued labyrinth of 
Channels, ſo various in point of width that a veſſel has at one time 
her maſts almoſt entangled i in the trees ; and at another, fails uninter- 


* 4 part of this Creek forms the Wb mn of late by the name of New-Harnous, 
| I * 


C138] 
ruptedly on a capacious river, beautitully ſkirted with woods, and 
affording a viſta of many miles each way. 'The water is every where 
ſalt; and the whole extent of the foreſt abandoned to wild beaſts : 


ſo that the ſhore is ſeldom viſited but in caſes of neceſſity; except 


by the wood-cutters and falt-makers, whoſe * dreadful trade” is 
exerciſed at the conſtant peril of their lives: for the Tygers not 
only appear on the margin in queſt of prey, but often, in the night 
time, ſwim to the boats that lie at anchor in the middle of the river. 


Theſe paſſages are uſed during the whole year, by thoſe who g 
to and from the lower parts of the Ganges and Calcutta, &c : and 
during the ſeaſon when the weſtern branch of the Ganges is almoſt 
dried up, the whole trade of Bengal (the weſtern Provinces excepted). 
paſſes either by Channel-creek, or Baliagot, but chiefly by the for, 
mer ; ſome articles of the Company's cargoes being brought more 
than goo miles by water, at this ſeaſon. | 
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EXPLANATION of PLATE, Ne, J. 


Fa A. A. Steep Banks, bd by the current; de eee of 
which are depoſited, and form the Banks B, B, B. 


C. A ſand Bank, accumulating to an Iſland. This « once e joined to 
D; till inſulated by a breach of the river. 


E. An Iſland, formed and inhabited. This alſo was a ſand-bank, 
| thrown up round the point F. Au | 


G. An Iſland accumulating i in the midſt of the Channel. 
H. The line of the ſtrongeſt current. 


J. A Gulf occaſioned by the force of the current, . * op- 
poſite ſide, ſtriking againſt the Bank: the origin of a future branch 
iſſuing from the great river. In a courſe of time, the firſt reach 
of it becomes retrogade to the courſe of the river (See note, 
page 114) as at K and L. 


N. B. The ſection of the Branch of the Ganges is exactly ſimilar 


to that of the Ganges itſelf, except in the article of width. 


ExraTUm, page 121, line 11, read amounts, 
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** The Names of Countries, or Nations, are in Roman Capitals; and the Names, or 


Titles of Princes, Rajahs, or Chiefs, in Italic ones. The Titles of Books, and 
the Names of Authors, as well as of other Perſons whoſe Authorities are quoted, 
or whoſe Aſſiſtance has been acknowledged in the Courſe of the Work, are in 
Italics: and the few Names of Places BEonging to Ancient Geography, ans an * 


prefixed to them. 


101 Abbreviations. Terrs. (Territories) I. (Iſland) R. (River) Pt. (Point) Mt. or Mts. 


(Mountain, or Mountains, ) 


A. 

| Page 

'A BDALLI - — 9 

Abul Fazil compiles the Aye- 

neh Acbaree - 2 

ACBAR divides Hindooſtan — 3 

- birth place of - 60 
*Aceſines R. (the e -" 4 

Acheen > 

Adam's Bridge - - 35 


ADFID-SING, his Terrs. „ 


Adjodin — — 53, 58 


Adoni = 14, 83, 84, 85 


Page 

Agimere, or Azmere „ 
ALEXANDER's route into India 5 5 
— Altars — 57 
Amedabad, or Ahmedabad 70, 71 
AMEDNAGUR ſoubah 3 
Amednagur city - — 65 
Ammercot Er 10, 60 


Andaman I. great, near a degree 
longer than was ſuppoſed — 32 


— — 1. little — — 32 | 
ARACAN, or RECCAN 28, 29 


* 29 
ARC OT, 


Aracan R. — — 


n 


INDEX to the 


Page 
ARCOT, ABO B of, his Terrs. 15 


Arinkil of Ferichta, the modern 


Warangole - - 4, 67 


Bediſta, the ancient name of the 


Behat, or Hydaſpes OS: 


Bednore, or Hyder-Nuggur 15, 81 
Beemah, or Bewrah R. 74, 75, 76,85 


Bchat, or Chelum R. (ancient Hy- 


daſpe ? . 
2 or Viſiapour 2 73 


BEA EE, his Terrs, 12 
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Page 
BENARES, territory of 6 


BENGAL, happily fituated with 
reſpect to its ſecurity from foreign 


Aſiatics, give the ſame names to attacks - 6 
countries that lie on both ſides of Bengal, Bay of, its coaſts traced by 
any capital river „ 9 Capt. Ritchie — 21 

ASSAM 1 x 90 BER AR | = - 4 

- its capital Ghergong © ib. - anciently named Werwatit 

* Athenegarum of Ptolemy, pro- 12 
bably Oude — « 7. = $f - a large part of it unex- 

Attock city and river 49, 52, 55 plored by Europeans „ 50 

Ava city - - BERAR * his Terrs, 11 

river, or Irabattey 30,87,88, bs Betwa R. 70 

Aurungabad += - Bewrah R. the dne as Beemraw. 

Ayeneb Acbaree 2, 4, 45, 47, 48, Bhakor — — 52 

50, 51, 52, 54, 60, 71, 72 Biah R. See Beah. 
— its latitudes and Bijinagur, or Biſnagur 81 
longitudes very incorrect — 47 Bilghey . 81 
Azmere. See Agimere, Bincapour - . 81 
Biſnagur, or Bijinagur 81 
B. Bogle, Mr. - 92,93 

BAGLANA = Bontſu R. - - 35 

BAHDORIAH RATA, his Terrs. - Boudier, Claud - 36, 46 

Baker, Capt. 3 30, 88, 8g BOOTAN, a dependency of Thi- 

Balaſore 20 bet 833 92 

BALLATFEE, his Te errs - 411 = ——- its ſtupendous mountains 

Balla Gaut, its ſignification 81 | 93, 94 

Bangalore = - 79 Bridge of a remarkable kind over 

Barker, Sir Robert - 53 the Sanpoo R. - 97 

Barker, Jobn - - 23 BRITISH NATION, poſſeſs Ben- 

Baronthala, the Thibetian name of gal and Bahar, tho' but little of 
Laſſa — - 98 Oriſſa 8 - 

Barren I. WE 34 —— poſſehons in the nor- 
Batnir IP - 59 thern circars . 13 
Baundhoo Gurra = 74 =» — — in Guzerati 3 
BAZALET-FUNG, his rei 14 —— = inthe Carna- 
Beah, or Biah R. 55 tic Ih 3 1 


— conqueſts meet thoſe of 
Tamerlane in Hindooſtan 59 


Broach - = 71 
Bruce, Capt. © rn 69 
BUNDELCUND - 77 72 
Burgom, or Worgaum 9 
Burhanpour = = 63, 64 
BURMAH „ 89 


INDEX to the 


Page 

Burrampooter R. - 90, 91 
Burrampooter, and Ganges rivers, 
a remarkable circumſtanceꝰ at- 
tending their courſes in reſpect to 


each other - 99 
Burwah 37, 69 
Buſſy, M. 655 66, 675 72,75, 81 

| RY 
CABUL, diviſion of - 51 


Cabul, probably much further to 
the weſt than the maps repreſent 


it - 51 
CACHAR - 88 
Caggar, or Kehker R. (ancient He- 

ſidrus) - 9 48 
Caillaud, General - 82, 83 
Cajung I. - - 68 
Calberga o - 72, 8g 
Calcutta - 20 


Calini R. or Colly-nuddy 39, 41 


*Calinapaxa - — . 38, 39 


Call, Colonel - 23, 24, 80 
Callian - 72 
Calpy — 11, 37, 62 
Calymere Pt. 34 
Camac, Col. - 66 
Cambay, Gulf of — 27 


Campbell, Capt. W. - 22, 68 


Canal of Sultan Firoſe 49 


CANAREE — - 15 
Candahar - 3, 9, 51 
.CANDEISH — 4, II 
„ 70 
Canoge, or Kinnoge 40, 41 
Canoul, or Kinnoul 15, 83, 84 
CARNATIC, ancient | 
| -—— , modern 55 15 
Carroor 5 80 
CASHMERE p 60 
Caſſerbarry Gaut = 65 
Catmandu 5 94 
Cattack, or Cuttack 12, 08 
*Caucaſus Mts. - 94 
Caucaſus of India - 42 
9 * 
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Caveri R. = 80 
CEYLON Illand = 34 
Champanier - - 40 
Chandeghere - - 78,79 
Chanmanning - 92, 93 
Chantapilly, or Chenlapilly 84. 
Chaparang - — 99 
Chatterpour — ̃ ͤ— 4,09 
Cheitore - - 9, 70 
Chelum R. See Behar, 
Chenlapilly. See Chantapilly. 
Chevalier, M. . 90 
Chilka Lake - 68, 75 
CHINA, weſtern frontier of 87,88,89 
Chitteldroog - IS, 81 
Chittigong, or Iſlamabad 28 
Chumbull R. — 38 
Chunderri - 72 
Circar, definition of - 3 
Circars, northern, whence denomi— 
nated - - I 2. 
- enumerated - 13 
form comparatively a long 
narrow ſlip of country 13, 76 
——- how ſituated in reſpect to 
Bengal and Madras - 13 
— . Conſtruction 67, 68 
Clements, Capt. — 27 
Cochin — - 24, 80 
Cockun. See Concan. | 
Cocos Is. - — 32 
Coimbetore - 15, 80 
Coloor — — 74 
Combam, or Commum 8 3, 84 
Comorin Cape = 2 3, 24 
Condanore - 15,83, 84 
Condavir - - 82, 83 
Condolah - — 65 
Congcoa! 67 
.CONCAN, or COCKUN 11 
Connoiſſance de Temps 23, 26 
Coondabarry Gaut — 65 
COROMANDEL coaſt 21, 22, 23, 
24 
Coſpour 52 88 
s Coſs, 


INDEX 


Page 
Coſs, or Crores, a meaſure of length 


in Hindooſtan - 18, 19 
Cottilah = _ 49 
Cotton, Capt. - - 27 
Cotsford, Mr. - 22, 68 

Cridland, Mr. = 22, 68 
Croix, M. de la 54, 57, 59, 44 
Cuddapah 15, 8 
Currumpoody 32 
Cutch - = 71 
| D. 
Dalmacherry 82 


Dalrymple, Mr. 24, 46. 27, 28, 29, 


305 33 355 67, 82 
D' Anville, M. 19, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 


28, 29, 30, 34, 37, 40, 41, 49, 51, 


52, 53, 54, 60, 66, 71, 72, 79, 80, 


81, 82, 86, 87, 91, 92, 99 


D' Apres, M. 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 29, 
| 30, 31, 33» 34> 35 
Davis, Capt. - 82, 83 
Davy, Mr. - 63 
Days journey in Hindooſtan, ordi- 
nary length of 8 5 
DECCAN. 3. , 10, 1 14 
DECCAN, SOUBAH of, his Terrs. 
„ 
Deckenal we” *- 72 
Delhi — — 46 
Dellamcotta - G3 
Deopad, or e 86 
Devicotta = — 23 
Dindigul - - 15, 80 
Diu Pt. - - OR | 
DOOAB - - T 
| its ſignification ibid. 
Doupar. See Deopad. | 


Dow, Mr. 9, 41, 435 45, 49, $1, 71 


DOWLATABAD, ſoubah. The 
ſame as Amednagur. 
Dubhoy 8 we 71 
 Edghir, or Woodgur 8 


72 
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Page 
Ellore - — 67 
*Emodus Mts. - 94 
Enegil — - 72 


Eratofthenus, his account of the 
length of India 41, 42 


Farmer, Mr. 65,66, 72, 75 
Feriſhta (tranſlated by Dow) 4+ 4Þ 


49, 54, 55, 58, 71, 72 
Firoſe Sultan, his canal 


4 
FIZULA CA MN, his W ; 
Fraſer, Mr. - 55 
FUTTY SING, his Teri. 12 
G. 
Galgala — 82 
Gandicotta — 82 


Ganga, a name applied by former 

Geographers to the Godavery and 
Mahanada rivers — 

Ganges river, improperly applied as 
an eaſtern boundary to Hindoo- 


ſtan - 2 
its prodigious length of na- 

vigable courſe 7 
ſource of - 


99 
old, or Roopnaran R. 45 


Ganges and Burrampooter rivers, 
a remarkable circumſtance at- 
tending their courſes, in reſpect 
to each other - 99 

Gaut, its ſignification— | 

Gaut, or Gatte Mountains 11, $2 

GELALTIT, or GELALEDDIVN 55, 


58 
Gentil, M. - - 23 
G on. 0 8 
Ghergong, or Kirganu 90 
Ghod —— 72 17 
GICKERS, or KAKARES 59 
Ferst F. 92, 94, 95» 986, 97.96 
Goa 26, 73 

Godavery R. 5 6 

5 Goddard 


INDEX to 


the MEMOIR. 
Page Page 
Goddard, General, his celebrated | J. 
march from Calpy to Surat 63, 66 JAGHIRE, Company's, in the Car- 
Golam Mohamed = 66, 69 natic - 15 


Gooty. See Gutti. 

Gos, a meaſure of length in the 
Deccan - - 74. 

Gour, ruins of 43 

GUNGADAR PUNT, his Terrs. 11 


GUNTOOR Circar — 14 

Gurry Mundlah - 69 

Gutti, or Gooty - 15, 82 

GUZERAT 3,728; 71 72 

Gwalior, or Gwaleor - 7 
H. 

Du Halde, P. 87, 89, 91, 99 
| Harper, Col. - 84, 85, 86 
Harponelly = IG, 81 
Haſſi 5 49 
*Heſidrus R. (che Cagg ar) 48 
Hindenny R. - - 82 
Hindia 72 
HINDOOST AN, geographical de- 


finition of 1 
—= proper, what con- 
tained under that name 1 
--, its extent com- 
| pared wk ach of Europe 2 
, dimenſions of its 

| weſtern parts, according to the 
--.SNCIENT$:|:.- + 41, 42 
HOLKAR, his Terrs. - 11 
Howe, Honorable Thomas 20, 23, 25, 


— — 


I 

 Hurdah - - "i 
Hurdwar — - 37 
Huſnabad Gaut _ - 63 

_ *Hydaſpes R. (the Behat) 54 
HYDER ALLY, his Terrs. 15, 16 


Hyder-Nuggur. See Bednore. 

Hydrabad = 63 
*Hydraotes R. (the Ravvee) 54 
*Hyphaſis R. (the Setlege) 55 


9 
 FOUDPOUR RATJAMH, his Terrs. 9 


Jamdro Lake. See Palté. 
Jangbu, the Thibetian name for 

Catmandu - 
Jaſſelmere - - 


_JATS, their Territories - 8 


Jehaul - $ 


Jehud, or Joud Mts. - 57 
Jenaub, or Chunaub R. (the Ace— 


ſines) - - 54 
JEYNAGUR. See Joinagur. 
Jidger R. - - 49 
Jiecſee. See Sgigatche. 

Indoor = - 72 
Indus R. See Sinde. 

Innaconda - . 83 
St. John's Pt. 27 
FOINAGUR, RAFAH of, his Terrs. 
Joinagur on the Puddar R. 6 
Jonepour, or Sonepour 68 


Tones, Mr. - 


Irabattey, or Ava R. - 88 
Junkſeilon J. . 31 
Fuſtice, Capt. n 34 


Ko: 
Kaman (of Tavernier) the ſame as 


Combam - 84, 85 

Kambala Mts.” © = 97 

_ Kehker R. See Caggar. 
Khanſa - 95 
Khoud - - 72 
Kiangſe, or Tchiantſe - 96 
Kinnoul. See Canoul. 
Kinnoge. See Canoge. 
Kirganu. See Ghergong. | 
Kiſtna R. - - 76 3h 
Koram - 49 
Koſs, or Coſa R. - 95 


P i 


INDEX to the MEM O IR. 


Page 

py L. 
Laccadive Is. - 
Lahore - 
Lama of Thiber, his reſidence 98 
Lama's map of Thibet 87, 91, 92, 


35 


93», 99 
— — very faulty 91, 92 
Lamia - 97 
Langur Mt. - - 95 
Lafſa, or Lahaſſa 9¹, 92, 93, 97 
Latac 99 
Latitude taken at Calcutta 20 
- -— Pt. Palmiras 20 
--——— Madras 23 
———— Tritchinopoly23 
—d ä Cochin 24 
—d Bombay iis * 
— — Diu Pt. 27 
———— Cape Mons 27 
— — Chittigong 28 
—— —— Mergui 31 
— Pt. Calymere 34 
— — Gour 43 
— — Agra 48 
— —— Poonah 63 


RYurkappour. 64 
Maſulipatam 65 
= Warangole 67 

— Ava 
Length of India from the Indus to 
Palibothra, according to the an- 

cients * 1 
from the ſource, to 


the mouth of the Indus 
Loldong — — 59 


Longitudes by celeſtial obſervations 
at Calcutta De 20 


— — 


at Chandernagore 8 


— 


20 

at Madras 5 — 23 
9 — 8 23 
at Cech 5 os 


I 


47, 48 


Page 
Longitudes by celeſtial obſervations 
at Bombay - 25 
at Goa | - 115 8 26 
at Mergui i WY 31 
_ Agra - - 36 
a Delhi a” — 46 
at Pooneh- BY 6 


Longitudes inferred. Pt. Palmiras20 


88 


42 


— —— Devicotta 23 


-Chittigong 28 
—- C. Negrais 29 


— - Tritchinopoly 
23 
. ___—_-__ Mars 23 
— — C. Comorin 23 
— äͤ0ͤ— Surat 27 
———— St. John's Pt. 27 
— —— - Diu Pt. 27 
— —- C. Mons 28 


—— DOT. - Syrian R. 30 
_ — ——- G. Nicobar 32 
— —.— - Acheen 32 

e — Pt. de Galle 35 
— -- Canoge 40 
8 -- Gour 43 

j j — - Lahore 48 
———— Moultn 51 
3 —- Maſulipatam6g 
— ——-- Aurungabad67 

— — — Nagpour 69 
—— Viiapor 73 

* | — 0 88 
——- Laſſa 93 


| Longitudes of the Ayench Acbarce 


extremely vague « 


47 
Lou Kian R. See Nou Kian. 
Lundſcy IM - 89 
8 
Macheli (of Tavernier) 86 


Madura 


INDEX to ha MEMOIR. 
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Madura 15,23, 79 
Mahanada, or Cattack R. 68 


MAHOMED HA, his Terrs. 1 
MAHRATTAS, their poſſeſſions 


| 55 10 
A enter Cicacole by 
Salloregaut oy OT 
MALABAR COAST 25, 26 
Maldive Is. - - 35 
Malli — - 57 
MALWA - 3, Li, 72 
Mandaefloe - - 73 
Mandouah R. — 76 
*Manſurah OT 


MARRAWA, or MARRAWARS 
(in the Carnatic) - 


15 
MARWAR, or JOUDPFOUR (in 


Agimere) - 9 
Martaban - - 16 
Maſcall, Capt. - 27 
Maſherlaw - - 84, 86 
Maſulipatam = - 65 
MECKLEY - 87, 88, 89 
Mehran R. — 52 
Meerta - - 9 
 Merat 5 — 59 
Mergui - 31 
OO» FRE. - 72 
Meſcinzungh = - 95 
MEWAT — 49 
MOGUL, GREAT, his Tens 8 
Monchaboo 29 

. Monglegerry - - 84 
Mons, Cape 3 


Montrefor, Mr. 23, 63, 73, 74, 78, 
795 80, 81, 82, 84, 85 


MORUNG ——— 99 
Motte, Mr. - - 68 
Moultan — = 50 
Mud R. or Puddar — 71 
Mundlah. See Gurry Mundlah. 
Mundu = 8 © 
MYSORE * — . 


Page 

N. 
NADIR HAM route into Hin- 
dooftan *' = — 
Nadout — - 72 
Nagore (in Agimere) = 49 
NAGPOUR NA NA.. See Berar. 


Nagpour - 69 
NAPAUL - 95, 99 
Nander - - 72 
Narcondam ]. - 32 
 Narwah 62 
Narwallah (or Nehrwalla) 72 


Naſſick-Trimuck - 65 
Negrais, Cape - 29 
Nerbudda river - 3, 70; 71 
Nerbudda and Soane rivers, their 


common ſource - 70 
Nialma — 96 
Nicobar Is. - 32 
Nilab R. — 51 


NIZAM, or SOUBAH of the DEC- 
CAN, his Terrs. - 14 
NIZAM SHAW, his Terrs. 12 


95 
6 


Nogorcot Pagoda „ | - 
paſs. - 

Nohotha R. - 9 

Noopour (or Naoporah) 66 

NORTHERN CIRCARS. See 

Circars. 

Nou Kian, or Ava R. 87, 88,91 


NUDTUEE CA MN, his Terrs. 8 


O. 
Omircout. See Ammercott. 
Ongole - «„ 82 
Ooſcotta - 78,79 
ORISSA — 4, $, II, 12, 13 


Orme, Mr. 24, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82 


ODE, NABOB of, his Terrs 6 


OUDIPOUR \RATAHof, his Terrs. 9 
Ougein, or Ugein 11, 62, 72 
*Oxydracæ — 87 


24 | PAISH- 


INDEX to 
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of 

P{ISHITA of the e T TAS, 
his Terrs, IO 
*Palibothra - 37, 40, 41 
Palkee - - 72 
Palmiras Pt. 9 20 
Palte Lake - — 96 
Panaſſa - — 42 
Panchmal - - 72 
PANJAB - 47> 53: 55 
Panna — | 42 
Paridrong - - 92 
R - 57 
Patris - 72 
PATTAN ROHILLAS, Terrs. of 
8 

Pawengur | - - 72 
Payen Gaut - - ; 
Peach, Col. - - 66, 67 


Pedro Pr. - 34 
PEGU, coaſt and country 30, 89 
Peninſula, a term improperly ap- 
plied to Hilber India in general 1 
Peninſula ſouth of the Kiſtna river, 
46 of longitude narrower than 
M, D'Anville reckons it 27 


—, deficiency in materials 


for, - © — — 78 
„ ff von” — 82 
Perambulator diſtances, remarks on, 
66, 79 

Perſaim R. „ 30 
Pinee - - 80 
Pliny, 12, 37, 38, 39, 40, 53, 56 


his ſcale of diltances aſcer— 


ed — 3 38 
Polier, Majer „ bs: 
Pondicherry N 23,79 
Poonah 32 45 63 
Preparis I. . — 92 
Price, Capt, Joſeph 1 71 
Ptoteiny _ 42, 43, 55 


| mined — — 


the 


„ſome of his latitudes exa- 
42,43 
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Puddar R. . 9, 60, 71 
Pullareddy Gur - 84 
Pundua, ruins of = 45 
Purgunnah, what - 3 
Putala Mr. - 97 
Puttan Sumnaut. See Sumnaut. 

55 
Quilon — — 80 
Ma | 
Rachore, or Adoni Rachore 14, 83, 
8 

Radimpour - 68 
Rajamundry - BY 
Ralicote - 7 5 
Ramgaut „0 46 
Raõlconda — 73, 74 
Rauvee R. (the Hydraotes) 
RECCAN. See Aracan. 
Rewan, or Rewah - 37, 68 
Rimbu - - 96 
Rimola Mts. - 94- 
Rintimpour 72 


Ritchie, Capt. 20, 28, 31, 33,05 


Rock near Duncan's paſſage 34 
Roe, Sir Thomas - 00S 
Ronde I. or Pouloo Ronde 33 
Rouſe, Mr. Boughton | = 73 
ROSHAAN - 89 
Rotas (in Panjab) — 59 
Roydroog = - 155 81 
Ruttunpour - — 68, 69 
8 | 

Sagur (in Malwa) — 11 
Salloregaut 8 — * 
Sammana - - - 89 

Sankalamary - 85 
Sanore-Bancapour 15.72 $1 
Sanpoo river, or Burrampooter, 89, 
5 975 9 | 
Santaſeela - =, 85 
Satgong, or Satagong = 45 
Sattarah . — 65 


INDEX MEMOTIR. 
5 Page Page 
SEIRS, their Terres. 8 Sumnaut Temple, or Sunnam Sum- 
Sera. See Sirripy. naut - 8 71 
Seringapatam - 80, 81 Sunnergaum. See Sonergong. 
Setlege, or Suttuluz R (the Hypha- Surat - - 27, 64 
ſis) — 5s Surſutti - — 49 
Sgigatche, or  Tieckee - Suttuluz R. See Setlege. 
Shab-ul-diens fortreſs = - Syampilly 2 + r5 84 
Shawnawaz 58 Syrian R. - - 30 
SHAW ALLUM. See Mogul. | 
Shawpour, ancient Capital of Berar T. 
69 Tail R. — - 68 
Sherefeddin, hiſtorian of Timur, Tanda 0 44 
tranſlated by de la 5 5 54, 58 Tanjore - 15, 80 
Shevagunga 80 Tankia - - 95 
SIAM - - 89 Tanyan horſes, from whence brought 
Silhet, equidiſtant from Calcutta 96 
and China = 87 Taptee R. 70 
Simmons, Capt. — 27 Taſſaſudon — 92, 93. 
Sindah R. 8 70 Tatta 53 
Sinde, or Indus R. the weſtern Tavernier 18, 47, 49, 51, 64 65, 66, 
boundary of India - I 79, 7 73s: 741 $5 
-, courſe of . 51, 52 Tavai Pt. - 31 
-, gulf of a 28 *Taxila-- — — 55 
SINDIA e his Terrs. 11 Teek foreſts in Pegu 89 
SINDY = 52 TELLINGANA, its ancient limits 
Sirhind - — 48 14 
SIRINAGUR — 99 Tetwarra Gaut e 68 
Sirong . - 62 Thevenot Ei 50 
Sirripy - „ $2 IRIBET, grear - 92 
Skyuner, Lieut. - 1 — the higheſt part of 
Smith, General Joe pH 764.70 Aſia 333 94 
Smith, Rev. Mr. 20, 24, 25, 62, 64 extent and general 
Smith, Capt. W. „ diviſion of 8 98 


Soane, and Nerbudda rivers, their 
common ſource 


70 

- -Soane R. - 1 70 
Soangur — - 65 

| Sollapour A = 72 
Sonepour, or Jonepour - 68 
Sonergong - be 45 
Soubah, its ſignification 3 
Soubahs, names of Acbar's + 3 


Steel, Fohn — 50, 51 
Stevens, Major 22, 24, 35, 66, 67 
Sumbulpour - 68 


to the 


— highly ciyilized 75. 


————— tributary to China 

16. 

THIBET, little — -- 8 
Tilling. See Tellingana. 

TIMUR SH AFL, his Terrs. 

TIMUR, or TAMERLANE, his. 

route into Hindooſtan 57 

return - $9 

Timerycotta — — 82. 

Tinevelly — 15, 80 

Tingrecotah 78 


Tingri 
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Tingri „ 
Tondi - 24 
Tongebadra R. 82 
Tonker, another name for Laſſa. 
Toulonba - - 58 
Toumoun - 72 
Townſend, Mr. W. 72, 81, bs 
Travancore — - 80 
Tripanty Pagoda - 86 
Tricchinopoly 155 23, 80 
Tullowgom - 65 
Tulmabini. See Toulonba, 
Tzuenga. See Zuenga. 

| WU, | 
Du Val, P. - — 73 
Udegherri - - 82 
Verelſt, Mr. - - 9, 88 
Viſiapour, or Bejapour « 73 


Upton, Col. - - 62 
*Uxentius Mons - 
W. 
Warangole, the ancient Arinkill 4, 
67 
Woodgur. The ſame as a 
Wordah R. — 68 
Worgaum - - 65 
To | 
Yullaleah Mt. - 58 
YUNAN - - 87, 88 
Z. „ 
*Zaradrus R. — - 55 
Zineer - - 65 
Zuenga, or Tzuenga — 96 


INDEX 
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$+$ The whole Map being divided into Squares, or Spaces, by the Interſections of the 
parallels of Latitude with the Meridians, each particular Square is pointed out by 
Letters of Reference alphabetically arranged along the Margins of the Map; the 
ſide Margins having Capital Letters, and the top and bottom ones, ſmall Letters, 
For inſtance, the City of DEIHI is given in the Index under the Letters Hm: 
and if the eye be guided along horizontally in the Map, from H, until it comes un- 
der m, the Square which contains DELH1 will be found. 


I The Names of Countries, or Nations, are in Roman Capitals; and thoſe of Princes, 
Rajahs, or Chiefs, in Italie Capitals: and ſuch Places as have their Situations de- 
ſcribed in the Index only, and not in the Map (owing to want of room) are in 
 Tralics, | 


++ Abbreviations: Terrs. (Territories) I. (Iſland) R. (River) Pt. (Point) Mt, or Mes, 
(Mountain, or Mountains) F. (Fort.) | 


— — —— — — — 
— 
l 


Acheen - Gf Adiguar Fm 

A. Ackſica - Cd Adji R. 2 

BDALLI Cc Adam's bridge Co ADD SING, Terrs. 

. & Abdun E b Adam's peak 0 - M q 

Abugur - Mh Adaven, or Adaveed Adjitmaul - K o 
Achberpouur: Kr | W n Adingay - VWo 

Acbarabad. The ſame Adenagur - Ei Adivim << W1 

as Agra. Aderampour em 7 Ad- 


X — & 0 


IND EX to 


Adjodin, or Paukput- 


ton G g 
Adoni - W 
AFGHANS B b 
Afzulgur n 
Agaparambe— BI 
AGIMERE, or AZ- 

MERE - Kh 
Agimere _ = K k 
AGRA - K n 
Agra city - In 
Ahmood O g 
Aker Ac 
Akowlah - Q m 
Alagore — Z m 
Alemparva EP 
Ahcant - Fp 
Alidek Mts. D h 

Alkul WE 
ALLAHABAD, or IL- 

LIABAD LT 
Allahabad er 
Allembaddy -. Z m 

Allocoor Yo 
Allut TED E 
Allygunge K x 
ALMORAH Go 
Ao Rn 
Alur Wp 
Alwhar - H1 
Amadabaz _ - S1 


Amanaikpollum Ben 
Amanaut -Kawn - Serai 


| E h 
Amapetta 3 0 
Amba — R 1 
Amballa, or Umbella 

| G K 
Ambar — O0 1 
"Ami 5011 — WI 
8 8 — n 
Amecabad _- Ng 
AMEDNAGUR 81 
Ameditigur 1 
Ameenabad E h 


AD A ® 


the M AP. 
Amerpour, or Amel- Arkin - Tn 
pouurr K-x- -Arlier - Z m 
Amirani - Hk Armegoenn p 
Ammercot, or Omir- Arnal (near Baſſeen) Rg 
cout - Lf Arnaul, or Arnol HI 
Amroah Hn Arni, or Arnee 2 o 
Anamallee - Bm AROKHAGE E 
Anamſagur - U1 Arrah - L 
Anantoor — * Arvacourchy | B 
Anantpour - X m Arvir _ - - R 
Anarodgurra - Dp Afar —— G m 
Andaman I. great Z d Alhenagur - Cf 
Heile Bc ( R t 
Andansg The ſame Aſnabad - 81 
as Amednagur. ASS AM K 4 
Anderab. See Inderab. Aſſari „„ 
St. Andrew - C] Aſſeer Pagoda N c 
Angedive KX Aſſeet — 10 
ANGHIRA B h Aﬀendi - + 3 Wo 
Angria's F. See Ghe- Aſſewan - K p 
riah. Aſſergur — P.1 
Angulty-Bednore Y n Afiidpour - H n 
Anjenga - Dm Aflouan - G g 
Anopſhere - Han Aſta - 1 
Antigherya - Uh Atava. See Etayab. 
Antongory - Ran Atcourpals - Wan 
Appos RK. Us Wii Tk 
Aptha, or Uptha Sg Atterlu — Fp 
Araba R. - K a Attock city and river 
ARACAN, or REC- Df 
CAN - Q4 Attore, or Ahtore An 
Aracan - ibid, AVA,dominions of O F 
Aracangoy -<- 21 Ava 3 O 
Arandangy - Co —-- river, or Irabatty 
„ Zz O | S f 
ARCOT, NABOB of, —-- coaſt of Se 
his Terrs. See Car- Aurungabad - RI 
natic. Autarra — L p 
Ardinelle = Z | Authore — G K 
Wee %%%ͤ »»»» ·˙ K's 
Aridſlong - Gt AZMERE. See Agi- 
Arielore - A 0 mere. 
Arinkill, See Waran- Azmerigunge M 5 
gole. i  ABOur = Ld 
pa Dp AZUF DOV LAH, his 


Kr 
Bab- 


n - 


INDE X to the M A P. 


| B. 
Babgong, or Wabgong 


0 


Bacalan 5 
Bacara % 
Backergunge 
Baderpour 
Badgam 5 
Badongur 
Badrachillum 
Badule - 
Bagbut - 
BAGLANA 
BAHAR 15 
Bahar — 
Bahoo 0 
Bakipour - 
Balagatty - 
Balah 
Balaſore — 
Baldah — 
Baler1 
Balgui 1 
Balk * 
BALLAGEE, Terrs. o 


POO yB2TOPP>® 
2 0 Xx . o es — 8 POD =” 


. 
— 
— 


2 


=o POP SOD 


> < 
e — AS» 


Ballary — 
Ballitunghy 
Balongo Is. 
Balupar - 
Bamary 
Bamian 
Bancapour, See Sa- 
nore. 

Bancoote, or F. Victo- 


d D © 
5H 


ria — S h 
Band - H h 
, deſert of ibid. 
Bandarmalanka Ur 
Bandora - R g 
Bandorſandry K 1 
Bangah „ 
Bangalore Yn 
Bangermow K 
BANKISH. See Bun- 
guſh. 


Banow — De 
Banſey I's 
Banwarra K n 
Bar - Lu 
Barago R. V 
Barbarien I. F p 


Bareilly (in Rohilcund) 
0 

—- (in Oude) K q 
BAREE Doabah Gg 


Bargant - Mh 
Bariab - Bd 
Barcelore — T1 
Barra, or Baroua St 


BARRAMAUL Z n 


Barrapalong 2s 
Barren I. 2 4s - 
Barrihua „ 
Baſſas, great Fq 
-, little ibid. 
Baſſeen R g 
Batcole - XI 
Batgao - H u 
Batnir, or Battenize 
LS 
Battacolalaa E 
Bauglore 2E m 
Baun Gaut Gn 
BAUNDHOO, orGur- 
 ry-Mundlah Np 
Bauleah - M y 
Bavlah 55 
Bawnagur Pf 
BAZALET-FUNG, his 
Terrs, © --- Wm 
Beah, or Biah R. F1 
Beara = P h 
Bechapour - In 
Bedapollum Y n 
Beder- - Tn 
Bedinarfaporum Zz | 
 BEDNORE X k 
Bednore, or Hydernug- 
gur — ibid. 


BEDUR - Q | 
Beemah R. Tk 


. 


Beercool - 
Behaungur 


P x 
Dt 
Behar, or Chelum R. 

(the ancient Hydaſ- 


FR 
Beherdar, or Beroudge 


D g 
Beheran Ef 
Behnbur, or Bember 
Dh 
Bejanagur Ok 
Bejapour, or Vifiapour 
Tk 
Bekeri, or Meliapour 
| m 
Belair if A 4 
Belgram [p 
Bella - K p 
Bellapour «MN 
Bellary - N p 
Bellonja Om 
Belnat Mts. Eg 
Belour - K x 
Belpanderee R 1 
BEMBATFEE, Terrs.of 
"ae Or 
Bember. See Behnbur. 
Benares = Ls 
Bendelly — 0 
BENGAL NX 
Benoly - S n 
BERAKR = Pn 


Beroudge. See Beher- 
dar. | 


Berowly - Ul 
Beſcpour m 
Beloudagunge N m 
Betoor - K p 
Betto J. Oc 
Bettyah Kt 
Betwa R. L p 
Beyhar, or Coos-Bey- 
har - K 2 
Bezoara, or Buzwarra 
pp 

Bhakor - le 
| Biah 


IN D. EX 


Biah R. See Beah. 


Biana 
Bibiguam 
Bicangom 
Bicholim - 
Biddigam - 
Bidjigur, or Bidzigu 


OHπ 
. 7 o 2 


= 25 4 
G 2 


Biga - 
Bijinagur, or Biſna 


00 
2 


2 WWW 2. — 2 


Bilghey 5 
Bilgum — 
Bili tot 
Billigam — 
BILLOCHES 
BILSAH — 
Bimce:.:-: + 
Bimlepatam 
Binde - 
Bincapour 
Birboom, 


CTC bd NA 


G 


or Nagore 


28 
S 


Birun — 
Biſnagur, or Bijinagu! 


Biſnee - 
Bifſantagan 
Biſſaree 
Biſſowla — 
Biſſunpour 
Biſſypour _ - 
Black Pagoda 


Road _ 32 
Ss 


= x Z ＋ =» Xx £03 


fea N © VU ( © mw 3 


Bobilee - 
Boggah - I t 


 BOGLANA. See Bag- 


lana. 
Boglipour 
Bogwangola 
Bogway - 
Bolodar — 
Bombay — 
Bombnali 
Bonneguir 


BONSULO 
| 2 


SOLE 


o FR 3 ο 


Bontſu R. G 
Boolecoote Q 1 
BOONS LAH MOOD A- 


7EE, his Terrs. P q 
Booranpour. See Bur— 


hanpour. | 
Booſnah. See Mah- 
mudpour. 
BOO TAN I y 
Bootee - Q k 
Bopaltol - N m 


Bore Gaut{eaſt of Poo- 


nah) 2 81 
(W. of ditto) 


at Condolah. S h 
Boronda 3 
Boudhan — P h 
Bovincoral Am 
Bouraſinghy St 
Bowal - M a 
Bowapier Gaut O h 


BRITISH POSSES- 
SIONS mBengalM y 


thern circars 
in Guzerat 
Pg 


— — K_ 


. in the Carna- 

tic 2 
— - camp in 

1774... Gn 
Broach - P 
Broderah e 0 
Bruxe I. - U 
Buckrah 2 © 
Buddaul - 'L 
Buddaury «<= L 
Budderuck — P 
Buddowly -« 
Budegovia X 
Budgebudge O 
Budhedeh G 
Buffaloe rocks U 
Bukht-Hazary F 


in the nor- 
Ts 


 Byganbary 


Cabo 


a F< 3E Ss = N O 


to the MAP. 


Bukor 1g 
Bullauſpour F k 
Bulrampour (in Oude) 
; 7 
— — (in Burd- 
wan) _ E 
BUNDELCUND Mp 
Bunder-Lawry, or La- 
heri - Nb 
 BUNGUSH, or Ban- 
kiſh > D e 
Burdce — Mr 
Burdwan — Nx 
Burgom, or Worgaum 
Sh 


Burhanpour (in Cande- 
iſh) P1 
Burhampour (in Ben- 


gal) IS 
Burkul - O 
BURMAH O 
Burraboom N w 
Burramgaut 19 
Burrampooter R. ſource 
E 
— — mouth 
5 ae O 2 
Burrawny — PI] 
Burriage 1 
Burſeeah + EI 
Burwah - . 
Buſtee - KS 
Buvate > G1 
Buxaduar 3 # 
Buxar — Lr 


Buzwarra, See Bezoara. 
Byarem 
Byce Gaut 


Byrow 


Caboxitor 
CABUL 
Cabul 


CACHAR M c 
Cadapanatram Yn 
Cadaumatris Dp 
Cader — T m 
Cadjung J. Q w 
Caggar R. H I 
Cairabad (in Oude) Iq 
— (in Cabul) D e 
Calacad - D.n 
Calaſtri - 10 
Calberga, or Kilberga 

T m 
Calcutta Oy 
Caleada = N] 
Caleapilly - 80 
Calgapet - 4-1 
Caliany - Sn 
Calicoulan - "£4 
Calicut - A | 


Calini R. or Colly-nud- 


dy - I n 
Calingapatam St 
Calinatore An 
Caliſpauk Z 0 


Calitoor „ 
Callacoil, or Cäàrracoil 


n 
Callanore 1 
Callapour. See Solla- 
pour. 
Callian (in the Deccan) 
5 T m 
w—— (near Bombay) 
Calliar 335 
Callicoote N 
Callinger - Lp 
Calmery Cm 
Calour — Ul 
Calpauny.- K 2 
Calpenteen J. D p 
Calpy K p 
Calvintura rocks U e 
Calymere Pt. — 0 
Cambay _ - O g 
Cambay, gulph of Pt 
NH 


Camma. - 


to* the M AP. 
Campoly - S h Cattack, orCuttack Q u 
CANAREE X 1 Caveripatnam Z n 
Candahar Cb Caveripauk Z 0 
CANDEISH PK Cauvery R. Bn 
Candy - Ep Caulſerry Gauts X k 
Cane R = Lp Caunkanny Z m 
Caniſter Is. Z bh Caunudon E 1 
Cannanore Ak Cawdergunge I o 
Canoge, or Kinnoge I Þ Cawnpour K p 
Canor We H 1 Cayamel E p 
Canoteen - En Cenotah - Bl 
Canoul, or Kinnoul Un CEYLON E Þ 
Canroody N q Chacki - M w 
Caouc - Ae Chagong O h 
Caracoudra WRũp² Chaiſtendorp G1 
Caragola - LX Chaliſcole H g 
Caralicote Sn Chamka - H e 
Caramnaſſa R. Ls Champanier Nh 
Caranchy - La Chandalcotra Un 
Carapatan, or Crepatan. Chandeghere Yo 
Suppoſed to be the Chandernagore Oy 
ſame with Gheriah. Chandpour (in Bengal) 
Carcal - Tm. | a 
Deer Xp — (in Rohil- 
Caridien J. D p cund . Gn 
CARNATIC Y o Chandore Oh 
Carnapoly 'C} Chandor - Q 1 
Carnicobar I. Cd Chanduar Om 
Carnawl (near Delhi) Changaprang F w 
See Karnawl. Changamah paſs Zn 
Carnowl (in Bettyah) Changlaſſe F y 
Ku Chanmanning N & 
Carongoly Z p Chantapilly Up 
Caroor - Bn Chaparang E . 
Carowly - Km Charcolly O 2 
Carracoil, or Callacoil, Charkeerah Om 
EE CE DN LRNOW =. E 
CARTINADDY Ak Chatmol Mz 
Carwar „XI -. Chatrerpour -.-- M5. 
CASHGUR Ak Chatna - N x 
CASHMERE g Chatzan = Fd 
Caſſerbarry Gaut Qi Chaunk Tt 
Caſſerra „Um Chautra In 
Caſſgunge 10 Cheduba J. 8 4 
Catmandu Hu Chkeitore L k. 
Catra - Mr Cheoo 5 
22 Che- 


INDEX to the MAP. 


Chelum R. See Behat. 
Chemboat 
Chenuzan 
Chepauny 
Cher col“. 
CHERICA 
Chevelpetore 
Chiblone 
Chichacotta 
Chickelgam 
Chiggoo 
Chigotty 
Chilka Lake 
Chilkore — 
Chillambaram 
Chilmary 
Chimney Hill 
CHINA 
Chinabalabaram 
Clinabuckeer 
-hinchelly 
Chinglepet 
Chinſura 3 
Chintalpollum 
Chirovalla 
Chirpour (near A 
dabad) 
— — (near Diu) 
Chittapet 
Chitteldroog 
Chittergur 
CHIT TIGONG 
Chittoor - 
Chittra — 
Chival — 
CHOHAN 
Chek a 
Choke += 
Chomla Mts. 
Choorhut 
Choprah 1 
Choſhaub. See Kooſh- 


aub. 


3 . 


Z NDO 
2 


3 SD ο NON NN SN 


SCO NY GANZE 


3 


E 


NY 
Xo ea 


OZ CA O 


= 


Choukee Mts, Ic 
Choul — 88 
Choumar Mts. G u 


Chunderi 
Chuprah (in Bahar) Lt 


Choumorty E m 
Chowarah K s 
Chowka - O m 
Chowrapilly n 
Chuaculour X m 
Chubonian G g 
Chuckgroo E 1 
Chumbull R. L1 
Chunar - L's 


Chunaub R. See Je- 
naub. 


Ln 


- (in Candeiſh) 


f | P k 
Churcah = L q 
Chuta-Nagpour,'or Do- 

ys Nu 
Cibulon - Gy 
CICACECE 
Cicacole 5 1d. 
Cingoram R. Tn 
Ciopra — Hu 
CIRCARS, Northern 
| XS 
C1ucior 6 F 3 
Clara, or Mel I. 4 
Cluſter Is. | R 4 
Cochin . "SS 


Cockanara, or Jagre- 
natpour Ur 
COCKUN. See Con- 


can. 
Cocos Is. XA 
Codagunge Ip 
Codjee- deep Oy 
Coel, or Cole In 
Coenakery--- 869 
Coetcheel K k 
Cogreet — Qs 
COHESTAN F 1 
Coilan. See Quilon. 
Coilpetta Cn 
Collurepetta Cn 
_ Coimberore A m 


Coir 5 


Coondabarry Gaut 


Colair Lake I 
Colaircotta Uq 
Colar, or Colala Vn 
Colarpour Qn 
Coleroone R. A 0 
Coleſhy — Dm 
Colinda - O 5 
Colly-nuddy. SeeCalini. 
Coloor — U p 
Columbo E p 
Comara (in Adoni) W 1 


- (in Bednore) 


X k 
Combaconum B O 
Combam, or Commum 
Wo 
Combamet - Tp 
Comere Im 
Comercolly - NZ 
Comyedla- :.-: : ' Uq 
Cominague - Cn 
Commery . - Cn 
Commow Mts, Go 
Comorin Cape - D m 
Conafa 83 
CON N RS 
Condanore - Wm 
Condapilly - Up 
Condavir ibid. 
Condolan 8 h 
Condore - Yn 
Condour - - 3 o 
Congang - MA 
Congcoal -<- Uqg 
Conjeveram - Z o 
Convimere, or Congi- 
mere - Z p 
. 
Coolabba I. or Culap 
8 Sg 
COOLIES. Free- boot- 
ers, north of the My- 
hie KRK Nh 
Coolloo = Qu 
Coonoer [0 
2 


COO 


INDEX to the 
Coopilly - Ss Cuddalore Ao 
Coos-Beyhar - K 2 Cuddapah Xn 
Cooſumbah Qi Cudjaree (in Bengal) 
Cooſy R. or Cola K x | Oy 
Cooterput Yo Cuq;aree (in Sindy) N b 
Copalpilly Y n Culap I. See Coolabba. 
Corah Culloor T p 
Coram. See Koram. Culna(inBurdwan) Ny 
Cordelore B n - (in Jeſſore) O z 
Coreconda p Culpee - Oy 
Coriahgunge In Cummauleah Mts. Df 
COROMANDEL Y p Cundapour 21 
Cortelear R. Y p Curcumbaddy, or Cur- 
Coſa, or Cooſy R. K x cumbaury pals, five 
Coſpour Me miles N. E. from 
Coſſaijurah Ox Tripetty. * 
COS SA OF Currah - Lq 
Coſſipour Go Curruckdeah M w 
Coſſim Cote I 1 Cerruckpour L 
Coſſimcotta T s Currumfullee R. Nc 
Coflimbuzar My Currumpoody Uo 
Cotapar WO Currybarry La 
Cote Coſſim I 1 Curtaurpour Fi 
COTIOTEE. It bor- Curygong 1.2 
ders on Cartinaddy Cuſtee N Z 
i Ak Cutch — Nc 
Cotputty Im Cutchubary K a 
Cotta - A1l Cutterah, or Kitterah 
Cottacotta . Wn, H Þ 
Cottapilla Y n Cuttugallu » A 
Cottapollum Ss Cutwa 3 
Cottaporoor TD | 
Cottilah, or Kottilah D. 
H 1 Daboyah K o 
Covalum E m Dabul - Th 
Covelong Z p Dacca - N 4 
Coveriporum „ ©: Kk 
Coukee Mts. FI Daibul — L 
Counda - = Un Dalaree - U m 
Coupele Strait Gn Dallamow O w 
Courlah - R t Dalmacherry LS 
Cow I. Co —— Paſſes. 
Cowack © = Us They are three in 
Cranganore 1 number, near the 
Cucula = Uo town of that name. 
Cudda - Ui Twoof them lead to 


MAP. 


Myſore: and the 
third to Cuddapah. 
Dalmow, or Dilmow 


K q 
Damapetta 19 
Damaun - Q g 
Damicotta 1 
Damoony Nn 
Damſong I y 
ige N 
Danda - Wi 
Daniſcole P g 
Dantarpour E K 
Danwar Wm 
Daogaut — It 
Daoudnagur Lt 
Dapet T m 
Dar. See Dhar. 
Daramatty An 
Darinagur Gn 
Darmaporum Zn 
Dary - Je 
Darore - 81 
Darra - M x 
Darraporum Am 


St. David's Fort (ruins) 


4 
Debalpour (in Panjab) 
h 


———- (in Malwa) 
N k 
DECCAN . RI 
DECCAN, SOUBAH1 
of, his Terrs. See 
Nizam Ally, 
Deccan-ShabazpourOb 
Deckenal P 


Decla — 3 
Degam 3 
Degerconda Un 
Dehkun — F 9 
Dehnee - | 
Delbatta, orV1zindruck 

| $i 
DELHI H m 
Delhi — ibid, 


Dellam- 


DOWLATABAD. 


INDEX to the 
Dellamcotta p 4 The ſame as AMED= 
Dellas - NAGUR „ 
Delly F. (Deccan) Q Dowlatabad RI 
Denebul - Tg Dowlatpour Q k 
B : | Rk ( A 
Deogur — MW Dua  - Uq 
| Deopad, or Doupar Dubba-Fettee R. Ma 
Wo Dubhoi - Oh 
Deopilly 2 88 Duckee Ec 
Deriabad - Kq Dummoodah R. Nx 
Deſbarra — Ps Dumow - No 
Devava Be Dumroy = N a 
Devicotta Ao Dunda Rajapour Sg 
Devipatnam Co Dunna „ FLW 
Deutan Rk DUNNAWUT RI 
Dewah, or GograR. I q Durranneah 1 
| Dewangunge L z DURANNIES. The 
Dhar, or Dar L m ſame as the Abdalli. 
Dig - I m Durbungah G c 
Dilly Mr. Z k Durnal paſs, See Do- 
Dilmow. See Dalmow urnal. 
Dinagepour U y Dutteah - Ln 
Dincoot - D e Duwoor X 0 
Dindigul - - Bn . 
Diravet = GT Lo 
Diu I. and Pt. Ad Eder 1 
Divy Pt. Wg Edghir, or Wogdgur 
Iſland WUD Um 
Dobb's Cape Th EIDER - M e 
Doelah. See Chuta- Ekpol Dp 
Nagpour. r Tn 
:Dogon- Us Elephant Mt. (Ceylon) 
Dolla R. T8 Faq 
Dolpour ' Kn Ellaconda Wan 
Dombes _ Pg Ellichpour Pn 
Dondrahead G p Ellore — Uq 
DOOAB - In Elora Pagoda R 1 
Doorygaut K s Enamaca - Bl 
Doupar. See Deopad. Endr1 . - Gl 
Dournal, or Durnal paſs Enegil — P o 
'Xn Erroad - A m 
5 miles W. from U- Eſau-Khan-Cote Gi 
degherri. Eſkerdou C1 


Etayah, or Ittayah K o 


Etonda — Iu 


M A P. 


F. 
Faguird Up 
Falour Gaut Fi 
Falſe Pt. - OQw 
Faranagur Tn 
Faridabad H m 
Farognagur ibid. 
Faſalpour O g 
Fattiabad H 1 
Fattinagur G1 
Fattipour, or Sikri I n 
Fauzilabad E h 
Feiruz - M b 
Fenny R. Ob 
Firoſeabad (near Delhi) 
| H m 
— — (near Agra) 
n 
Firoſepour G h 
Firouze - H 1 
FIZULA CAWN, Ter- 
ritories of GO 
Foul J. = S 4 
Freſh Water I. ibid. 
Frier's hood Eq 
Fringybazar N a 
Fullertol H Þ 
Fulmady Wan 
Fulta — Oy 
PFurruckabad 10 
F uttipour (in Corah) 
Lq 
— (in Sw) 
Ku 
FUT TY SING, his Ter- 
ritories Og 
Futwa - Lu 
Fyzabad Kr 
Gaelies — 8 
Gaguimpar T 
Galgala * = U 
Pr. de Galle # 
Gandicotta. X 


INDEX 


Ganga Godowry, or 


Godavery R: R 1 
Gangalagutta Wn 
Gangapatnam Xp 
Ganges R. its ſource E p 

mouth O 4 
Gandgourly Sn 
Gangpour Pt 
Ganjam - R u 


Ganigapenta paſs, ſeven 
miles N. E. from 


Dalmacherry Yn 
Gannygom S 1 
Ganore - Gm 
Garan — B d 
Gareeah - M y 
GARROWS L 6 
GAUR - B a 
Gaugot 0 In 
Gaurbend Ac 
Gaut Mts. 5 8h 
Gayah = M u 


Gazna, or Ghizni C b 
Gazypour Ls 


Gegadivi, eight miles S. * 


E. from Kiſtnagherri. 
Geharcond _ Pl 
Gelali, deſert of 
| - Mt. or Yullale- 


ah — De 
Geligonda Wo 
GENTYA Le 


F. St. George, or Ma- 
VE 


St. George's I. (Goa) 
7 Wi 


St, George's channel 


(Nicobars) Ee 
Ghergong, or Kirganu 
N K 4 
Gheriah (Angriah's F.) 
N Uh 
Ghiddore M w 
Ghizni. See Gazna. 
-Ghod - K n 
SGhurnah R. 


2 


Df 


 Goolapilly 


Goomow Gaut 


ple who occupy the 
ſide of the Ganges 


oppoſite Rohilcund. 
Goohoor 
Gool R. - 


Goolgunge 
Goollah . 


Goomty R. 
Goondah - I 
Goorackpour K 
Gooty. See Gutti. 


'GOR - Hg 
Goragot — L'z . 
Goraygom S i 


to the M AP. 
G.CKERS. See Ka- Gordeware Pt. Ur 
kares. Gorkah - H t 
Gigat Pr. See Jaggat. Gotta - Um 
Gilligama R. See Con- Gotteni — Uk 
degama, Gour - M y 
Gindere - Fp Goulour - WI 
-Gingee - Z 0 Goweat R n 
Gitli - Fn Gowrey - Ip 
9 Wi Graen - Ti 
Goalparah K  Groapnaught Pt. Pf 
Godah - M1 Guarda Reef We 
Godavery R. or Go- Gubinagur K y 
dowry _ So Gujurat, or Gujerat (in 
——— mouth Lahore) D h 
Ur  Gumipaleam . 
Godrah Oh Gumplegud Up 
Gogo - Pt Gumſoar Rt 
Gograh R. See De- Gundar - P g 
wah. Gundave 2g 
GOLCONDAH To Gundipally Al 
Golcondah Tn Gunduck R. H s 
Golerampilly To GUNGADAR, PUNT, 
Golgom Dp his Terrs. Ln 
Gollapollum  Uq GUNTOOR Up 
Gomaum Mts. Fk Guntoor =  tbid, 
Gondegama R. Wo Gurmuchtiſher Hn 
Gondlah Ip Gurra-Baundhoo Nq 
Goodapilla In Gurramconda Yn 
Good-water I. Dn Gurry =" MNÞ 
GOODIERS. Apeo- GURRY-MUND- 


LAH, or Baundhoo 

ibid. 
Gurry-Mundlah 73479. 
Gutigui, or Catigui U! 
Gutti, or Gooty Wm 


GUZERAT Od 

Gwalioer en 
H. | 

HAJAKAN F b- 


Hajykan Chokey Ge 
Hajygunge N z 
Hajypour (in Bahar) 


u 
— (in Lahore) 
2x 5 + 

Hal- 


ta 


Hallegande 
Handya - Lr 
Hangool. It lies about 


20 miles N. E. of 


Edghir Un 
Hanſoot Fe 
Hanſy G1 
Harponelly Wk 


Harriorpour (in Mo- 


caumpour) Iu 
— (in Oriſſa) 
P w 

Harſera — Im 
Haſſi a G k 
Haſtee - RI 
Hatin - H m 
Hatter - K n 
Hautimabad H n 
Hazaratnagur GO 


Hazaree, or Hir R. D d 


Heerapour (in Viſia- 


pour) Um 
- (in Bundel- 
cund) = M o 
Feawalk:-- 1h 
Hendukeſh A b 
Heriabad N 1 
Heſamally -Qt-: 
Hibutpour F h 
Hindenny R. . 
Hindia VV 
Hindooah K m 
Hindoo-Ko, or Hin- 
doo Mes. A b 
Hir R. See Hazaree. 
HOLRKAR, Terrs. of N k 
Hoogly - Oy 
river ibid. 
Hooringotta R. O 4 
. Hoſangry Gauts T k 
Hoſharpour F k 
Hubibgunge N 2 
Huddlegur Qs 
Huldypookre O 
Hunary J. Sg 
Huntong M/ 


INDEX 


the 


Jaggat, or Jigat Pt. 
Oc 


JAGHIRE, Compa- Jendur - Ti 
ny 's, In the Carnatic Jengian - F g 
Ip Jenneahgur R h 
Jagrenatpour, or Coc- Jennidah N 2 
kanara - Ur Jeraligur Tm 
Jalalabad Gm jeſſore, or Moorley N x 
Jalalpour ibid. Jickſee. See Sgigatche. 
JALLINDAR Doabah Jidger R. H k 
Fi Jionpour Lr 
Jallindar ibid. Ikery „ 
Jalour, or Shalore Lh ILLAHABAD. See 
Jamdro Lake. Sce Pal- Allahabad. 

16. „ Andelgayrr S n 
Janglapilly Xp Inderab, or Anderab 
Janicpour N Ad 
Janmier - Pi lader Nk 
Janſi, or Jail Ln Indos "4 WP 
Janteca 1 WI Indour =« Sn 


to M A P. 
Hurdah - Om jara - S o 
Hurd war Gn Jarampour Fl 
Hurryal = M2 Jarbarry = Ly 
Hurrydurp Gaut. It lies Jargepour Q w 
on the S. E. of Ry- Jaſſelmere K h 
acotta. Zn jaſſi. See Janſi. | 
Hurſalo - K i . JATS, country of Hi 
Huſnabad Gaut O m Javerda Tm 
Hutta NO Jauldoe — N 
Hyder-Nuggur, or Jaujepour— Cowlah Q1 
Bednore 1 K q 
HYDER ALLY, Terrs. Jebhan = D h 
.-of- — Z | Jehaul - G g 
Hyderſhi To Jehoud Mts, D g 
Hydrabad In -Jelalabad dk 10 
Jelalpour L p 
3335 3 In 
JAEPOUR. See Join- Jelpigory K y 
agur. Jellantra e 
Jaffierabad, or Zuffe- Jellaſore = * 
rabad Q Jellinghee My 
Jaffierabad (in Guze- Jellmore - St 
= 4 - Q e Jelloan - K o 
Jaffiergunge N Zz Jellomew 1 2 
Jafnapatam p Jemulmaraag Xn 
Jagarnaut Pagoda Ru Jenaub, or Chunaub 


R. (ancient Aceſines) 


INDEX 


Indrat - 


S m 
Indus R, See Sinde, 
Ingeram - Ur 
Ingurty - To 
Inilacolla Uo 
Injellee - P x 
Innaconda Wo 
Johanabad PI 
St. John's Pt. Qg 
- Rocks Te 
— - (by Oy 
JOINAGUR, or 148. 
pour — LY 
Joinagur ibid. 
— on the Puddar 
R. — Me 
Joogdya O56 
Jonepour, or Sonepour 
| Qs 
Joud Mts. See Je- 
houd. 5 
JOUDPOUR, o 
MARWAR. Lk 
Irabattey, or Ava. R. 
Nh 
Irapour = Ul 
Irega — WI 
Irjab > Cc 
Iron I. - Z i 
Iſlamabad O5 
Ilamnagur N m 
Iſlampour (in Bahar) 
Lu 
- (in Viſl- 
pour) 11 
Ittayah. See Etayah. 
Itchapour (northern cir- 
cars) - Ret 
— — (in Berar) 
P m 
1 — 
Jughigopa Ka 
Julkuddar Oc 
Jumboſeer O 
Jummoo += D 1 


Jumnah R. Gm 

Jungaloo R. Wo 

Jungulbarry M a 

_ Junier - S 1 

Junkſeilon J. Di 

JUSHPOUR Ns 
X. 


KAKARES, or GIC- 


KERS Df 
Kallarus L m 
Kambala Mt. F a 
Kandabil H b 
Kangee - P o 
Kanjan - Aa 
Kanſa — H w 
Karical — B O 
Kar nawl, or Carnal Gl 
KASHGUR. See Caſh- 

gur. 
Katerna — Tk 
Katimbevole E 
Kaungurrah Cote D K 
Keerpoy -- : =. © O'* 
Keheep - Ef 
Keira”. - O g 
KELATIONS E c 
Kelay I. D h 
Kellinellicotta 5 o 
Ken - H e 
Kenawa - M o 
Kender - F m 
Keogong R. Ue 
Kerah Ws Pf 
Kerabad 008 
Kerd1z — ibid. 
Kergang - Ok 

Kermadge Cd 
Keror - Hf 
Khoud 3 Pu 
Khriſhnah R. See Kiſt- 
na. 
_ Kiangſe - G a 
Kilberga. See Calber- 
ga. 
Kilkare — Co 


R 


to the M AP. 


Kim R. __ P h 
Kimedy - St 
Kimlaſſa M n 
Kimmaul Qs 


King's I. (Mergui) Z i 
— Point (Acheen) 


Gf 
Kinnoge. See Canoge. 
Kinnoul. See Canoul. 
Kiſhen R. Cf 
Kiſhenagur (in Bengal) 
N 
———-- (in Mewat) 
I1 
Kiſſerah - U Þ 
Kiſtnagherri Z n 
Kiſtna R. or Khriſhnah 
Ul 
-- mouth W 
Kiſtnapatam Xp 
Kitterah. See Cutte- 
rah. | 
 Kitturah Wk 
Kitzhick R. H u 
KOGE - K 4 
Kohcheny DI 
Kondur - R m 
Koondabarry Gaut. See 
Coondabarry. 
Koondah M t 
Koonjoor Pu 
 Koorbah -—- Ox: 
Koorney M n 
Kooſhab, or Choſhaub 
Ef 
Koral — Pg 
Koram = G k 
Koſt = Aa 
Kotal — Mp 
Kottilah. See Cotti- 
lah. 
Koukhoun. Tf 
Kounmeon O 
Kozdar = F b. 
Kubbuleag Eg 
Kuppure ah. G 1 


Kurpah 


INDEX to the MAP. 


Kurpah. See Cudda- 


pah. 
Kuſſoor - G h 
Kut, or Kuti G w 
Kuteil — H1 
Kuttuer Mts. Ag 
Kyranty - K y 
1 
Laccadive Is. Ag 
Lackanwaddy Gaut 
Q m 
Lackratapilly Xn 
Lackricotta Ts. 
Ladona — K 1 
Lahaar - Ln 
Laheri Bunder. See 
Lawry. 
LAHORE Et 
Lahore - E h 
Lahowry R k 
Lamentung F a 
Landeo] - «Wn 
Langur Mt. H y 
Laour „„ 
Laſſa, or Lahaſſa F 5 
Laſſour — R k 
11610 4 
Latoo - N t 
Lawry Bunder N b 
Lawrow Mn 
Lepra-Lankeng H 6 
Lingapour 1-001 
Lingumpilly X m 
Logur - S h 
Lokohar K w 
Lolbazar K 2 
Loldong - Gn 
 Lowyah = Kt 
Lucca R + Fe 
Luckiduar K 2 


Luckipour (in Bengal) 
O 4 


- (in Bootan) 
K 2 
Lucknadour 


Oo 


Lucknow K 
Luckyah R. N 4 
Ludhana Gaut Fi 
Luheet R. K 5 
Lundley - - S f 
Luſcot „X w 
Luteefgur Ls 
Mabi — Ne 
Macherlaw Uo 
Machiawara Gaut F k 
Maddiguer W m 
Madec = Sn 
Madecora Z K 
Madera - 8n 
Madras, or F. 
George Y Þ 
Madura © — Cn 
Magalawaukel Yn 
Magame _ - 2 9 
Magghe - + 11 
Maghedi Yn 
Mahanada R. K x 
Mahe +: A 
Mahegam Sn 
Mahe wa M o 
Mahim - R g 
Mahjeanpour Im 


Mahmudpour, or Booſ- 


nah 9 6 N 2 
Mahoba — LD 
Mahomdy, or Mamdy 


MAHRATTAS. See 
the names of the ſe- 
veral Chiefs; Paiſh- 


wah, Sindia, Holkar, 

Es ie, 
 Maiſſey =—<- Ku 
 Majufferpour ibid. 
MAKRAN G a 
Maack Ng 
MALABAR, coaſt of 
B k 
Malavilly . Z | 
Maldive Is. Fh 


Maleghery 


2 m 
Malloud - Ru 
Mallown (in Malwa) 
M n 
——- (Malabar 
coaſt) - Uh 
Malnor -= G1 
Malpurry - KI 
Maltua = F 
MALWA N1 
Mamdy. See Mahom- 
dy. 
Mamalghery Cm 
Manapar Dn 
Manar I. - Cp 
Manarcoil Co 


Manara, gulph of Do 


Manboom N w 
Mandagele Faq 
Mandapour UK 
Mandivi = Ph 
Mandouah R. 2 


coaſt)/ Z k 
————-, or Manga- 
role (in Guzerat) Pd 
- (in the Dec- 
can? WI 
Mangarole. See Man- 
galore. 
Wee e 
Mangelim Wi 
Mangerah Sk 
Mangrole Ph 
Maniahry n 
Manickpour L 
Manickpatam R u 
Manittee R. N b 
Mankoot Di 
Manlee 5 
Manorpour — 14 
Manpour Im 
Manpurry 'Io 
Manſurah (ancient. ) 
See Bhakor. 0 
Manſurat Lo 


Man- 


INDEX to 


Mantole - Cp 
Manwas - M r 
Maor - n 
Mar — S h 
Marie - M n 
Markutchoe M u 
Marmelon Vi 
Maro UF 
Marol — K m 
MARRAWAR, or 
MARRAVA Co 
Martaban 9 
Se. Martin's l. 
MARWAR, or JO- 
 _UDPOUR Li 
St, Mary's Is. 1 1 
Maſcal J. x 
Maſſana — N g 
Maſulipatam Uq 
Matacaloa Er 
Matura (near Agra) 
In 
(in Ceylon) & p 
ee or Mer- 
Kiſeray Vn 
Maweram B O 
Maveriram k. 
Mavilla 2:4 
Mauldah E 
Maydnygunge Lx 
Maydooh O g 
Meachagong R 
MECKLEY MA 
Medampe E p 
Medapour _. O1 
Meertah L k 
Megna R. N a 
Mehirpour G1 
Mehran, or Sinde: R. 
| M b 
Mel I. or Clara 4 b 
Meliapour. See Be- 
Kel. ---. - £331 
Mellone, or Mettone 
Memene — Fq 


Merat, or Mirte G m 
Meraudabad Ho 
Mergui - 2 1 
Meritz, or Merrick U m 
Merjee „ MY 
Merkiſeray. See Mat- 
tagherry. 
Merlom 1 
Merrick. See. Meritz. 
Meſana - Of 
Meſcinzungh 8 
Metili - He 
Mettone, or Mellone 
Qs 
MEWAT - 11 
Midnapour 0K 
Mila — E 1 
Milgotah 21 
Mindygaut K Pp 
Minoura F k 
Mirconda Tn 
Mirdur - Wan 
Mirſie — E 
Mirte. See Merat. 
Mirzapour EY 
Miſapette PR 
Moapooty X m 
Mocaumpour Iu 
Modenally T m 
Mogroor - Pn 


MOGUL, GREAT, his 


Terrs. H m 
 Mogulpour Gl 
Mogulſerai F k 
Mohaun - K 9 
Moherry - R t 
M O H U R BUNGE. 
Ow 
Moilan - Ak 
Moka 5 W m 
Molocolete C m 
Molodive Cp 
Monacunda So 
Manattoo Mt 
Monchaboo 95 
Moneah — Lu 
R 2 


e MAP. 


Moneer „ 
Monegal Up 
Mongal „ 
Monghir L 
Monglegary U Þ 
Mongulcote Nx 


Mongulpetta Paſs, fif- 
teen miles weſt from 


Tripetty Yn 
Monimpette R 
Mons Cape L 
Montchu R. Hz 


MOODAFEE BOON- 


LA, his Terrs. P q 
Moolachilly An 
Moonygurry | G n 
Moorſhedabad M y 
Moot - Lo 
Mootapilly W p 
Mopar XO 
Morelah Wo 
Morgar Hf 
Morgul — PI 
MORTIZANAGUR. 

See Guntoor. 
MORUNG K x 
Moſabad . 
Moſcos Is. 1 2 

Movugiltore Um 
Mouhun . = Ft 
ler, i 
MOULTAN Hf 
Moultan Gf 
Mounec - H k 

Mouſſi R. R 
Mow (near Chatter- 

pour) — Lo 
(near Rewan) Mr 
(in the Deccan) 

8 Nn 

Muckundgunge Nu 
Muckundpour Mꝗ 
Mud R. or Puddar Nc 
Muglatore U 


9 
Muglce Paſs, eighteen 


miles S. W. from 
. Chit- 


INDEX to the M AP. 


Chittoor 
Mulky . - 
Mullungur 

Multo - 
Mundlah. See Gur 
Mundlah. 
Mundu — 
Mungar 
Munnypour 
Munſoor 
Murdgurry 
Murgdoor 
Murgaw 
Murjatta R. 
Muſanagur 
Muſtaphabad G 
MUSTAPHANUG- 
SUR. The ſame as 

Condapilly. 
Muttagurra 
Mutti - 
Mutwal R. 
Myer - 
Myhie R. 
MYSORE 
Myſore - 


XX) 4 4 
N 


vo 
3x 3 


RON RO 
0 N 8 


2808 


A 

We 
N. 
. 


„ 
Nacor - 
Naderbar 
 Nadout - 
Nagapour 
Nagartz 
Nagaz. 
Naggur, or 

(Guzerat) 
Naggur (in Oude) Iq 
Nagorcote (in Lahore) 

„ 

Nagore (in Agimere) 

l 

| Nagore (in Bengal) 
See Birboom. 


Nagore (in Myſore) 
B O 


X A2 


P o 


See 


Nagpour, great 
— —H little. 
Chuta-Nagpour. 
Naillaa K 1 
NAIRS. Their coun— 
try borders on Tel- 
licherry and Mahe 


Al 
Namcul An 
Nancar - Rn 
Nander - R m 
Nandigur Q 
Nandy-Allum Wn 
Nanga. See Naggur 
in Guzerat. 
NAPAUL H t 
Nappar - Og 
- Narangur O x 
Narcapilly Uo 
Narcondum J. Ye 
Nardole — 
Narool - Q g 
Narſapour Uq 
Narſi Ul 
Narſingapatam Ru 
Narſingur Ow 
Narwah -- Ln 
Narwallah, or Nehr- 
walla - Nf 
Naſagur - E k 
Naſſick-Trimuck Rh 
Natrudacotta D n 
Nattam - Bn 
Nattore M2 
Navaru Tl 
Nautpour K x 
Nayadapilly. A ſmall 
fort a little to the 
welt of Udegherri 
X 0 
Neelgur - P w 


NegapatlaPaſs,ten miles 
W. N. W. from Tri- 
petty. ; 


Norſingabad 


Negapatam B o 
Negombo Fp 
Negrais Cape, and I. 
| We 
Nellemby p 
Nellitangaville Dn 
Nellore = Xp 
Nemen „ 
Nen — F 1 
Nendigal Cm 
Nenry - 1 0 
Nerbudda R. ſource 
Nr 
— mouth Pg 
Nercally Um 
Neriad - 8 
Neſt: — H w 
Nicaracul Uo 
Nicobar Is. D ad 
Niddigally X1 
Nidjidabad Gn 
Nilab R. De 
Nilconda T o 
Nimpour Qi 
Nindoorah R k 
Nipatoor Z n 
Nitchou R. H 5 
NIZAM ALLY, Terrs. 
of — Tn 
Nizampatam Wp 
Noel Is. — B g 
Nogorcot (in Napaul) 
e H w 
— Paſs K y 
Nohotha R. G x 
Nolaſſey N k 


Non-Cowry harbour, or 


_ Noncavery De 
Noon Mx 
Noopour < Ph 
Noornagur N 4 
Noormehal F 1 
Norelah H m 
Q w | 


NOR- 


INDEX to the M AP. 


NORTHERN CIR- 


CARS 5 1 
Norunga Mt 
Noſcary - Q g 
Noſſary — N 1 
Nou Kian, or Ava R. 
15 
Nowada - M u 
Nowapara St 
Nuddea — Ny 
NUDFUFFCAISN, his 
Terrs. - In 
Nuggar, or Nagaz D d 
Nuldingah 
Nulluah - 
Nulſhi 


N 
O 
Nundevaram X 
Nurſingur N 
Nuſſerabad 


ratpour Q-1 
en O. 
Occlaſſeer - Pg 
Odeypour Os 
Ogidoo - Nu 

Oitong - F c 


Oliapour (in Bengal) 
L x 


—.— — 


. 
Oliſſe -<- W Pp 
Ombegaum R h 
Omergong g 
Omilpolly Rm 
Omircout. See Am- 
mercot. 
Omptah = Oy 
Omptchu R. He 
Omrautty Qn 
Omula Kentchong Mts. 
Ongole = Wo 
Onore— XI 
Ooſcotta - Yn 
Sh 


Oppagaut 


in the Dec- 


| gud | ” 


Origui - S m 
ORISSA - Pu 
Oruenny = 81 
Orungabad F i 
Otatoor - A 0 
Oudanulla Mx 
OUDE — Ir 
Oude — Kr 
Oudighir S m 
OUDIPOUR M k 
Ougein, or Ugein N1 
Oujouk-linke G a 
Ouncha = Lo 
Ouſſoor Z m 
r Ff 
Owlah - H o 
of 

Paalavanke T p 
Pachete - N w 
Paconda — X. 1 
Padrean - Pg 
Padſhawpour H m 
Painam „ v7 - 
PAISHW AH of the 

MAHRATTAS, his 

Terrs. — Sk 


Palamcotta (in Tine- 


velly) - D n 
— -- (near Chil- 
lumbaram) Ao 
Palamow Nt 
1 Palcote — 1t 
Paler R. Wo 
Paliar R. Z 0 
Paliconda Yo 
Palimerdy Cn 
Palkee = 11 
Palleconda Wm 


Pallumnare Paſs, ten 
miles N. from Saut- 

— 

Palmera rocks 1 k 
Palmiras Pt. Q w 
PALNAUD, or PIL- 
NAUD Uo 


Paltẽ Lake 


Panlang - 


 Patcoom 


Patgong - 
Patna — 


Palore — 
Palpeter * 
Palredycotta 


Pambu — 
Panamgoody 
Panchmal 
Pandrummee R. 
Panian — 


PAN IAB 


Panna A 
Panna R. - 
Panniput 
Panſer - 
Pantano R. 
Pantaneda 
Panwell 
Paraſaol: 
Parengoody 
Paridrong 
Parneiro, See Pernal 
Parnel — 
Paru 
Parwan 
Patchwarry 


OSN EON SAH ZS SOON 
<2 30 FIN on = S — 


— 
> 


Pateeta — 
Pateli, or Putala 
Patenode 


Ne 


f 
Z 


Patral - 
Patris 
Pattack Un 
PATTAN ROHIL- 


LAS — I O 
Pattan (in Napaul) H u 
(in Viſiapour) Th 
Pattiary - 10 
Paukputton. See Ad- 
jodin. 
Pawangur O h 
Pawdra - Og 
Peddipour 7 
Pedro Pt. Cp 


INDEX: to the M AP. 


Peeprou - Pk 
Perambacan Y p 
Pegang-Youngue Og 

. PEGU - IF 
Pegu — Sg 
Peiti - F 5 
Peloul — H m 
Pelliconda 84 
Pendera a To 
Penjepour B e 
Penjer - Ad 
Penna - 1 
Pennaconda . 
Pennar R. X © 
Penticotta EX 
Penuconda X m 
„„ Kn 
Peore V 
Pera I. or Pꝰ. Pera G1 
Peram I. — Ft 
Petjan Ae 
Periapatnam 21 
Permacoll =D 
Pernalla, or Parneirq 
Qs 

Perſa - I u 
Perſaim „ 
Perſhore. See Piſhawer. 
PERVIANS D c 
Peſinga D b 
Peth — G m 
Pettapolly Wp 
Pettucotta Bo 
Peyaunny - Ip 
Pharollee - Q1 


Pieply (in the Deccan) 
| 


—-- (near Cattack) 

p 15 u 
Pigeon I. (Malabar 
coaſt) - X 1 
— (near Cey- 
lone) „5 


gapatam) 1 3 
Pilatla Paſs. It leads 


Pomlapilly 


- (near Viſi- 


from the Carnatic, 
into Cuddapah, 17 
miles ſouth from U- 


degherri X o 
8 Yn 
Pillibeat - H p 


PILNAUD. See Pal- 
naud. 
Pilota — 
Pimpelgong 
Pinagra - 
8 
Pintral — 
Piparrah 
Pipars - 
Pipelnar - 
Pipelo - 
Piperoone 
Piplouda - 
Pipley - 
Piprah - 
Pirhala — 
Piſhawer, or Per 


Piti — - 
Pittoul — 
Plaſſey - 
Podalacour 
Polarum - 
Polchuer we 
Poliput 
Polore 


N „ ON N t 
S 


> ON tr 


r 


Ponda - 
Pondamalee 
Pondicherry 
Pontiſeram 
Poodicotta 
Pooloo = 
Poonah - 
Poondy - 
Poor Bunder 
Poornah R. 
Poorundar 
Poorwah = 


Pootlapaſſa 


AAN ZO 


0 


Preparis I. 


Punchunya 
Punduah (near Maul- 


© S300 0=n -o at * * 1 


Popally 
Poreah — 
Porogong - 
Portonova 
Poudelah _ | 
POURONKE 
Powy - = 


2 


Prone — 
Providien I. 
Pryggee — 
Pubna 3 
PUCCANERE 
Pucculoe 
PUCKLEY 
Puddamtola 
Puddar R. 
Pudicotta 
Puducotta 
Pullicate - | 


3 3 al. a0 NH NNO — * 


AHH 


P 
y 
dah) - bs 


I 
— (near Silhet) 
L 5 


Puntamarka 
Purbetty += 
Purdagallu 
Purneah = 
Purrowlah 
Purruah. See Pund 
Purſaummah 
Putala, or Patteli 
Putelam - 
Pugan 
Puttan Sumnaut 


20 RES FAA 


fy SI ROPE 


e 
Quelmi — 


8 
Quilon D1 
R. | 

Racaiſbon R 1 
Rachol NN 
Wouurr U 
Rachoutre Xn 


Rajaporum 


INDEX 


Rachoutre 
Radock 
Radimpour 
Rahib - 
Rahoon - 
Rajamundry 
Rajamutchy 
Rajanagur 


Rajaſee - 
Rajaſerai 
Raidurgam 
Rajebaug 
Rajemal 
Raje : ſu- gaut- Mu 


n N NS U oa 9 


tn S N , NZN 


Rajgur - 
Raikulla - 
K ajowly . 
Rajoorah 


RAJUNT 


22S 
3 N 


l 
a 


— 


Doa 


＋ 


 Ralicote - 
Ramas Cape 
Ramdilly 
Ramenadaporum Co 
Ramgaut Hn 
Ramgur (in Bahar) 


2 
N 
A225 


Nu 

- (in Oriſſa) 

Qt 
Ramiſeram Co 
Ramiſundrum T0 
Rampicherlia Wo 


Rampour (in Rohil- 
cund) - H o 


-- (in the Car- 
natic) X 0 
Ramtege — 00 
RANA, Terrs. of. See 
Oudipour. 

Randere P g 
Rangalore Ss 
Rangamatty K a 
Rangoon R. Us 
 Rangur - Oh 


to the M AP. 

Ranky-Dungaree Pc Ruthgur -< PI 
Raolconda Um Rutterah Dm 
Rapolin - B I Ruttunpour Or 
Raree - Ui Ruynulla L w 
Ratoly * = Lp Ryacotta - Z n 
Rauvee R. (ancient Hy- Ryalcherry Yo 

draotes) Fg Ryſeen - N K 
Rawngur E h 
Raymgunge. See Saib— 8. 

gunge. Sacrifice I. Ak 
Reang - M c Sadras — 2 p 
RECCAN. See Ara- Sagor J. - Py 

can. Sagur - M n 
Recompado T q Sahlone 5 
Reddigoodam U p Saibgunge, or Raym- 
REJEBA Doabah Eg gunge - K v 
Remalacotta Wm Saipour - M r 
Renapour - Sm Svsaladun - S f 
Renas - D f Salcot. See Sealkot. 
Rettinghery Y 1 Sallemew - QF 
Rewan, or Rewah M q Salloregaut Ss 
Rewari Hm SALSETTE Iſland Rg 
Reyoor - Up - Samadun R. Ur 
Rhaat - Lp Sambal. See Sumbull. 
Rimbu - Fa Samiaveram B n 
Rimola Mts. Iy Sami-Iſſuram pals, Tt 
Rintimpour * is formed by the 
Robulghery R K courſe of the Pennar 
Rogonautpour N w R. fifty-five miles W. 


ROHILCUND Ho 
Romaneah Choultry 

| | Y Þ 
Ronde I. or Pouloo 


| Ronde „ 
ROSHAAN Oc 
Rotas (in Bahar) Ms 


- (in Panjab) D g 

„ eee 
Roydroog R 1 
Roymungul R. O2 
Rujjueah „ 
Rundulla P 1 
Rungpour 12 
Rungawalla R. P h 
Kupour Gaut F k 
 Rurrow | = Ko 


from Nellore Xo 
Sammana H 1 
Samulcotta Ur 
Samupour H 1 
Sanapilly - 0 
Sanaſhygotta K y 
Sante 8 
Sandy — — Ip 
Sangam = X © 
Sangany - N 1 
Sangool -—- Nm 
Sankaaty - L 2 
Sankalamary Wn 
Sankerydury Am 
Sanku - Hu 


Sanore-Bancapour W k 
Sanowly 35 7 


INDEX to the MAP. 


Sanpoo R, or Burram- 
pooter, ſource of E q 


Santa - M 5 
Sanyangong T 2 
Saquith 10 
Sarapilly - X p 
Sarhaut : M w 
Sarongpour Nl 
Saſeram - M w 
Saſwan - H o 
Satgong, or Satagong 

Oy 
Satrom - Cn 
Satterah „ & 


Sattimungulum Am 


Saumapetta Paſs. twen- 
ty-ſeven miles S. W. 
from Dalmacherry 


Yn 

Saunkley - Pk 
Sautgud - Z n 
Sealkot 3 
Secanderpour Im 
rr Ee 
Secundes Kn 
Secunderpour K t 
Securah - Lp 
Sedhout. The ſame as 

Cuddapah. 

Seebgunge L 2 
nnn I w 
Seerpour Mz 
Seerway = Yn 
Segargium G y 
Segipire - Uh 
Sehoual — 8 
Sehuan = K d 
SEIRS, country of Fg 


SEISTAN, or SIGIS- 


TAN > D a 
Selim „„ #Hh 
Seminagur Hq 
Sengare R. E 
Septong - - 2 
Sera. See Sirripy. 
Ser: mpour <— Mw 


Serarum I 
Serinagur * 0k 
Seringapatam 21 
Serinjarum Tn 
Serſa - G1 
Servi = Leg 


Setlege, or Suttuluz R. 
(the ancient Hypha- 


8 Ge 
Settiaveram Tr 
Sevendrook Th 
SEVI - I a 
Sewan — 3 
Sewalick Mts. F m 
Seyer Is. Eh 


Sgigatche,orJickſeeF 2 
Shab-ul-dien's fort E f 


Shahdurra E h 
Shajehanpour I þ 
Shalore. See Jalour. 


SHAW ALLUM, his 
Terrs. 
Mogul. 

Shawabad (in Panjab 


road - G1 
— — (in Rohil- 
cund)-.--. - Ip 
—— — (in Malwa) 
L m 
Shawnawaz Ff 


Shawpour (ancient ca- 
pital of Berar) Qo 


Shaſk - R1 
Shazadpour M 2 
Sheergotty Mt 
Sheerpour La 
Sheik Furred's Tomb 
at Adjodin) G g 
Sheik Peer's Tomb 
(cindy) M a 
Shekoabad In 
Shelopgur Zo 
Shencotah _ Cm 
Sherbeto Mt. . 
Shetabava Bo 
Shevagunga Cn 


See Great 


Shinnore - 


Fg 
Shiron - Gu 
Shiverapilly 8s 
Sholavanden Cn 


. 
. 


Sholingur, or Sholin- 


gaveram 1 0 
Sialacoory Bl 
Sially - Ao 
SIAM, upper Pk 
,, lower 1 
Siapouch Mt. Ac 
Sifeabad G K 
Sigarum Un 
Sikri, or Fattipour In 
Silhet „M3 
| | Nu 
Sindah R. K 
SindeR. or Indus ſource 

Al 
- mouth Ma 
. Sinde, gulf of Nc 


SINDE-SAK UR Doa- 
Bah. F f 
SINDIA MADAFEE, 


on NN bu 


his Terrs. Mm 
Sindkerah Pt 
Sindole = Qs 
SINDY _ - Le 
Sindy, deſert of M d 
Singarpetty Z n 
Singboom O u 
Singhya - Lu 
Singiconda WO 
Singpour Nꝗ 
Singrapilly 3 
Singrecotah _ ibid. 

en Sh 
Siſcotticlay Dp 
Sipa - H u 
Sipeler = Wq 
Sipparry Lm 
Siranti (in Delhi) G 
——-- (in Guzerat) N 
Sirhind « - F 
Siri — H 
Sirian U 
Sir- 


INDEX to 


Sn 


Sirjapour 
rap F } 


SIRINAGUR - 


Sirinagur (in Bundel- 
cund) - Lo 
Sirong - Mm 
Sirripy - 11 
Sitang R. T * 
Sitawaca - E p 
Sitpour He 
Sittarah, See Satta- 
rah. 
Sittragally X 
Skanderbad K m 
Soane R. ſource Nr 
Soangur P h 
Soffergam F p 
Sohagepour N q 
Solagur - L 6 
Solour = Yn 
Sollapour, or Sourapour 
55 
Somalpet Qn 


Sombrere Channel E p 
Sonepour, or Jonepour 


Qs 
Sonergong N 2 
Sooderrah E h 
Soohage - L 
Soojanhy Paſs Pw 
SOONDA WI 
Soopour = It 
Soormah R. Me 
Soory N x 
Sooty My 
Sopour K m 
SORAT N c 
Soultanpour T m 
Sourampetta Uo 
Sourapour, or Sollapour 
Um 
Sourerah R t 
Soury - M o 
SOWHAD . Bg 
Spampette Tn 
. 3 Kt 
Subermatty R. M g 


the 


Subramanny Gauts Z k 


Subunreka R. O w 
Suckaltal Gn 
Sufferdam 8 g 
Suiloob. See Kooſhab. 
Sukeryporam 51 
Sukor Je 
Sultanpour (in Oude) 
Kr 
———- (in Panjab) F i 
Sumbul, or Sambal H n 
Sumbulpour 3 
Sundeep J. O5 
Sunderbunds O 2 
Sunnagur Qs 
Sunpat - H m 
Surajepour K þ 
Sar P g 
Sur bilſah Nm 
Surow - P w 
Surſutti G1 
Suruſti - H 1 
St. Suſan's ls. Bi 
Suſung - Loa 
Sutalury — 02 


Sutuluz, or Setlege R. 
(ancient Hyphaſis) 
e 


| G 
Swalley EL © 
Swingow S m 
Sydabad - 5.40 
Sydaporum Xo 
Syampilly Uo 

Syrian, or Sirian Us 
| 
_ TACPOY H 4 
Tademeri X m 
Tail R. Qq 
Taliada -—< Tp 
Talſenghe T K 
Tamana - Uh 
Tamba — Th 
Tambrei em 
Tamlook Oy 
Tanai = It 
8 | 


MAP. 


Tanda, or Tanrah My 
FANJORE B O 
Tanjore — ibid. 
Tankia - G x 
Tanna = R g 
Tannaſar 61 
Tanore - Al 
Taptee R. PH 
Taringaſong H c 
Tarrapour (in Malwa) 
O K 
| - (in Concan) R & 
Taſſaſudon 2 
Tatta - M b 
Tavai „„ 7 
- INand Yh 
Taudekonda T O 
Taudoon E k 
Taujepour LY 
Taule - Z m 
Taundah Kr 
Tayoor 3 
Teek Foreſts (in Pegu) 
R 
- (in Gol- 
conda) S..0 
(near Baſſeen) Rg 
Teeſta R. 1 
Tegapatam D m 
Tehaurah Le 
Tehoudſong I 
Tellicherry Ak 


TELLINGANA T m 


Temirkand Ck 
Tenaſſerim Ai 
Tepten F y 
Terriagully L x 
Terriore - An 
Teſchar - Fl 
Tetwarrah Gaut N p 
Thegam - Iu 
THIBET), great Et 
— - little B i 
Tiberhind H k 
Tickerry (in Bahar) 


* 
F 0 


INDEX to 


Tickerry (in; Malwa) 


Ol 

Tickley (in the Deccan) 
Ul 

- (northern cir- 
Sars?) St 
Tilbanna G h 
Timapet Un 
Timerycotta Uo 
Tinevelly Dn 
T ingrecotah An 
Tingri G y 
Tiperah - N 6 
Tiſſiah Nt 
Todah = LI 
Toglocpour 61 
Tolagee - 1 
Tolnani — PKE 
Tomar Nu 
TONDIMAN Bn 
Tondow - 12 


Tondi, or Tondy Co 


Tongebadra, or Ton- 
gebroda R. XK 
Tonſe R. . Lr 
Toodiguntla 8 
Toong = S h 
Toree - Nt 
Torres Is. Ag 
Torroff - M 5 
Toudſong G a 
Touhene H k 
 Toulonba Ff 
Toumoun Mn 
Tranquebar B Oo 


TRAVANCORE Cm 


Travancore Dm 
Tricolore A0 
Trincoli — 9 
Trinkamaly D 
Trinomalee Z 0 
Tripanty Pagoda W o 
Tripaſſore We P 
Tripatoor (in Barra 
maul) Z n 


Tull — 
Tulloom 


Turincourchy + 


Tutacorin 


Ventapollum 


Veracundalore 


Tripatoor (in Marra- 
war) - Cn 
Tripetty Pagoda 
Tritany — 
Tritchinopoly 
Trivadi - 
Trivalore 
Trivatore 
Tubbauleh E 
Tuclear — 


2 
* 


3 aN. . 


Tullowgom 
Tulon - 


TURAN 


Turki — 
Turkpour 
Turlah - 


U, 
Vadegheri 
Value - 
Valdore . - 
Vall-Arru R, 
Vangle - 
Vaniambaddy 
Udegherr1 
Veliodu - 
Velore — 
Vellum - 
Vencatycherry 
Vencatyg herry Zn 
Paſs, 11 

miles W. from ditto. 
Vencatimpitly X m 
Vendelos 


NAS NNNNN NN 
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O 


Ventre — 


Veramallee 
Verdachelum 
Verguttum 
Veriaul - -:: - 
Ugein. See Ougei 
Vicryvandy 

1 


SS ON Ct 


O 


the MA P. 
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Victoria F. or Bancoote 
S h 
Viniconda. "Yee Inna- 
conda. 
Vingorla i 
Viſagapatam T s 
VISIAPO UR, or Be- 
Japour =» Ti 
Viſtapour . 
Vizapour R 1 
Vizianagram T 5 
Vizianagur Re 
Vizindruck, or Del- 
batta — T h 
Vizirabad E h 
Umbeer — K 1 
Umbella. See Ambal- 
la. 
Unkei-Tunkei 1 
Volconda by 
_ Upella- Chanderaghery 
| S O 
Upparah - Tr 
Uptha, or Aptha Sh 
Urculliconda TM 
Uroll - In 
Wagnagur P-$. 
Warangole S8 O 


Wardapanaigue Y p 


Warrell R. M a 
Woaſuinellore Cm 
Watara — Tr 
Watterick Org 
White Pagoda Ru 
Wholagunge K r 
Wombinellore An 
Woodamadum Tꝗq 
Woodgur, See Edg- 
hir. | 
Woratta Tr 
Wordah R. Fn 
Worgaum, or Burgom 
— h 
Worriorepollum Ao 
Yala- 


INDEX t the MAP, 
Yo-Sanpoo, or Teeſtah Zelate > C b 

. R. - I x Zelon - F 2 
Yalamoody Cn Yullaleah, or Gelali Zineer - Ri 
Yale - Fq Mt. — De Zinnore - Oh 
Yanam - Ur YUNAN Lk Zivagee b $8 
Yanangong Q g Yuntchian ibid. Zogor - G y 
Yandaboo Oh Zuenga . ibid. 
Yankeon Mts. G x 2. Zufferabad, See Jat- 
Yehenagur EI Z. Cape „ fierabad, 
Yehungſehaul Fg ZABEDA CAN N, his 
Yelaſuram Un Terrs, - "NFL 
Telcour-:- Y o Zarera 3 

1 


& -Þ 


UTERWUZY 

Qs 
Budowly Ph 
Chicoly - Q h 


Culwab. It lies oppo- 


ſite Tanna, on Sal- 


ſette. | 
Cuttore - Pg 
Kimloud. It lies about 


D E N 


thirteen miles eaſt 


from Broderah O h 
Lalapet. Fight miles 
N. W. from Arcot. 
NADERBAR P h 

N. B. This Circar 
was formerly reckoned 
to the ſoubah of Malwa, 


but now to Candeiſh. 


D A 


Oolpar P 
Pattergur G n 
Retna Gheriah. Sup- 

poſed to be the ſame 


Soncleterra 
Veriow — 
Verſavee - 


V 


Page 4, Line 7g read Tellingana. 
7, line the laſt read 1780. 
8, Note, line 2—for 350, read 250. 
„ line 3—for St. Croix, read de la Croix. 
„ line 8, and throughout the Book, for Dowe, read Dow. 
10, line 3—dele of. 
18, line 24—read Burhanpour. | 
20, Notes, line 5—read hich place is 1“ eaſt from Calcutta. 
31, line 21—for 41, read 42. 
36, line 13—after Hindooſtan, add, and en the worth, by the firff 
ridge of mountains towards Bootan. | 
41, laſt ine—read round. 
54, line 6—read Toulonba. 
55, Notes, line 6—read Toulonba. 
65, line 9—for Amedabad, read Ameduagur. | 
—, Notes, line 7—for Mr. Smith's obſervations, read Mr. Smith's map. 


91, line 14—read ſources, . 


